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Preface. 


A few  lines  explaining  liow  this  little  book  came 
to  be  written  may  form  a fitting  Preface. 

Of  the  thousands  of  students  who  have  passed 
through  the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  man)'  have  expressed  a wish  for  the 
history  of  the  Principal,  and  the  story  of  the 
College. 

The  book  has  been  written  in  the  first  place  to 
gratify  this  wish  ; at  the  same  time,  it  has  a higher 
object. 

The  story  is  not  without  its  lessons,  and  although 
there  is  no  attempt  to  thrust  these  lessons  to  the 
front,  yet  the  hope  is  entertained,  not  only  that  they 
will  be  easily  discovered,  but  that  they  may  also 
prove  helpful. 


The  narrative  has  been  issued  at  this  particular 
time  because  four  events  of  deep  interest  to  Mr. 
Wills  and  his  friends  occur  within  the  twelve- 
months— his  Jubilee  Birthday,  his  Silver  Wedding 
day,  the  coming  of  age  of  his  only  son,  and  the  25th 
year  of  the  establishment  of  the  Westminster  College. 

The  writer  would  like  to  add  that  he  feels  deeply 
grateful  to  all  who  have  furnished  him  with  par- 
ticulars, although  he  could  not,  in  all  cases,  mention 
the  names  of  his  correspondents  in  the  narrative. 


February  14 th,  1899. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  VILLAGE  OP  ROADE— AN  ECCENTRIC  MEMBER  OP  THE 
ARISTOCRACY.— KILSBY  TUNNEL.— HUNTING  A TIGER.— A 
VALENTINE. 


IV  \ ANY  people,  when  ‘ Roade  ’ is  mentioned,  think 
VJ“  they  have  heard  of  the  village  before. 

“ Oh  yes,”  they  remark,  I know.  There  was  a 
sensational  crime  committed  there,  was  there  not?” 

To  which  remark  answer  has  to  be  made,  “ Not  at 
the  Roade  of  which,  in  these  opening  pages,  we  shall 
have  to  speak. 

There  is  a ‘ Road  ’ without  a final  ‘ e.’  It  is  in 
Somersetshire,  and  there  is  a Roade  which  has  had  a 
final  ‘ e ’ tacked  on.  The  latter  is  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  it  is  with  that  we  have  to  do.” 


A pleasantly  situated  village  it  is,  reposing  amongst 
undulating  and  wooded  uplands.  We  have  heard  old 
inhabitants  declare  that  in  byegone  days  it  held  its 
weekly  market,  but  as  the  population,  all  told,  can 
never  have  been  above  700  souls,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  where  the  buyers  came  from. 

Beside  the  highway,  which  runs  into  the  important 
manufacturing  town  of  Northampton,  seven  miles 
distant,  stands  one  of  the  historic  “Queen  Eleanor” 
crosses. 

The  pathetic  story  of  these  crosses,  though  now  more 
than  six  hundred  years  old,  will  bear  repeating  again 
and  again.  The  warrior  king,  Edward  I.,  in  his  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  queen,  forgot  for  a while  his  great 
plans,  and  halted  in  a campaign  fraught  with  far- 
reacliiug  issues,  in  order  that  he  might  turn  back  and 
sorrowfully  follow  the  body  of  his  beloved  consort 
from  Lincolnshire  to  the  tomb  prepared  in  London. 
Afterwards,  at  every  place  where  the  melancholy 
procession  had  halted,  he  caused  a cross  of  beautiful 
workmanship  to  be  erected.  Of  these  tokens  of 
kingly  affection  and  devotion  only  two  now  remain : one 
is  at  Waltham,  18  miles  from  London,  and  the  other 
is  beside  the  highway  from  Northampton  to  Roade. 

One  of  the  notabilities  who  lived  in  the  locality 
a generation  ago  was  a member  of  the  aristocracy,  well 
known  at  the  time  for  his  eccentricities.  Amongst 
the  anecdotes  told  in  connection  with  him  was  one  to 
the  effect  that  every  morning  on  arising  he  used  to 
sprinkle  his  bed  and  the  bed  clothes  with  water  from  a 
watering  pot.  Perhaps  he  found  it  a bed  of  roses  and 
watered  it  as  if  it  had  been  one. 


It  may  be  well  to  receive  this  anecdote  with  doubt, 
because  the  nobleman  referred  to  lived  to  a good  old 
age,  and  he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  do  this  if  he 
had  slept  every  night  in  a damp  bed.  Rheumatism, 
or  some  kindred  complaint,  would  have  fitted  him  for 
a coffin  long  before  old  age  could  have  crept  on. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Northampton  has  been 
placed  on  the  main  line  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway.  It  was  the  town’s  own  fault  that 
it  was  not  so  placed  at  first.  The  Company  desired 
then  to  run  its  main  line  through  Northampton,  but 
the  townsfolk  would  have  none  of  it.  One  result  of 
this  opposition  was  that  the  line,  on  its  way  to  Rugby, 
had  to  be  constructed  some  miles  to  the  west  of 
Northampton,  which  necessitated  the  boring  of  the 
famous  Kilsby  Tunnel.  This  tunnel  is  2,423  yards  in 
length,  27  feet  high,  and  nearly  24  feet  wide.  Some 
ingenious  individual  has  calculated  that  the  bricks 
used  in  its  construction  — 36  millions — would  be 
sufficient  for  a causeway,  a yard  broad,  from  London  to 
Aberdeen  ; that  the  earth  removed  in  excavation  and 
embankment,  would  make  a pathway  of  the  same 
width  and  a foot  high  round  the  world  ; and  that  the 
cost  of  the  tunnel,  in  old  fashioned  penny  pieces,  would 
be  sufficient  for  a copper  kerb  to  the  earthern  path. 

A new  loop  line  now  brings  Northampton  on  to 
the  main  line,  and  Roade  is  the  point  at  which  the 
new  loop  diverges  from  the  old  route. 

The  district  is  famous  for  hunting.  In  the  season, 
the  red  coats  jog  off  to  the  meet,  and  then  Master  Fox 
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has  a warm  time  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
much  more  dangerous  game  than  foxes  had  to  be 
hunted. 

Mr.  Jamrach,  the  famous  dealer  in  wild  beasts,  had 
sent  off  a tiger  from  London  to  Liverpool.  When  the 
train,  by  which  it  was  being  conveyed,  had  passed 
Roade  a few  miles,  the  creature  contrived  to  leap  out 
and  escape.  There  was  consternation  all  around. 
Nobody  knew  where  the  tiger  would  turn  up  next. 
Everybody  feared  for  himself. 

Eventually,  soldiers  were  sent  out  from  Weedon 
Barracks,  who  succeeded  in  tracing  the  savage  beast 
and  shooting  it. 

In  this  village  of  Roade,  Mr.  Wills  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1849.  The  preface  to  this  book 
is  dated  “February,  14th,  1899” — Mr.  Wills’s  Jubilee 
birthday. 

When  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  first  came  to  England, 
many  people  tried  to  guess  his  Christian  names.  We 
never  heard  of  anybody  who  guessed  aright.  The 
‘ D.  L.’  puzzled  everybody. 

How  many  people  would  be  able  to  guess  Mr. 
Wills’s  Christian  names?  They  would  find  the 
‘ G.  S.  V.’  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  puzzling  as  the 
‘ D.  L-’  The  date  of  his  birth,  however,  suggests  one 
of  his  names. 

The  old  custom  of  sending  valentines  has  now  all 
but  ceased.  Young  people  in  these  days  innocently 
ask,  when  February  conies  in,  “ Ma,  did  people  used 
to  send  one  another  valentines  on  the  14th  of 
February  ? What  did  it  mean  V ” 
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Perhaps  they  are  not  quite  as  innocent  as  they 
appear,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  valentine  is  really 
all  but  dead.  The  Christmas  card  has  killed  it.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  different.  Then  the  valentine 
flourished,  and  when  on  the  14th  of  February  a little 
stranger  came  into  the  Wills’s  household  at  Roade,  it 
was  regarded  as  a valentine  indeed,  and  was  named 
accordingly. 

As  for  the  other  initials,  ‘ G.  S.’  there  are  little 
histories  connected  with  them  which  we  must  hold 
over  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SAMPSON  WILLS’S  DIARY.— A POT  OF  GOLD  FOR  A DINNER.— 
A TRAGIC  DEATH.-A  LIBERAL  GIVER.— THE  ‘REFORM’ 
AGITATION  IN  METHODISM. 


A CCORDING  to  a time-honoured  family  tradition 
there  was  relationship  between  some  of  Mr.  Wills’s 
ancestors  and  the  great  William  Pitt.  One  of  his 
great-grandmothers  wras  a well  dowered  member  of 
the  Pitt  family. 

For  generations  the  Wills  family  was  settled  at  the 
Buckinghamshire  town  of  Stony  Stratford,  where  they 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  builders  of 
churches  and  bridges.  The  first  contract  which  one 
member  of  the  family  executed  after  he  started  in 
business  was  the  erection  of  the  mile-stones  which 
still  mark  the  distances  along  the  high  road  from 
Stony  Stratford  to  Bletchley. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Sampson 
Wills  was  a builder  in  a substantial  way  of  business. 
In  his  work  he  displayed  both  engineering  skill  and 
architectural  taste.  A fine  bridge  which  spans  the 
Ouse  at  Cosgrove  is  still  known  as  ‘ Sampson’s  Bridge.’ 

He  left  a vellum-bound  manuscript  volume  (it  is 
in  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills’s  possession)  in  which  particulars 
concerning  himself  and  his  business  extending  over  a 
period  of  50  years — from  1780  to  1830 — are  recorded. 
The  following  is  the  earliest  entry  : — 
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“ March  25th,  1781. — I,  Sampson  Wills,  went  to  live 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  of  Newport  Pagnell, 
and  lived  with  him  till  November  4th,  1781,  and  then 
left  his  place.  Then  I went  to  live  with  Mr.  John 
Keats,  of  Newport  Pagnell,  January  15th,  1782,  and 
lived  with  him  till  October  nth,  1782,  and  then  came 
away,  and  stayed  away  till  December  27th,  1782,  and 
then  went  again  and  stayed  till  October,  1783,  and 
then  left  Newport  Pagnell.” 

The  book  gives  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  prices  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel  a century  ago. 
A ‘ pair  of  leather  Breeches  ’ bought  on  the  14th  of 
June,  179*4,  cost  a guinea.  And  a new  blue  coat  bought 
at  Olney,  six  weeks  later,  was  £1  18s.  Cotton  stock- 
ings were  dear — 4s.  a pair  As  a pair  of  shoes,  which  in 
those  days  would  be  made  of  leather,  could  be  had  for 
7s.,  it  follows  that  two  pairs  of  stockings  cost  more  than 
a pair  of  shoes  did. 

Sampson’s  business,  judging  by  this  book,  must 
have  been  extensive,  and  the  following  entry  seems  to 
show  that  bad  debts  were  some  times  nearly,  if  not 
actually  made.  “August  3rd,  1S30,  bill  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
due  October  6tli.  Paid,  I thank  God.”  The  amount 
of  this  bill  is  singularly  enough  omitted. 

Sampson  was  hearty,  jovial,  and  openhanded,  en- 
joying the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  liking  other 
people  to  enjoy  them  too  at  his  expense.  Wonderful 
stories  are  told  of  his  joviality,  of  his  generosity,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  his  quick  manner  and  warm 
temper. 
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It  is  said  that  on  the  completion  of  the  Cosgrove 
Bridge,  he  emptied  an  old-fashioned  teapot,  which  was 
filled  with  spade  guineas,  and  spent  them  all  on  a 
banquet.  Years  after  his  death  his  great-grand- 
children, who  had  heard  the  story  with  wide  open 
eyes,  would  look  wistfully  into  the  old  teapot  and  wish 
they  could  find  one  or  two  of  the  guineas  still  sticking 
there. 

This  hearty  old  Briton  was  Mr.  Wills’s  great  grand- 
father, and  Mr.  Wills  himself  was  named  “ Sampson  ” 
after  him. 

Terribly  tragic  was  Sampson  Wills’s  death.  He 
was  engaged  at  work  on  Calverton  Church  (one  of 
the  most  beautiful  churches  in  Buckinghamshire), 
and  had  ascended  the  steeple  to  superintend  the  fixing 
of  the  pinnacle.  Unhappily  he  overbalanced  himself 
and  fell.  He  was  alive  when  taken  up,  but  his  injuries 
were  fatal. 

Two  sons  of  Sampson  Wills  died  serving  King 
George  III.  One  of  them  was  slain  in  battle.  The 
death  of  the  other  does  not  agree  with  the  common 
idea  that  joy  never  kills— the  joy  of  meeting  his  brother 
in  a foreign  port  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Both,  when  they  came  home  on  furlough,  used  to 
relate  shuddering  stories  of  the  way  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  those  days  were  punished  with  the  cat. 

Another  son,  George,  born  in  1794,  came  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  Methodism.  The  father  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  troubled  by  the  conversion  of 
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one  son,  as  by  the  death  of  the  other  two,  for  he  was 
a staunch  upholder  of  Church  and  State,  particular 
about  such  matters  as  confirmation,  possessing  an 
opinion  opposed  to  Dissent,  and  having  especially  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Wesleyanism. 

“ George,”  said  he,  “ I’ve  lost  my  right  eye.  and 
would  rather  have  lost  my  right  arm  than  you  should 
have  become  a Methodist.” 

There  must  have  been  many  more  in  Stony 
Stratford  who  regarded  Wesleyanism  as  Sampson 
Wills  did,  for  John  Wesley,  in  his  Diary,  describes  the 
town  as  “ Stony  by  name  and  ‘ stony  ’ by  nature.” 

George  Wills  inherited  his  father’s  generous  spirit, 
but  his  generosity  did  not  go  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  father’s  had  done.  Under  a stirring  misssionary 
appeal  his  countenance  would  beam  and  glow,  and 
when  at  the  close  the  plate  was  handed  round,  he 
would  empty  into  it  every  coin  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

He  was  himself  a powerful  preacher,  whose  services 
were  in  great  request.  When,  in  1844,  the  great 
agitation  arose,  which  seemed  to  shake  Methodism  to 
its  foundations,  he  sided  strongly  with  the  Reformers, 
and  became,  later  on,  one  of  the  many  thousands  who 
separated  from  the  old  body. 

George  inherited,  not  only  his  father’s  generous 
spirit,  but  also  his  ability  and  taste  as  a builder.  He 
became  well  known  for  his  skill  as  a carver  in  stone, 
and  in  course  of  time  his  name,  like  that  of  Sampson, 
became  associated  with  numerous  structures  in  the 
locality. 
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Sampson  Wills,  notwithstanding  his  feeling  against 
Methodism,  came  to  have  fuller  confidence  in  George 
than  in  any  other  of  his  sons,  and  to  him  in  due  time 
the  business  descended. 

This  George  who,  by  the  way,  was  cousin  to  Carey, 
the  famous  missionary,  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Wills,  and  after  him,  as  well  as  after  Sampson,  Mr. 
Wills  was  named,  so  that  now  the  initials  “ G.  S.  V.” 
are  accounted  for:  — ‘G’  was  for  the  grandfather, 
“George;”  ‘S’  for  the  great-grandfather,  “Samp- 
son ; ” and  ‘ V ’ was  suggested  by  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Wills  was  born. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SIXTY  MILES  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. — A LARGE  FAMILY  — 
MARRIAGE  OF  MR.  WILLS’S  FATHER  AND  SETTLEMENT 
AT  ROADE.— REMOVAL  TO  STONY  STRATFORD.— INSTANCES 
OF  YOUTHFUL  INGENUITY  AND  DETERMINATION.— THE 
BROKEN  MANTELPIECE  AND  THE  FRIENDLY  APPLE  TREE. 


AT  THEN  Sampson  Wills  met  his  death,  his  son, 
* ’ George,  who  was  to  carry  on  the  Stony 
Stratford  business  in  succession  to  him,  had  settled  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  The  prospect  of 
removing  a distance  of  more  than  50  miles  was  not 
pleasant.  Railways  were  only  being  talked  about. 
The  coach  could  not  take  a whole  family  and  their 
furniture.  There  was  but  one  way  of  getting  through 
the  journey,  and  that  was  by  the  old  wagon. 

There  were  three  children — Jabez  (afterwards  the 
father  of  G.  S.  V.  Wills)  and  two  daughters.  There 
was  also  a cat  with  her  kittens,  which  had  occasionally 
to  be  taken  out  for  a run  on  the  road.  Hour  after 
hour,  through  the  night  as  well  as  through  the  day, 
the  party  wearily  rumbled  along.  If  they  attained  to 
a speed  of  one  mile  an  hour  they  thought  they  were 
going  at  a marvellous  rate.  Three  days  and  nights 
that  journey  is  said  to  have  lasted.  Those,  who 
travelled  by  the  old  wagons,  got  more  than  enough 
for  their  money. 

The  then  Duke  of  Grafton  was  patron  of  the  Wills 
family.  He  suggested,  when  Mr.  George  Wills  had 
been  some  years  at  Stony  Stratford,  the  desirability  of 
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removing  to  Blisworth,  ten  miles  off.  The  suggestion 
was  acted  upon  all  the  more  readily  because  a young 
stonemason,  John  Simpson  by  name,  had  married  one 
of  the  daughters,  and  was  prepared  to  carry  on  the  old 
business  at  Stony  Stratford. 

At  Blisworth,  young  Jabez  Wills — the  only  son  of 
Mr.  George  Wills — made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
William  Hickson,  a chemist.  Mr.  Hickson,  who  was 
twice  married,  was  blessed  with  a family  of  twenty-one 
children.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Master  Jabez 
that  a man  with  more  than  twenty  children  would 
not  object  to  part  with  one  of  them  under  pleasant 
conditions.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Being  willing 
to  take  unto  himself  for  life  a particular  daughter, 
he  made  known  his  wishes  and  was  not  refused.  Miss 
Hickson  became  Mrs.  Jabez  Wills,  and  the  young 
couple  settled  at  Roade,  three  miles  from  Blisworth, 
where  G.  S.  V.  Wills  was  born. 

The  mother  is  still  living.  The  father  died  on  the 
27th  June,  1896,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery. 

Not  at  Roade,  however,  where  he  was  born,  but  at 
Stony  Stratford,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  so 
many  generations,  Mr.  Wills  was  to  have  his  early 
training.  Mr.  Simpson,  at  Stratford,  died  whilst  com- 
paratively young,  whereupon  Mr.  Jabez  Wills  went 
back  to  the  old  home  and  carried  on  the  old  business. 

More  than  once  it  looked  as  if  little  G.  S.  V.  Wills 
would  not  live  to  have  any  up-bringing  at  all.  When 
only  two  years  of  age  an  attack  of  small-pox  proved 
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almost  fatal,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  fall  from  a tree.  His  most  serious 
accident,  however,  occurred  when,  one  day,  with  knife 
in  hand,  he  fell  from  his  chair  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
the  knife,  entering  beneath  the  chin,  ran  deeply  in 
towards  the  windpipe.  If  the  knife  had  pierced  only 
half-an-inch  deeper,  death  must  of  necessity  have 
resulted.  Mishaps,  however,  he  fortunately  survived, 
and  soon  began  to  display  powers  which  greatly  in- 
terested those  who  knew  him,  causing  them  to  be 
extremely  hopeful  concerning  his  future. 

When  a mere  child,  after  having  watched  the 
women  making  Buckinghamshire  lace,  he  constructed 
a small  steam  engine  for  winding  on  to  the  bobbins  the 
fine  thread  they  used. 

Like  all  boys,  he  had  romantic  ideas  of  desert 
islands,  forests  and  caves;  but  in  this  matter  he  went 
beyond  most  bo3rs,  for  he  constructed  a Robinson 
Crusoe  arbour  and  grotto,  studying,  before  he  set  to 
work,  every  book  bearing  on  the  theme  of  which  he 
could  get  hold,  and  also  consulting,  again  and  again, 
an  old  townsman  who  passed  for  an  authority  upon 
such  subjects. 

Amongst  the  favourite  musical  instruments  of 
those  days  was  the  ‘Seraphim.’  Master  Wills  possessed 
one,  but  he  soon  took  it  to  pieces — not  to  see  where 
the  music  came  from,  but  because  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  could  fill  it  with  figures  which 
by  means  of  wires,  might  be  made  to  perform.  His 
idea  was  successfully  carried  out,  and  great  was  the 
wonder  and  admiration  which  his  marionettes  aroused. 
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A much  more  remarkable  instance  of  determina- 
tion and  resourcefulness,  and  one  that  has  also  its 
humorous  side,  was  exhibited  in  connection  with  a 
juvenile  pig-dealing  transaction.  Master  Wills  had 
succeeded  in  saving  a sum  of  money  which,  for  a boy, 
was  very  considerable.  He  was  anxious  that  his 
capital  should  not  lie  idle,  and  therefore  determined, 
after  much  deliberation  and  seeking  of  advice,  to 
launch  out  into  the  pig-rearing  business.  He  invested 
in  four  young  porkers  and  a sack  of  barley  meal. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  success  of  the  scheme, 
disease  amongst  pigs  made  its  appearance  just  then, 
and  two  of  the  porkers,  instead  of  growing  and  fitting 
themselves  to  become  bacon,  died. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  friends,  “ the  others  will  die  too — are 
sure  to  do.” 

“Will  they?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Are  they  all  right  now  ? ” 

“ Yes.  They  are  all  right  at  present,  but  they  are 
sure  to  take  the  disease  sooner  or  later.” 

“ That  they  shan’t,”  cried  the  juvenile  pig  mer- 
chant, And  without  more  ado  he  climbed  into  the  sty, 
killed  the  animals,  dressed  them,  cut  them  up,  just  as 
he  had  seen  butchers  do,  and  sent  the  pork  round  as 
a present  to  poor  people. 

So  ended  the  pig  speculation,  and  Stony  Stratford 
has  not  rivalled  Chicago. 


Of  course,  the  lad  had  a genius  for  stone  cutting. 
It  ran  in  the  blood.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  spoil  good  work. 

A beautiful  mantelpiece  had  been  finished  for  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  It  was  all  ready  to  be  delivered  the 
next  morning,  when,  by  some  accident,  the  boy  knocked 
it  down  and  smashed  it.  Acting  under  the  kindly 
advice  of  his  mother  he  sought  shelter  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  the  higher  branches  of  a leafy  apple  tree. 

Presently  the  father  appeared,  cane  in  hand,  and 
passed  underneath,  but  he  never  thought  of  looking 
overhead,  and  Master  Wills  in  his  apple  tree  was  as 
safe  from  parental  anger  as  young  Charles  Stuart  in 
the  oak  had  been  from  Puritan  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STONY  STR 1TFORD. — ROMAN  PAVEMENT.— A ROMANCE  OF 
HISTORY.— THE  POET  COWPER  — OLD  WOLVERTON  CHURCH. 
-THE  OLD  COACHING  DAYS  AND  THE  ‘COCK  AND  BULL’. 


TT7E  have  glanced  at  Roade,  and  a few  lines 
* * concerning  Stony  Stratford  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. The  little  Market  town,  with  its  2,000 
inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Roman  highway  from 
London  to  Chester — the  ancient  Watling  Street. 

In  Mr.  Simpson’s  time,  a remarkable  piece  of 
tesselated  pavement  was  dug  up  from  some  ruins  near  to 
Whittlebury  Forest.  It  was  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  pieces  representing,  amongst  other  figures, 
the  face  of  a noble  Roman  lady.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
whose  property  it  became,  instructed  Mr.  Simpson  to 
repolish  it.  The  pavement  was  taken  to  pieces,  every 
fragment  polished  with  immense  labour  and  pains, 
and  then  all  were  refitted  together  again,  after  which 
it  was  sent  by  the  Duke  to  a London  museum. 

We  have  already  seen  that  on  the  Northampton 
road,  a Queen  Eleanor  cross  was  erected  by  Edward  I. 
There  was  also  another  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  down  as  far  back  as  1644.  From 
Northampton  to  Stratford  was  probably  one  day’s 
stage  of  the  funeral  procession. 

An  hour’s  walk  from  the  town  is  the  Forest  of 
Whittlebury,  where,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  English  history 
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occurred.  In  the  Spring  of  1464  Edward  IV.  was 
hunting  in  the  forest,  when  a beautiful  lad}’,  leading 
her  children,  approached  him.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Sir  John  Gray,  and  had  ventured  into  the  forest 
from  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Grafton — the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  Sir  Richard  Woodville — purposely 
to  intercept  the  King.  Her  husband  had  been  killed 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  his  estates  had  been  for- 
feited. She  prayed  the  King  to  restore  the  estates, 
and  hoped  by  presenting  herself  and  her  children 
before  him  in  this  fashion  to  touch  his  heart.  She 
touched  it  more  deeply  than  she  could  have  expected. 
The  King  was  so  smitten  with  her  charms  that  he 
made  her  his  queen.  The  marriage— kept  secret  for 
some  time  for  State  reasons — was  privately  solemnized 
at  Grafton,  on  May  1st,  1464.  It  was  fraught  with 
immense  consequences  to  Edward,  for  it  turned 
Warwick,  the  King  Maker,  from  a friend  into  an 
enemy. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  under  which  the  romantic 
interview  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  is  still  standing, 
and  is  known  as  the  ‘ Queen’s  Oak.’ 

A few  years  later  when  the  King  was  dead,  more 
sorrowful  events  closely  touching  the  Queen  occurred 
at  Stratford.  The  young  Princes,  Edward  V.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  supposed  to  have  been  smothered 
in  the  Tower,  were  her  children.  It  was  at  Stony 
Stratford,  Crookbacked  Richard,  under  pretence  of 
guarding  his  young  nephew,  the  King,  really  appre- 
hended him,  and  led  him  a prisoner  to  London.  The 
boy  slept  at  a house  in  High  Street,  then  the  ‘ Rose 
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and  Crown’  Inn,  and  now  a private  residence  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  T.  Betts,  builder. 

Stony  Stratford  has  connections  with  literature  as 
well  as  with  history.  George  Eliot  refers  to  it  in 
“ Adam  Bede.”  A greater  than  George  Eliot — Daniel 
Defoe — had  referred  to  it  long  before,  and  a greater 
than  either — Shakespeare — had  spoken  of  it  earlier 
still. 

With  Newport  Pagnell — an  hours’  walk  from  Stony 
Stratford — and  with  Olney,  a few  miles  still  further 
off,  the  name  of  the  poet  Cowper  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Much  of  his  inspiration  was  drawn  from  the 
charming  scenery  around.  Often  he  refers  to  its 
beauties  and  more  than  once  describes  it,  as  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  first  book  of  the  ‘Task  — 

“ Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o’er. 

Conducts  the  eye  along  its  sinuous  course 
Delighted.  There  fast  rooted  in  their  bank 
Stand,  never  overlook’d,  our  favourite  elms. 

That  screen  the  herdsman’s  solitary  hut ; 

While,  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 

That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale. 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 

Displaying  on  its  varied  sides  the  grace 
Of  hedgerow  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells. 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear ; 

Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote.” 

These  lines  suggest  a word  or  two  as  to  the  scenery 
about  Stony  Stratford.  In  pastoral  and  sylvan  beauty  it 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  view  from  Old  Wolverton 
Church-yard  in  early  summer  is  one  of  great  loveliness. 
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And  Old  Wolverton  Church  itself,  restored  a few  years 
since,  well  deserves  a visit.  It  should  be  seen,  how- 
ever, under  the  guidance  of  one  who  has  full  knowledge 
of  the  internal  adornments  and  their  meaning. 
Personal  experience  enables  the  writer  to  say  that  if 
the  clergyman  under  whose  guidance  the  restoration 
was  effected,  and  whose  ideas  were  embodied  in  the 
work  of  adornment,  be  still  there,  a courteous  guide 
will  certainly  be  forthcoming. 

It  may  seem  like  a step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  to  mention  in  this  connection  blackberries, 
but  their  abundance  is  so  extraordinary,  and  youthful 
Stratfordians  sometimes  make  such  a harvest  out  of 
them,  that  they  must  be  allowed  a word.  A bo3r  has 
been  known  to  gather  and  sell  30  bushels  of  this  wild 
fruit  in  one  season. 

In  the  old  coaching  days,  the  little  town  was  often 
a scene  of  bustle,  for  it  was  the  half-way  house 
between  Condon  and  Birmingham.  Railwa}’S  have 
ended  the  commotion  of  the  old  coaching  days,  but,  as 
far  as  Stony  Stratford  is  concerned,  they  have  made 
compensation,  for  the  Condon  and  North-Western 
Company  has  works  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  has 
gathered  at  New  Wolverton  a population  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  Stony  Stratford  itself. 

Two  of  the  famous  coaching  inns  still  flourish  in 
the  High  Street : they  are  the  4 Cock  ’ and  4 Bull,’ 
and  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  old  saying — a 
‘ Cock  and  Bull  story,’  arose  in  connection  with  these 
hostel ries,  and  referred  originally  to  the  yarns  which 
used  to  be  spun  there. 
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111  comparatively  recent  years,  a completely  ap- 
pointed Boarding  School,  on  a remarkable  scale,  has 
been  built  at  Stony  Stratford,  at  a cost  it  is  said  of 
^20,000.  There  are  200  bedrooms.  The  school  was  a 
clergyman’s  speculation,  and  ultimately  had  to  be 
given  up.  At  one  time  the  thought  was  in  Mr.  Wills’s 
mind,  “ Why  should  not  these  fine  buildings  become 
our  training  college  ? ” There  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  premises  could  have  been  purchased 
at  a remarkably  low  figure.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  it  seemed  wise  to  place  the  College  a good 
deal  nearer  to  London  than  Stony  Stratford  is. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


INFLUENCES  MOULDING  THE  CHARACTER. 


E may  glance  for  a few  minutes  at  some  of  the 


influences,  outside  those  of  home  and  family, 
which  helped  to  mould  the  character  of  Mr.  Wills. 

The  Church  played  its  part.  As  a youth,  Mr.  Wills 
was  for  a time  in  a church  choir,  and  a strong  inclina- 
tion towards  music  was  developed.  Under  Professor 
Hayward,  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  from  whom  he  took 
lessons,  he  attained  considerable  proficiency  as  an 
organist. 

Much  stronger,  however,  was  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  British  School,  which  he  attended  for 
several  years,  and  the  old  Baptist  Chapel  Sunday 
School,  to  which,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a chorister, 
he  became  greatly  attached. 

One,  who  knew  Mr.  Wills  well  in  those  days — the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Barley — has  supplied  particulars  of  the 
school.  “ This  school,”  he  says,  “ was  a pioneer  effort  to 
provide  educational  advantages  free  from  all  restraints 
upon  conscience  and  belief.  Its  standard  has  ever 
been  the  highest,  and  it  has  been  favoured  with  a suc- 
cession of  masters,  not  only  of  marked  ability,  but  of 
strong  individuality  and  of  sterling  worth.  The 
scholars  were  incited,  not  only  to  the  acquirement  of 
present  knowledge,  but  to  aspirations  and  efforts  for 
yet  greater  achievements ; and  the  school  reckons 
to-day,  amongst  its  * old  boys,’  no  mean  list  of 
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ministers,  schoolmasters  and  literary  men,  with  scores 
of  others,  who  in  less  prominent  spheres  have  become 
good  and  honourable  citizens.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  all,”  adds  Mr.  Barley — and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  include  this  sentence  in  our  extract 
from  his  communication — “ is  Mr.  George  S.  V.  Wills.” 

In  Mr.  Wills’s  day  the  master  of  the  school  was  Mr. 
Butcher.  He  was  an  artist  of  very  considerable 
ability.  We  are  glad  we  can  add  that  he  is  still  living, 
and  that  several  of  his  paintings  adorn  the  walls  of 
Mr.  Wills’s  residence  at  Croydon. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that,  under  a master 
like  this,  Mr.  Wills  began  to  display  artistic  gifts. 
He  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a large  share  of  the 
drawing  prizes,  and  at  one  time,  when  a stranger  artist 
took  up  his  temporary  abode  in  the  town  to  execute 
commissions,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Wills  should 
be  placed  under  his  tuition. 

Stronger  even  than  the  influence  of  the  day  school 
was  that  of  the  old  Baptist  Chapel  and  Sunday  School. 

Nonconformist  churches  that  can  date  back  to  the 
historic  year,  1662,  are  proud  of  the  fact.  Few,  indeed, 
were  founded  before  that  date,  but  of  this  few  the 
Baptist  Chapel  at  Stony  Stratford  is  one.  It  was 
founded  in  Cromwellian  days,  in  1656.  It  had  not 
been  established  long  before  troublous  times  arose. 
The  fierce  persecution  which  followed  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  fell  upon  the  Buckinghamshire  churches 
with  terrible  force. 
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With  reference  to  the  chapel  we  may  again  quote 
Mr.  Barley.  He  says,  “The  old  building  of  plain 
brick,  with  no  pretentions  to  architectural  beauty, 
stands  in  impressive  stillness,  overlooking  the  ‘Green  ’ 
with  the  graves  of  the  former  worshippers  lying  at  its 
doors.  It  has  many  noble  and  stirring  traditions  con- 
nected with  it,  for  its  history  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
intolerance  and  persecution.  Benjamin  Reach,  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Winslow,  frequently  ministered 
here.  He  it  was  who,  for  fidelity  to  conscience,  was 
put  in  the  pillory  at  Aylesbury  on  a market  day  in  the 
year  1664.  Up  to  that  time  this  instrument  of  torture 
had  been  reserved  for  the  vilest  criminals  only. 

“ Often,  in  those  days,  did  the  good  people  who 
gathered  for  worship  set  watchers  without,  lest  they 
should  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  who  were 
authorized  and  employed  to  molest  and  arrest  them. 
The  old  window  frames  are  still  preserved  through 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  congregation 
escaped  by  the  rear  of  the  chapel  to  the  cover  of  an 
adjacent  wood,  of  which  wood  all  traces  have  long 
since  disappeared.” 

Benjamin  Reach,  whose  name  and  writings  are 
still  held  in  honour,  not  only  stood  in  the  pillory  at 
Aylesbury,  but  also  at  Winslow,  where  he  then  dwelt. 
He  was  at  that  time  a young  man  of  24,  and  his 
offence  was — the  publication  of  a small  book  for  chil- 
dren, in  which  Baptist  views  were  taught.  To  the 
honour  of  the  people  of  Aylesbury  and  of  Winslow, 
it  should  be  said  that  instead  of  pelting  Mr.  Reach  as 
he  stood  in  the  pillory,  they  listened  to  him. 


Baptist  Chapel,  Stony  Stratford 
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“The  worthy  pastor”  continues  Mr.  Barley, 
“ during  Mr.  Wills’s  boyhood  was  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Forster, 
a man  of  saintly  character  and  of  no  mean  culture  who 
passed  away  at  Hereford  quite  recently,  in  a ripe  old 
age.  The  impress  of  his  devoted  ministry  is  still  upon 
many  in  the  little  town.  It  was  exerted  too  in  wider 
spheres,  for  many  were  inspired  and  instructed  by 
him  to  go  forth  as  preachers  and  leaders  of  men. 

“ Most  prominent  amongst  these  was  Hugh  Stowell 
Brown,  at  that  time  a student  engineer  in  the  Rondon 
and  North-Western  Rocomotive  Works  at  Wolverton, 
and  afterwards  for  so  many  years,  not  only  a prominent 
figure  and  potent  force  in  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  Riverpool,  and  of  Rancashire  generally,  but  also  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  whole  Baptist  denomination. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  Mr.  Barley  adds,  “that 
the  Sunday  School  exerted  a stong  formative  influence 
upon  Mr.  Wills’s  life.”  To  this  day  Mr.  Wills  remem- 
bers with  deep  gratitude  the  teaching  and  example  of 
the  Sunday  School  Superintendent  of  his  time — Mr. 
Walker — concerning  whom  a correspondent — Mr. 
Bridgeman  — says  : “ For  years  he  was  both  a Deacon 
and  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  and  no  man  ever 
gave  himself  more  earnestly  to  the  duties  of  these  two 
offices.  From  1864  to  1881,  I came  into  close  contact 
with  him,  both  as  a teacher  under  him  and  as  a fellow 
memberand  an  officerin  the  Baptist  Church,  and  I think 
I never  met  with  a more  whole-hearted  Christian.” 

Amid  such  influences  as  these  Mr.  Wills  was  fitted 
for  life’s  duties,  but  what  career  he  should  attempt  had 
yet  to  be  decided. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


START  IN  LIFE.  — DOCTOR’  CASHMERE  AND  ‘THE  YOUNG 
DOCTOR.’— COMMENCEMENT  OF  APPRENTICESHIP.— PRESENTA- 
TION BIBLE. 


'T'HE  clever  and  ingenious  lad  does  not  always 
become  a successful  man.  His  cleverness  and 
ingenuity  are  often  his  dangers.  When  he  finds  he 
can  do  almost  anything  easily,  he  is  apt  to  conclude 
that  mere  cleverness  will  carry  him  through  life 
successfully,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  apply  him- 
self with  diligence  to  some  one  thing  in  particular. 
Such  a conclusion  is  fatal  to  success  in  life.  Clever- 
ness and  adaptability,  without  application,  may  enable 
a lad  to  become  ‘Jack  of  all  Trades,’  but  will  not 
make  him  master  of  any.  The  boy  who  thinks  they 
will  is  not  likely  to  become  anything  better  than 
somebody’s  ‘handyman.’ 

Those  who  have  read  the  foregoing  pages  will  have 
noticed  that  Mr.  Wills  was,  from  his  earliest  boyhood, 
quick  and  inventive  to  a high  degree,  and  they  may 
have  asked  themselves,  “ But  will  he  settle  to  any- 
thing in  particular?”  He  did.  He  has  in  the  course 
of  his  life  put  his  hand  to  many  things  in  the  way  of 
recreation,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  his  business  career,  steadily  pur- 
sued one  thing — the  study  of  chemistry  and  the 
mastery  of  the  secrets  connected  with  drugs. 

A well-known  resident  in  Stony  Stratford  in  the 
days  of  Mr,  Wills’s  boyhood  was  ‘ Doctor’  Cashmere. 
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Inhabitants  of  the  town  to-day  not  only  remember 
the  doctor  with  gratitude,  but  attribute  to  his  skill  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  alive.  And  yet  the  doctor  was, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a ‘doctor’  at  all.  The  desig- 
nation was  a courtesy  title,  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
neighbours.  The  regular  practitioner,  if  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  ‘doctor’  at  all,  would  most  likely  have 
given  him  quite  another  name. 

But  although  the  doctor — it  will  be  convenient  to 
speak  of  him  by  this  title — had  not  received  a regular 
medical  training,  he  had  undoubtedly  acquired  won- 
derful skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  sores  and 
skin  diseases.  Many  cases,  said  to  have  been  given 
up  by  others  as  beyond  healing,  he  succeeded  in 
curing. 

He  practised  not  only  in  Stony  Stratford,  but  also 
in  the  villages  round  about,  journeying  out  to  parti- 
cular places  on  certain  days.  He  had  a host  of 
patients,  a few  of  whom,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
cared  to  have  it  known — until  after  they  had  been 
cured,  at  any  rate— that  they  were  trusting  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a practitioner  who  was  not  registered. 

Master  Wills,  on  leaving  school,  went  to  live  with 
the  doctor.  He  was  engaged  to  make  up  the  various 
pills  and  plasters,  ointments  and  mixtures  which 
were  prescribed.  It  was  not  likely  the  youth  would 
long  be  content  to  handle  drugs  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  He  soon  set  himself  to  master,  first,  the 
names,  and  then  the  properties  and  composition  of  the 
articles  he  compounded.  Further  than  this,  every 
medical  book  in  the  establishment  was  studied — 
generally  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
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The  doctor,  delighted  to  see  his  young  assistant 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  helped  him  as 
much  as  possible,  and  before  long  took  him  on  the 
country  journeys,  and  gave  him  opportunhy  to  study 
cases  as  well  as  medicines.  Master  Wills,  as  a result, 
soon  became  known  throughout  the  district  as  ‘ the 
young  doctor.’  ‘Young  ’ he  certainly  was,  for  he  had 
barely  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 

Mr.  Wills  still  tells,  with  great  gusto  how,  after 
a while,  he  would  sometimes  be  sent  into  the  villages 
by  himself. 

“ You  see,”  he  says,  “ it  was  this  way  ; if  the  doctor 
was  unwell  and  had  to  stay  at  home,  to  look  after  him- 
self, he  would  send  me  out  to  look  after  the  patients.” 

“ That  showed  confidence  in  you.  How  did  }rou 
get  on  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! I went  to  the  patients’  houses,  or  to  the 
places  where  they  had  to  meet  the  doctor,  and  went 
into  their  cases.  If  I had  had  fort)'-  years’  experience 
I could  not  have  been  more  confident  than  I was — 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  I might  have  been  a little 
less  confident  sometimes.” 

“ And  what  was  the  result  ? ” 

“ I feel  proud  even  yet  when  I remember  that  I 
never  lost  the  doctor  an  old  patient,  but  on  the  con- 
trary succeeded  in  getting  him  new  ones.” 

It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  Mr.  Wills  had 
become  partial  to  the  drug  business.  Such  was  the 
case.  He  felt  he  should  like  to  make  it  his  life’s 
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calling,  and  therefore,  after  spending  three  years  with 
the  doctor,  he  was  regularly  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Harris,  an  old  established  and  highly  respected 
chemist  and  druggist  of  Stony  Stratford.  This  was  in 
the  year  1866. 

The  severance  between  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Wills 
was  not  without  regret  on  both  sides.  Each  had  come 
to  feel  a deep  interest  in  the  other,  and  Dr.  Cashmere 
showed  his  sense  of  Mr.  Wills’s  worth  by  presenting 
him  with  a handsomely  bound  Illustrated  Bible. 

The  worthy  doctor  lived  to  a good  old  age.  He 
died  on  May  9th,  1888,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

POWDERED  ALOES.  HOW  NOT  TO  TEST  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 
NOVEL  AIDS  TO  STUDY.  THE  PHARMACY  ACT,  1868. 


TI>  EFORE  being  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 

Wills  went  for  a “ month  on  trial.”  This  was 
wise.  There  must  necessarily  be  considerable  difference 
between  being  an  assistant  to  Doctor  Cashmere  and 
being  apprenticed  to  a regular  chemist,  although  in 
both  situations  he  would  have  to  handle  drugs,  and  so  it 
was  just  as  well,  before  being  bound,  that  he  should 
make  sure  he  would  like  the  second  situation  as  well 
as  he  did  the  first. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  one  of  the  first  things  which 
Mr.  Harris  set  Mr.  Wills  to  do  was  to  powder  Cape 
aloes.  There  were  about  7 lbs.  of  these  aloes,  and  the 
youth,  anxious  to  do  his  best  in  his  new  situation, 
pounded  away  much  more  vigorously  and  a great  deal 
longer  than  was  necessary.  Those  who  know  anything 
about  Cape  aloes  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  what 
one  result  of  this  hearty  hammering  would  be.  Aloe 
dust,  almost  sufficient  to  suffocate  one,  filled  nostrils 
and  throat,  making  the  lad  feel  so  unwell  that  he  had 
to  cease  work  for  the  day. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Harris,  the  next  morning,  “Do 
you  still  think  you  would  like  to  be  a chemist?” 

“ Will  aloes  have  to  be  powdered  very  often,  sir?  ” 
asked  the  youth,  as  cautious  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Scotchman. 
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“ Not  very  often — only  occasionally.” 

“ Then  I should  still  like  to  be  a chemist,  sir,”  was 
the  reply. 


POETEAIT  OF  ME.  HAEEIS. 


And  so,  in  due  course,  the  indentures  were  signed. 

Another  incident,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards, 
had  also  its  humorous  side. 

Among  other  matters,  which  the  new  apprentice 
was  anxious  to  inquire  into,  was  the  purity  of  the 
drugs  supplied  to  his  employer  by  the  various  whole- 
sale houses.  He  was  always  applying  tests  to  find  out 
if  these  things  were  what  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

On  one  occasion,  a quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
had  been  sent  in.  Mr.  Wills,  taking  a sample,  added 
a solution  of  barium  chloride.  The  result  was  a white 
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precipitate  which  the  young  student  took  to  be  barium 
sulphate,  due,  as  he  thought,  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  hydrochloric.  He  at  once  reported 
his  supposed  discovery  to  Mr.  Harris. 

“There  is  sulphuric  acid  in  this  hydrochloric,  sir. 

I have  just  tested  it.” 

“ Is  there  ? Send  it  back  at  once  to  the  wholesale 
house,”  said  Mr.  Harris.  “Tell  them  what  is  the 
matter  with  it,  and  ask  them  to  change  it.” 

Back  the  hydrochloric  acid  went,  and  very  soon  the 
wholesale  house  forwarded  a fresh  supply,  with  a 
polite  apology  for  having  made  a mistake  with  regard 
to  the  first 

A short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Wills  had  reason  to 
believe  he  had  made  a little  mistake  in  this  business. 
Turning  up  the  Pharmacopoeia  again,  he  noticed  that 
barium  chloride  was  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  that  the  ‘ acid  ’ should  be  diluted  with 
water  before  applying  the  barium  test.  In  his 
previous  testing  he  had  neglected  to  dilute  the  acid  ; 
but  having  a sample  of  the  first  delivery  still  on  hand 
he  tried  again,  this  time  taking  care  to  dilute  it.  There 
was  no  precipitate  now.  The  acid  was  quite  pure. 
The  wholesale  house  need  not  have  apologised  for 
their  mistake  in  sending  it.  The  only  mistake  they 
had  made  was  in  exchanging  it  without  first  testing  it 
for  themselves. 

Some  of  the  aids  to  study  which  Mr.  Wills  devised 
for  himself  Mr.  Iiarris  was  disposed  to  object  to.  In 
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order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  names, 
composition  and  doses  of  the  various  drugs,  he  wrote 
these  particulars  on  gummed  paper,  and  stuck  the 
papers  on  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles.  The  drawers 
were  treated  in  much  the  same  fashion.  Every  one 
was  labelled  with  the  botanical  name,  the  natural 
order,  and  the  habitat  of  the  drug  it  contained.  Even 
the  gold  labels  on  the  jars  were  marked  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  doses. 

Mr.  Harris  now  thought  it  was  time  he  interfered. 
Gummed  paper  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  he  might 
not  have  objected  to.  The  marking  of  the  drawers  he 
might  even  have  endured.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
gold  labels  he  felt  that  his  apprentice’s  enthusiasm  was 
going  a little  too  far.  More  than  once  he  declared 
that  the  jars  should  be  re-labelled,  and  that  Mr.  Wills 
should  be  made  to  bear  the  expense. 

The  apprentice  respectfully  pointed  out  what  an  im- 
mense help  it  was,  to  have  to  read  all  particulars  about 
a drug,  every  time  he  went  to  a bottle,  drawer,  or  jar. 
By  this  means  the  facts  must  become  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  memory.  Mr.  Harris,  after  a while, 
appeared  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  New  labels 
were  never  procured,  nor  was  the  writing  erased  from 
the  old  ones. 

When  Mr.  Wills  had  completed  about  two  years  of 
his  apprenticeship  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868  was 
passed.  This  Act  set  forth  that  it  was  ‘expedient  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  that  anyone  commencing  busi- 
ness as  a chemist  and  druggist  should  possess  com- 
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petent  practical  knowledge,’  and  therefore,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  those  who  would  open  shop  must, 
before  doing  so,  be  duly  examined  and  registered.  In 
other  words,  he  must  pass  the  ‘Preliminary’  (since 
called  ‘ The  First  ’),  and  then  the  minor  or  qualifying 
examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Mr.  Wills  immediately  set  to  work  harder  than  ever. 
The  Latin  grammar  was  closely  pored  over,  and  a 
resolve  was  made  to  the  effect  that,  though  Caesar 
might  have  conquered  Ancient  Britons,  one  young 
modern  Briton  would  conquer  Caesar — yes,  and  ‘ Om- 
nia Gallia  ’ too. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CHANGES.— ONE  OE  THE  FIRST  ‘MAJOR’  MEN— REMOVAL  TO 
BIRMINGHAM— ALARMING  FIRES.— REMOVAL  TO  WALES.— A 
LESSON  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


TN  the  summer  ot  1868  Mr.  Harris  disposed  of  his 
business  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Bullus,  of  West  Brom- 
wich. Mr.  Wills,  of  course,  ‘ went  with  the  inven- 
tory.’ 

In  little  more  than  a twelvemonth,  however,  Mr. 
Bullus  removed,  having  disposed  of  the  business  to 
Mr.  Swinbourne,  with  whom  Mr.  Wills  completed  his 
apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Swinbourne  was  one  of  the  first  men  who 
passed  both  the  ‘ minor  ’ and  the  ‘ major  ’ examina- 
tions under  the  new  regulations.  He  used  to  exhibit 
his  certificates  in  the  shop  window,  and  make  a display 
of  the  chemicals  he  had  prepared  during  his  course  of 
study.  Very  considerable  was  the  interest  they  created. 
Their  effect  upon  Mr.  Wills  was  to  spur  him  to  still 
greater  exertions.  He  resolved  that  he  would  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  ‘major.’  So  he 
told  Mr.  Swinbourne,  and  that  gentleman  both 
encouraged  and  helped  him. 

Soon,  however,  Mr.  Wills  was  to  leave  the  little 
country  town  where,  so  far,  nearly  all  his  days  had 
been  spent.  Mr.  Bullus,  having  purchased  a business 
at  Hockley  Hill,  Birmingham,  invited  Mr.  Wills  to 
become  his  assistant,  and  the  invitation  was  readily 
accepted. 
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Mr.  Bullus  was  a gentleman  who  added  great  busi- 
ness ability  to  an  upright  character  and  a most  kindly 
disposition.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  set  an 
admirable  example,  and  Mr.  Wills  was  considerably 
and  permanently  affected  for  good  by  contact  with 
him. 

While  at  Birmingham  Mr.  Wills  passed  through 
two  experiences  which  were  startling  at  the  time,  and 
which  left  unpleasant  effects. 

One  cold  winter’s  night,  whilst  enjoying  a comfort- 
able sleep  between  the  blankets,  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  cries  of  ‘ Fire  ! ’ There  was  smoke  in  the 
room,  and  a smell  of  burning,  whilst  Mr.  Bullus  could 
be  heard  crying  out : 

“ George  ! George  ! Come  down  at  once.  Don’t 
wait  to  put  anything  on.” 

Bewildered,  and  only  half  awake,  Mr.  Wills  sprang 
out  of  bed,  groped  in  the  dark  for  his  clothing,  clutched 
such  as  he  could  find,  and  then  rushed  downstairs — 
he  was  at  the  top  of  the  house — and  out  into  the 
street. 

It  was  the  shop  next  door  to  Mr.  Bullus’s  that  was 
on  fire — a large  tobacconist’s.  The  firemen  found  it 
as  much  as  they  could  do  to  prevent  the  flames  from 
breaking  through  the  party-wall  and  setting  fire  to 
Mr.  Bullus’s  premises.  Fortunately  they  succeeded. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  very  next  night 
Mr.  Wills  was  again  aroused  and  fetched  downstairs 
by  cries  of  ‘ Fire  ! ’ and  by  the  blowing  of  policemen’s 
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whistles.  This  time  the  outbreak  was  not  quite  as 
near  to  Mr.  Bullus’s  as  the  tobacconist’s  had  been.  It 
was  too  near,  however,  to  be  pleasant.  It  had  occurred 
at  a timber-yard  immediately  opposite. 

These  two  circumstances  gave  a considerable  shock 
to  Mr.  Wills.  For  nights  afterwards  it  was  impossible 
to  go  to  bed  without  wondering  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  another  outbreak  of  fire  before  morning,  and 
weeks  elapsed  ere  the  nervous  system  completely  re- 
covered itself. 

In  1870  Mr.  Wills  was  offered  the  management  of 
the  drug  department  at  Messrs.  Hadley  & Stokoe’s, 
Castle  Street,  Hay,  Breconshire.  Mr.  Bullus  was  con- 
sulted, and,  with  his  approval,  the  post  was  accepted. 

At  this  time  it  seemed  likely  that  Mr.  Bullus  would 
live  for  years.  Mr.  Wills  well  remembers  an  agent 
calling  in  the  shop  and  trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Bullus 
to  insure  his  life.  “Why  should  I insure?”  Mr. 
Bullus  asked  the  agent.  “ I am  in  the  best  of  health. 
What  is  to  prevent  me  from  living  to  be  seventy  or 
even  eighty  years  of  age  ? ” 

This  closed  the  interview,  and  the  agent  retired. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Bullus  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  The  Hockley  Hill  business  had  to  be  given 
up,  and  though  a twelvemonth’s  complete  rest  so  far 
restored  him  that  he  was  able  to  take  another  business 
— this  time  at  Fareham,  a quiet  town  in  Hampshire  and 
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close  by  the  sea — yet  the  improvement  was  but  tem- 
porary. In  January,  1875,  a second  stroke  carried  him 
off  in  a few  days. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  BTJLLUS. 


Mrs.  Bullus  is  still  alive,  and,  as  recently  as  August, 
of  last  year,  wrote  Mr.  Wills  a most  kindly  letter,  in 
which  she  said  “you  will  always  seem  a link  to  the 
past,’’  and  “ how  proud  and  pleased  my  husband 
would  have  felt  to  be  present  at  your  jubilee  gather- 
ing.” 

The  sudden  termination  of  Mr.  Bullus’s  career — the 
strong  man  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  and  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  many  j^ears  of  work,  but 
cut  off  in  his  prime — was  an  event  never  likely  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  under  whose  immediate  notice  it 


came, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION- -REMARKABLE  ARRANGEMENTS 
IN  CONNECTION  THEREWITH.— EXPERIENCES  AT  HAY. 


HIRST  at  Hay.  Mr.  Wills  took  his  Preliminary 


Examination  in  connection  with  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

In  those  days,  the  arrangements  with  regard  to 
this  examination  were  of  a most  extraordinary 
character.  It  was  a three  hours’  examination,  and 
was  held  four  times  a year  at  various  centres  through- 
out the  country.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  was 
that  candidates  could  not  only  choose  the  centre  at 
which  they  would  sit — which  was  all  right — but  they 
could  also  arrange  with  the  superintendent  the  par- 
ticular hour  at  which  they  would  take  the  examin- 
ation. Students  at  one  centre  would  prefer  an  early 
hour,  while  at  another  centre  a late  hour  would  be 
more  convenient. 

From  this  arrangement  remarkable  results  followed. 

One  result  was — candidates  were  presenting  them- 
selves all  the  day  through  at  the  different  centres  : one 
hour  at  one  centre,  at  later  hours  at  other  centres. 

Another  result,  of  course  was,  in  some  cases,  fraud. 
What  else  could  be  expected  ? If  those  who  drew  up 
the  arrangements  had  tried  to  devise  a scheme  that 
would  encourage  fraud,  they  could  hardly  have  suc- 
ceeded better.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
questions  were  telegraphed  from  centres,  which  had 
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sat  in  the  morning,  to  students  who  were  to  sit  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  at  other  centres,  and  that  in 
some  cases  the  questions  were  actually  shown  by 
early  students  to  late  ones. 

Examinations  conducted  under  such  conditions 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  satisfactory.  They  were 
calculated  to  dishearten  earnest  students,  to  encourage 
the  idle  in  their  idleness,  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
deception,  and  to  give,  in  the  end,  results  that  were 
untrustwortlry.  These  facts  were  presently  recognised 
by  the  authorities,  and  then  arrangements  were  made 
(as  they  ought  to  have  been  at  first),  to  prevent 
candidates  from  knowing  what  the  questions  would 
be,  until  thejr  faced  them  in  the  examination 
room. 

In  Mr.  Wills’s  case  it  happened  that  he  and  an 
apprentice  in  the  same  establishment  were  to  take  the 
examination  on  the  same  day.  Both  could  not  be 
spared  from  business  at  once,  and  therefore  it  was 
arranged  that  the  apprentice  should  sit  in  the  morning 
at  Brecon,  and  Mr.  Wills  at  Hereford  in  the  afternoon. 
The  apprentice  had  returned  from  Brecon  before  Mr. 
Wills  had  left  for  Hereford.  What  a temptation  to  a 
man  just  going  out  to  an  examination,  to  know  that 
the  friend  whom  he  meets  on  the  doorstep  has,  in  his 
pocket,  the  questions  which  will  have  to  be  answered 
if  the  examination  is  to  be  passed  ! It  is  to  the  credit 
of  both  that  Mr.  Wills  went  to  the  examination  without 
the  faintest  idea  as  to  the  particular  questions  he 
would  be  expected  to  answer. 
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“You’ll  get  through,  right  enough,”  said  the 
apprentice,  and  that  was  all  that  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Whether  all  candidates  resisted  temptation  in  this 
fashion  might  be  a question,  but  what  might  be  said 
of  those  who  made  such  arrangements  that  numbers 
of  young  men  were  subjected  to  this  temptation  ever}' 
three  months  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the  apprentice,  when  he 
said  “You’ll  get  through,”  proved  a true  prophet. 
Mr.  Wills  ‘ got  through.’  Equally  pleasant  is  it  to 
add  that  the  apprentice  himself  got  through  also,  and 
that  he  is  now  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
pharmaceutical  establishments  in  the  West  of  England. 

While  at  Hay,  where  he  continued  for  two  j'ears, 
Mr.  Wills  came  under,  fresh  influences,  which  have 
had  much  to  do  with  his  success  in  life. 

Amongst  the  friendships  he  formed  here  was  one 
with  the  Rev.  A.  Reece,  pastor  of  the  Hay  Baptist 
Chapel.  Mr.  Wills  had  at  that  time  joined  the  choir 
of  the  English  church  in  Hay  ; but  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  for  many  years  under  Baptist 
influences,  members  of  Mr.  Reece’s  flock,  not.  un- 
naturally, became  anxious  to  see  him  worship  with 
them. 

One  good  old  man,  known  to  all  the  neighbour- 
hood as  ‘ Father  Jenkins,’  took  special  interest  in  the 
matter.  Every  Sunday  morning  he  would  meet  Mr. 
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Wills,  and  in  the  most  earnest  tone  and  manner 
possible  would  say,  “ Do  you  look  here,  young  man,  I 
want  you  to  leave  Rome.” 

By  ‘ Rome’  he  meant  the  Church  of  England.  A 
fixed  idea  of  the  worthy  old  man’s  was  that  the  two 
Communions  were  one. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wills  was 
soon  to  be  found,  occasionally,  at  any  rate,  with  the 
Hay  Baptists,  sometimes  playing  the  organ  for  them, 
and  sometimes  helping  them  in  other  waj^s.  By-and- 
by  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  them  altogether. 

Among  those  whom  he  met  was  a Miss  Goode. 

“ Do  you  happen  to  know  a place  called  Stony 
Stratford  ? ” Miss  Goode  asked  one  day,  in  the  course 
of  conversation. 

“ I believe  I do,”  replied  Mr.  Wills,  “ I ought  to, 
considering  that,  though  it  is  not  my  native  place,  I 
always  think  of  it  as  such.” 

“How  very  remarkable,”  replied  Miss  Goode, 
“ My  mother  is  visiting  there  at  the  present  time.” 

Further  enquiry  showed  that  the  circumstances 
were  even  more  remarkable  than  had  yet  appeared, 
for  Miss  Goode’s  mother  was  staying  with  friends  at 
Stony  Stratford,  living  next  door  to  Mr.  Wills’s  parents. 

For  twenty-five  years  now  ‘ Miss  Goode’  has  been 
Mrs.  Wills,  and  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that  she  has  been,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  a 
helpmeet  to  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PREPARING  POR  THE  MINOR  EXAMINATION— BARROW-IN-FUR- 
NESS—THE  ‘MINOR’  TAKEN.— APPLIES  FOR  THE  POST  OF 
DISPENSER  TO  THE  QUEEN’S  HOUSEHOLD.— WHAT  THE 
OBSTACLE  WAS.— HOW  THE  OBSTACLE  WAS  REMOVED  AND 
THE  POST  OBTAINED. 


]\ /TR.  WIRES  left  Hay  in  order  to  devote  himself 
-LV'L  entirely  to  study  for  the  Minor  Examination. 
He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  he  had  time  for  a 
little  ordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  study,  and  so  he 
took,  temporarily,  a situation  at  Barrow-in-Furness 
with  Mr.  Goodwin,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  the 
Strand.  At  that  time  the  ‘Strand’  was  one  of  Barrow’s 
most  important  thoroughfares,  second  only  to  spacious 
* Duke  Street.’ 

Barrow-in-Furness  is  a brand-new  town.  It  has 
sprung  up  within  the  present  generation,  and  owes  its 
existence  to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  late 
Sir  James  Ramsden. 

It  could  hardly,  in  truthfulness,  be  called  a beauti- 
ful town.  The  prevailing  colour  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  a dull  red,  or  brown.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  often  spoke  of  ‘Barrow  brown,’  as  if  the 
name  indicated  some  new  shade  of  colour.  The 
haematite  iron  ore,  which  constitutes  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  district  is  responsible  for  this  prevailing 
hue.  This  ore  tinges  the  water  in  the  ditches,  dyes 
the  clothes  of  the  miners,  and  affects  the  stone  in  the 
quarries.  Great  masses  of  the  ore  itself  are  heaped 
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up  at  the  railway  sidings,  and  long  strings  of  railway 
trucks,  laden  with  it,  are  always  on  their  way  to  the 
great  steelworks  in  the  town. 

The  builders  of  the  town,  grateful  to  the  mineral 
which  brought  them  wealth,  made  the  reddish-brown 
tint  the  local  fashion.  Railway  engines  and  carriages, 
railway  stations  and  public  buildings,  were  all  of  a 
similar  colour.  To  such  a pitch  was  this  fancy  fol- 
lowed that,  when  a daily  newspaper  was  first  published 
in  the  town  (‘The  Barrow-in-Furness  & North- 
Western  Daily  Times ’),  it  was  printed  in  brown  ink 
on  paper  of  a brown  hue.  This  journal  desired  to 
become  known  as  ‘the  brown  paper,’  and  it  took  weeks 
to  convince  the  proprietors  that  brown  ink  on  brown 
paper  was  not,  and  could  not  be  made,  very  legible. 

But  although  Barrow  itself  cannot  claim  to  be  very 
beautiful,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  near,  and 
much  more  that  is  interesting  and  beautiful  also,  not 
very  far  off.  On  the  north  of  the  town  is  the  Duddon, 
the  river  in  whose  praise  Wordsworth  penned  a series 
of  sonnets,  exclaiming  at  the  commencement, 


“ Pure  flow  the  verse,  pure,  vigorous,  free  and  bright. 

For  Duddon,  long-loved  Duddon  is  my  theme  ! ” 

On  the  west  only  a narrow  island,  the  Island  of 
Walney,  separates  the  town  from  the  sea,  and  on  an 
islet  towards  the  south  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Robey’s 
strange  ‘ Tales  and  Traditions  of  Lancashire.’ 
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The  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey  are  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  town  on  its  eastern 
side.  Extensive  as  are  these  ruins,  they  are  so  com- 
pletely hidden  in  the  Valley  of  Deadly  Nightshade, 
that  travellers  by  the  high  road  have  passed  within  a 
stone’s  throw  and  yet  have  failed  to  see  them. 

Further  afield  is  the  charming  district  around 
Conishead  Priory,  and  still  further,  but  within  easy 
distance,  are  Coniston,  Windermere,  and  all  the 
glories  of  ‘ England’s  Pocket  Switzerland.’ 

Mr.  Wills  remained  at  Barrow  about  a year,  and 
then  left.  Afterwards,  however,  he  went  down  to 
Folkestone  for  a little  while,  going  into  the  employ  of 
Mr.  J.  Stainer  for  what  is  known  as  ‘ The  Season.’ 

Whilst  here  an  idea  came  into  Mr.  Wills’s  mind  to 
the  effect  that  he  might  do  better  by  going  abroad 
than  by  staying  in  the  old  country.  It  must  have 
been  the  sight  of  the  Folkestone  steamboats  which 
put  this  thought  into  his  mind.  It  seemed  such  an 
easy  thing  to  go  on  board  and  steam  away  for  foreign 
parts.  On  writing  to  Hay,  however,  there  came  back 
a letter  which  soon  put  an  end  to  the  project.  Mr. 
Wills  at  once  turned  his  back  on  lands  beyond  the 
seas,  went  in  for  his  ‘ minor,’  and  took  it. 

While  in  London  at  this  time,  he  chanced  to  hear 
that  there  was  a vacancy  for  a dispenser  to  Her 
Majesty’s  household.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Dr. 
Du  Pasquier,  Apothecary  to  Her  Majesty,  offering  his 
services  and  enclosing  testimonials.  The  result  was 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Du  Pasquier  at  62,  Pall  Mall. 
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There  had  been  over  sixty  applications  for  this 
post.  From  this  number  the  doctor  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  select  Mr.  Wills,  but  there  was  one  objection. 
It  was  true  Mr.  Wills  had  just  passed  the  Minor 
Examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  the 
value  of  this  test  was  not  then  fully  understood  by  the 
medical  profession.  The  certificate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall  was  what  Dr.  Du  Pasquier  attached  great 
importance  to,  and  this  Mr.  Wills  did  not  hold. 

“ If  you  would  not  mind  waiting  until  Thursday r 
sir,”  the  applicant  ventured  to  suggest,  “ I think 
that  obstacle  could  be  removed.” 

In  these  days  no  such  suggestion  could  have  been 
made,  because  now  the  examination  at  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall  is  held  only  once  in  three  months ; but 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  held  weekly,  and  a candi- 
date could  sit  on  any  Thursday  he  chose,  simply  by 
paying  the  fee  on  the  preceding  Monday.  It  was 
Monday  when  Mr.  Wills  saw  Dr.  Du  Pasquier,  and  the 
thought  at  once  occurred  to  him,  “ If  the  doctor  will 
wait,  I will  pay  the  fee  to-day  and  sit  on  Thursday.” 

“But,”  said  the  doctor  with  a smile,  “you  surely 
do  not  mean  to  try  with  only  three  days’  prepara- 
tion?” 

Yes,  that  was  what  Mr.  Wills  did  mean  if  the  doctor 
would  wait. 


“ Very  well,  as  you  seem  so  sanguine,  I will  wait.” 
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The  next  Thursday  saw  Mr.  Wills  at  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall,  and,  what  was  better  still,  the  close  of  the 
examination  saw  him  successful. 

But  here  a new  and  unexpected  difficulty  arose. 

“ We  are  having  a new  form  of  certificate  pre- 
pared,” explained  the  Chairman.  “ It  is  not  yet 
ready,  but  will  be  sent  to  your  address  in  due  course.” 

For  a moment  Mr.  Wills  was  dumbfounded.  Then 
he  said : 

“A  great  deal  depends,  sir,  upon  my  taking  the 
certificate  with  me  to-day.  I have  applied  for  the  post 
of  dispenser  to  the  Queen’s  household.  Dr.  Du 
Pasquier  is  waiting  the  result  of  the  examination.  I 
have  had  a telegram  from  him  whilst  the  examination 
has  been  in  progress.  It  is  all  important  to  me  that  I 
should  take  the  certificate  with  me.” 

The  officials  at  once  entered  into  Mr.  Wills’s  diffi- 
culty. They  went  to  search  for  one  of  the  old  forms. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  so — a time  of  anxious 
waiting — they  returned.  An  old  form  had  been  found. 
It  was  filled  in  and  given  to  Mr.  Wills — in  all  proba- 
bility the  last  of  the  old  form  of  certificate  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall  issued. 

Mr.  Wills  hurried  off.  He  had  obtained  the  certi- 
ficate, but  he  had  yet  to  obtain  the  situation.  Very 
soon,  however,  he  had  that  also. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW  TO  OCCUPY  SPARE  TIME — COMMENCEMENT  OF  MR. 
WILLS’S  POSTAL  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


TN  his  new  position,  Mr.  Wills  sometimes  found 

that  he  had  ample  leisure.  How  should  he 
occupy  himself?  With  music,  with  drawing,  or  with 
further  study  ? A sight  of  some  photographs  decided 
him,  at  least  for  a time.  He  undertook,  purely  for 
his  own  amusement,  to  draw  enlarged  portraits  from 
photographs. 

A portrait  of  Dr.  Du  Pasquier’s  was — by  permission 
of  course — produced  in  this  way,  and  such  was  the 
pleasure  it  gave  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  that  it  was 
declared  to  be  superior  to  a costly  one  which  hung 
in  the  drawing  room,  and  it  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
position  of  honour  on  the  walls. 

By-and-by,  Mr.  Wills  began  to  ask  himself — “ Is 
there  not  some  further  way  in  which  I can  employ 
my  leisure  ? ” 

One  day,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  lightning,  “Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  impart  some  of  my  scientific  knowledge  to 
others?  There  are  hundreds  who  are  wanting  to 
learn,  so  that  they  can  pass  the  Minor  Examination. 
Can  I not  get  into  touch  with  them  and  teach  them  ? 

Mr.  Wills’s  idea  was  not  to  throw  up  his  position, 
but  to  use  the  postal  sendee  whilst  still  keeping  his 
own  employ.  Rapidly  he  followed  up  the  idea  and 
developed  what  has  since  become  known,  throughout 
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the  world  almost,  as  “Wills’s  Universal  Postal  Sj^stem 
of  Instruction.”  There  must,  he  thought,  be  advertise- 
ments issued  to  attract  students,  a code  of  rules 
drawn  up,  which  must  be  strictly  enforced ; lectures 
prepared,  and  then  boxes  constructed,  in  which  the 
lectures,  books,  and  the  illustrative  specimens  can  be 
sent  out,  and  when  done  with,  returned. 

The  first  postal  box  Mr.  Wills  himself  constructed, 
He  has  kept  it  as  a curiosity,  and  here  is  a representa- 
tion ; — 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  POSTAL  SYSTEM  BOX. 
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As  a mere  box,  with  compartments,  there  may 
not  be  anything  very  wonderful  about  it,  but  as  it 
was  constructed  twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  epistolary  method  of  instruction, 
considerable  interest  attaches  to  it.  Mr.  Wills  has 
not  only  kept  the  original  box,  but  also  several  of 
the  first  lectures. 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  this  system  of  pre- 
paring students  for  their  examinations  has  been 
carried  on.  When,  after  a little  while,  Mr.  Wills 
opened  a College,  and  began  to  teach  orally,  he  did 
not  abandon  the  Postal  System,  but  on  the  contrary, 
widely  extended  its  operations,  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  students  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  it  offers,  is  as  great  as  ever.  The 
lectures  are  sent  all  over  the  world.  But  for  this 
system,  hundreds  of  young  men  in  country  towns  and 
in  remote  districts,  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign 
lands,  must  have  been  left  to  an  unaided  struggle,  and 
to  failure,  the  proportion  of  self-instructed  students 
who  “pass”  being  very  small. 

The  Press  has  spoken  of  this  method  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  we  cannot  conclude  this 
chapter  better  than  with  extracts. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist  has  said : — 

“The  system  of  lecturing  on  pharmacy  and  its  associated  studies 
through  the  post,  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills,  of  the 
Westminster  College  of  Pharmacy,  to  what  we  regard  as  quite  a 
surprising  extent. 

“ A few  years  ago,  everybody  was  interesting  himself,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  problem  of  ‘ provincial  pharmaceutical 
education.’  Essays  were  written,  orations  delivered,  committees 
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formed,  and  schemes  proposed,  with  the  object  of  elevating  our 
educational  standard  en  masse.  To  estimate  the  result  of  all  this 
united  and  personal  effort  would  be  a melancholy  and  thankless 
task.  The  success  which  Mr.  Wills’s  well-directed  enterprise  has 
met  with,  proves  that,  after  all,  the  real  want  was  rather  com- 
mercial than  intellectual,  and  was  to  he  met  by  commercial  rather 
than  by  charitable  or  aesthetic  procedure.  We  mean  that  the 
advancing  generation  of  pharmacists  was  not,  as  a body,  pining 
for  mental  culture  so  much,  as  they  were  told,  they  were  morally 
bound  to  be.  What  they  wanted  was  the  means  of  educating  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  so  that  they 
might  have  a fair  prospect  of  an  honourable  living  before  them. 
Those  who  met  this  want  intelligently  and  competently  have  been 
handsomely  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Those  who  tried  to  thwart 
it  are  left  with  a consolatory  sense  of  their  own  high-mindedness, 
but  with  little  else. 

“ In  order  to  make  ourselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
this  postal  system  of  instruction,  we  recently  paid  Mr.  Wills  a 
visit,  quite  unexpectedly  to  him,  and  obtained  the  most  complete 
satisfaction  of  our  curiosity.  Everything  was  open  to  our  inspec- 
tion, down  to  the  printer’s  bills  and  private  accounts,  and  every- 
thing was  in  such  neat  order,  that  the  whole  procedure  could  be 
comprehended  in  a few  minutes. 

“ Mr.  Wills  receives  postal  pupils  for  either  the  Preliminary,  the 
Minor,  or  the  Major  examination,  a different  course  being  pro- 
vided in  each  case.  The  fee  being  paid,  the  lectures  are  sent  in 
rotation,  generally  two  per  week.  The  student  having  digested  his 
one,  two,  or  four  lectures  per  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  returns 
them  with  an  addressed  envelope,  and  a new  set  goes  off.  The 
whole  course  may  be  extended  over  several  years,  or  condensed  into 
a few  months,  at  the  student’s  option,  but  regularity  is  insisted 
upon.  The  idea  on  which  the  system  is  based  is  to  arrange  for 
each  student  his  course  of  study  for  him,  and  to  provide  him 
generally  with  that  matter  which  he  needs  to  know.  If  he  wishes 
it,  samples  of  salts  for  analysis  are  also  included  in  the  course,  and 
he  is  also  encouraged  to  communicate  with  the  College  in  all  ques- 
tions of  difficulty  which  may  o<?cur  to  him.” 
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The  Magazine  oj  Chemistry  a?id  Pharmacy  has  the 

following : — 

“ Since  the  real  hard  work  for  pharmaceutical  examinations 
began  after  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  became  imperative  for  a stringent  ordeal  to  be  passed,  and 
consequently  required  very  considerable  fagging  up  and  prepar- 
ation, the  aspirants  to  pharmacy  honours  have,  contrary  to  antici. 
pation,  in  no  wise  decreased  ; on  the  contrary,  they  have  increased, 
inasmuch,  as,  now  that  pharmacy  is  recognized  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  as  a legitimate  profession,  young  men  from  the  best  ranks  of 
society  have  enrolled  themselves  under  its  banner  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  in  order  to  meet  and  cope  with  this  unexpected  influx, 
the  Society  has,  from  time  to  time,  increased  the  rigour  of  its 
examinations,  until  to-day,  getting  through  the  pharmaceutical 
trial  is  no  mean  accomplishment;  and  young  men  who  have 
successfully  pulled  through  are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
prowess,  and  encouraged  to  future  exertions,  particularly  if  these 
young  people  are,  to  a certain  extent,  self-instructed,  that  is,  if  they 
have  entirely  worked  up  and  passed  the  examination  without  any 
ulterior  assistance  from  those  well-informed  gentlemen  who  es- 
pecially devote  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  students,  and  who 
by  virtue  of  hard  and  conscientious  labour,  rarely  fail  to  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  pupils.  If,  as  we  before  said,  a young  man 
‘ gets  through 5 his  examinations  without  this  aid,  then  he  does  a 
great  thing ; but  facts  have  determined  that,  whereas  nine  out  of 
ten  students  self -prepared,  and  highly  self-opiniated  with  a belief 
in  their  own  capabilities,  lamentably  fail,  and  to  some  extent, 
therefore,  are  the  victims  of  personal  pique  and  professional 
ridicule,  not  to  say  disgrace,  the  same  proportion  of  individuals 
who  undergo  professional  training  at  the  hands  of  a recognized 
tutor,  pass  easily.  This  is  probably  from  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  run  of  would-be  well-informed  young  men  especially  study 
those  particular  points  upon  which  they  will  not  be  examined, 
because  they  have  no  idea  what  the  examination  consists  of. 

“ Probably  the  young  man  who  is  an  assistant  or  apprentice  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  London,  will  declare  with  a regretful  sigh 
that  he  cannot  aiford  the  time  or  the  money  to  come  to  London  and 
study,  and  that  he  has  no  means  beyond  his  own  personal  efforts 
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therefore  to  rely  on.  We  should  cordially  sympathize  with  this 
person,  because  we  feel  sure  he  would  never  be  a successful 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  did  we  not  know  that  he  has  an  all- 
sovereign balm  for  his  woes  at  hand,  obtainable  for  the  expenditure 
of  a mere  trifle,  and  therefore  leaving  it  simply  his  own  fault,  aud 
deserving  it,  if  he  blindly  labours  on  in  ignorant  darkness.  Mr. 
Wills,  one  of  our  most  thoroughly  successful  'tutors/  extends  him 
a helping  hand.  The  postal  system,  which  this  gentleman  has 
introduced  and  carried  out  with  the  most  complete  success,  is  an 
extraordinary  advantage  to  that  class  of  pharmaceutical  students 
to  which  we  have  more  particularly  referred,  as  it  tenders  him  an 
opportunity  of  working  at  his  own  quarters,  miles  away  from 
London,  assisted  by  an  efficient  London  master. 

“We  have  visited  Mr.  Wills’s  establishment,  and  having 
thoroughly  gone  into  every  particular  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  system  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 
Specimen  salts  for  analysis  and  lectures  are  posted  weekly  from 
this  establishment  to  the  students  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  His 
stock  of  books,  lectures,  &c.,  which  he  sends  to  his  pupils  amounts 
in  value  to  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  immense  advantage  such 
a fine  library  affords.  The  preliminary,  minor,  and  major  examin- 
ations are  all  treated  with  the  postal  system  with  equal  success, 
and  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of  our  call  on  Mr.  Wills  he  had 
some  nine  hundred  students  on  his  books,  will  clearly  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  the  system,  and  the  support  it  is  receiving.  We 
cordially  advise  a trial  of  Mr.  Wills’s  principle,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  the  essayist  will  not  be  disappointed.” 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mather's  Illustrated 

Price  Current. 

“ The  success  which  seems  to  have  attended  the  introduction  of 
this  novel  system  of  preparing  students  for  Bloomsbury  Square, 
proves  that  it  supplies  a want  much  needed ; and  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  Mr.  Wills’s 
excellent  system  will  be  astonished  by  its  originality  and  com- 
pleteness. 
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“We  can  readily  understand  what  a boon  it  must  be  to  many 
employers  who  can  ill  spare  their  apprentice  or  assistant,  that  they 
can,  without  leaving  their  counters,  become  pupils  of  Westminster 
College,  with  every  probability  of  gaining  the  envied  title  of 
c Pharmaceutical  Chemist/  Not  that  we  should  presume  to  assert 
that  an  epistolary  mode  of  instruction  can  equal  an  oral ; yet  the 
results  of  the  number  of  students  who  have  passed  at  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society’s  examinations,  and  who  have  studied  under 
Mr.  Wills’s  postal  system,  goes  far  to  show  that  much  may  be  done 
by  it,  and  speaks  volumes  for  its  efficiency. 

“We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  arrangements 
made  at  the  Westminster  College  for  carrying  out  this  mode  of 
instruction,  and  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Wills  has  the 
boldness  to  print  on  his  prospectus,  ‘ Success  Guaranteed.’  The 
manner  of  teaching  adopted  by  this  system  is  certainly  too  sound 
to  have  the  slightest  character  of  cramming,  unless  it  be  that  it 
crams  the  student  with  the  knowledge  requisite  to  pass  the  stiff 
examinations  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a pharmacist  creditably  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public ; and  no  system  can  accomplish  more.  To  an  ardent, 
anxious  pupil,  we  believe  there  is  a short  cut  from  Westminster 
College  to  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  that  any  student  can  become  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  if  he  Wills  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


MARRIAGE  OE  MISS  GOODE  AND  MR.  WILLS.— COMMENCEMENT 
OP  THE  COLLEGE.— “ BEDLAM  ” MISTAKEN  POR  THE 
COLLEGE.— PHOTOGRAPH  OP  EARLY  STUDENTS— PARTICU- 
LARS RESPECTING  STUDENTS.— SERIOUS  ILLNESS. 


'"PHIS  little  book  is  published  in  1899,  because  as  is 
stated  in  the  preface,  four  events  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  Mr.  Wills  and  his  family 
fall  within  the  twelve  months.  One  of  these  events, 
the  jubilee  of  his  birthday  has  already  been  referred  to, 
another  is  his  silver  wedding  day. 

Every  bride  likes  a bright  sky  for  her  wadding. 
“ Happy,”  sa}'s  the  old  proverb,  “ is  the  bride  that  the 
sun  shines  on.”  It  shone  on  Miss  Goode.  The  30th 
of  September,  1874,  was  one  of  those  bright  and 
beautiful  days  which  autumn  sometimes  gives  us  while 
conducting  us  from  the  glory  of  summer  into  the 
gloom  of  winter. 

The  wedding  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Hay,  and  the  officiating  clergyman  was  the 
Reverend  Canon  Bevan. 

To  every  man,  and  of  course,  to  every  woman, 
marriage  is  one  of  the  few  turning  points  of  life.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wills  it  was  a turning  point  of  even 
greater  importance  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  most  men, 
because  with  him  it  meant  the  giving  up  of  the  position 
he  held  at  Dr.  Du  Pasquier’s,  and  launching  a great 
undertaking  which  must  at  first  be  an  experiment. 
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The  success  attending  the  postal  system  of  instruc- 
tion had  suggested  another  idea  to  Mr.  Wills.  He 
argued  the  matter  with  himself  in  this  fashion 

“If  such  an  immense  number  of  men  avail  them- 
selves of  instruction  through  the  post,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  number — quite  enough  to  support  the 
venture — who  would  be  both  ready  and  able  to  take 
their  training  at  a College.” 

The  question  was  not  one  to  be  settled  hastily.  It 
was  looked  at  all  round,  and  through  and  through, 
before  a decision  was  come  to,  but  the  more  it  was 
looked  at,  the  more  clearly  did  one  answer  shape 
itself,  and  at  last  Mr.  Wills  came  to  the  resolve,  “It 
ought  to  be  done,  and  I will  do  it.” 

The  marriage  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  on  the  last 
day  of  September,  ten  days  later  the  College  was 
opened  at  133,  St.  George’s  Road,  Southwark.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Wills  accepted  the  post  ot  Dispenser  at 
the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  in  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  The  Secretary  to  the  Hospital 
at  that  time  was  Mr.  Passmore,  brother  of  the  late 
Mr.  Passmore,  assistant  editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

At  first  only  two  rooms  were  fitted  up  as  labora- 
tories, and  the  number  of  students  might  have  been 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Progress, 
however,  was  rapid.  Fresh  students  entered  in 
batches.  Room  after  room  had  to  be  utilized  for 
College  purposes,  until  Mr.  Wills  was  literally 
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turned  out  of  his  residence.  Under  th  e circumstances, 
however,  he  was  quite  willing  to  be  turned  out,  because 
it  only  meant  turning  in  to  somewhere  more  con- 
venient. He  went  to  live  at  No.  62,  Barkham  Terrace, 
Lambeth  Road,  which  was  however,  only  a minute’s 
walk  away. 

It  is  laughable  to  remember  that  at  this  time. 
Bedlam — that  is  the  fine  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  the 
Lambeth  Road,  for  the  insane,  with  its  towering  dome 
was  frequently  mistaken  for  the  College.  It  often 
happened  that  country  students  looking  for  the 
College,  went  to  the  gates  of  Bedlam,  quite  sure  they 
had  reached  the  right  place. 

“ Whatever  makes  you  think  that  this  building  is 
Mr.  Wills’s  College  ? ” the  lodge  keeper  on  one  occasion 
asked  a new  student  who  was  ringing  at  the  madhouse 
gates  under  the  impression  that  he  had  got  to  the  place 
he  was  seeking. 

“ Oh  ! ” he  replied,  “ I thought  that  ” — and  he 
pointed  to  the  magnificent  dome  which  surmounts 
Bethlehem — “was  the  fume  chamber;  it  looks  like  it, 
and  I don't  see  anything  else  in  the  Lambeth  Road 
that  does.— Is’nt  it  ?” 

He  was  informed  it  was  not. 

Singularly  enough  the  first  group  of  students  con- 
nected with  the  College  was  photographed  on  the  front 
steps  of  Bethlehem.  This  photograph  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  reproduce  from  an  old  copy  which  has 
very  kindly  been  placed  at  our  service  for  this  purpose. 
It  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 
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It  is  pleasant  now  to  recall  some  of  the  students  of 
those  early  days.  Amongst  the  number  was  Mr.  D. 
W.  Jones.  Need  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Jones  is  a Welsh- 
man ? He  is  now  at  Erwood,  near  Brecon.  Mr.  G. 
Leslie,  of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  H.  Whitwell,  of  King’s 
Lynn,  were  almost  among  the  first  to  enter. 

To  give  the  names  of  even  a small  percentage  ot 
those  who  entered  as  the  College  grew,  would  be 
impossible,  though  it  is  a pleasure  to  Mr.  Wills  to 
remember,  not  only  the  names  of  very  many,  but  also 
particulars  which  he  learned  in  connection  with  them. 

Suffice  it  is  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  nearly 
Four  Thousand  Students,  trained  at  the  College  under 
Mr.  Wills  have  passed  their  examination,  whilst  the 
total  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  the  Register 
is  under  Sixteen  Thousand.  Not  all  of  the  College 
men  have  settled  however,  in  the  British  Isles.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Globe,  and,  as  the 
Irishman  said  “ elsewhere.”  Mr.  Wills  is  now  in 
regular  correspondence  with  old  pupils  who  live  in 
Paris,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  New  York,  Shanghai,  Hong 
Kong,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Gladstone,  Bris- 
bane, Tasmania,  Natal,  Kimberley,  Buluwayo, 
Johannesburg,  Cairo,  Bangalore,  and  Old  Calabar. 

More  than  Three  Hundred  Westminster  Students 
have  left  the  drug  trade  and  entered  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. Many  of  them  look  back  upon  their  College 
days  with  pleasure,  regarding  them  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a bright  and  prosperous  career.  Several 
have  taken  Scholarships  and  Medals  at  the  leading 
London  Hospitals. 
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Many  old  students  have  risen  to  distinction  as 
public  men.  One,  Mr.  Anthony  Nichol,  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist,  of  Carlisle,  has  been  honoured  with  a seat 
on  the  Pharmaceutical  Council,  and  four  have  been 
elected  Examiners  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Numbers  have  become  members  of  local  governing 
bodies,  Chairmen  of  Councils,  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

East  year,  one,  Mr.  Kinsey  Jones,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Klanidloes.  Mr.  Wills  was  invited  to  the 
Mayoral  banquet,  but  was  unable  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. At  the  burial  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  however,  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(June  2 ist,  1898),  Mr.  Kinsey  Jones  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Wills,  who  had,  as  his  neighbour  at  this 
mournful  but  historic  ceremony,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Jones  was  invited  to  preside  at  the  annual 
College  Dinner  in  1897.  Official  duties  prevented  him 
from  accepting  the  invitation,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  preside 
on  some  future  occasion.  He  has  been  re-elected 
Mayor  for  the  present  year. 

This  year  also  an  old  Westminster  man,  Mr. 
Leonard  Parker  Chapman,  has  been  elected  Mayor 
of  Barrow-in-Furness. 

No  less  than  six  old  students  have,  at  different 
times,  opened  Schools  and  Colleges  on  their  own 
account.  Of  these  gentlemen,  one  is  now  dead,  and 
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two,  unfortunately,  did  not  prosper  as  they  hoped,  and 
the  enterprises  had  to  be  given  up.  Three,  however, 
flourished,  and  are  flourishing  still.  Their  success  has 
in  no  way  interfered  with  what  may  be  called  the 
parent  Institution.  Mr.  Wills  is  not  only  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  the  principals,  but  on  a particular 
occasion,  lent  to  one  of  them  his  lecture  notes  on  the 
various  subjects.  He  desires  here  to  give  expression 
to  a Jubilee  wish,  to  the  effect  that  all  his  old  students 
who  are  now  heads  of  teaching  establishments,  and  all 
his  students  who  may  become  so,  may  be  favoured  with 
a career  as  bright,  as  happy  and  as  prosperous  as  his 
own. 

At  one  time,  however,  it  looked  as  if  the  career, 
instead  of  being  bright,  was  to  be  cut  short  at  its  very 
commencement.  The  College  had  not  been  started 
six  months  before  Mr.  Wills  was  stricken  down  by  a 
most  serious  illness.  At  the  crisis,  life,  for  hours, 
hung  by  a thread.  Happily  he  recovered,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  illness  he  resigned  his  post  of  Dispenser 
at  the  Hospital,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  duties  of  the  College. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  COLLEGE  SECRETARY—  REMOVAL  OP  COLLEGE  TO  NORTH 
STREET,  KENNINGTON  ROAD.— MR.  WILLS  PASSES  THE  MAJOR 
EXAMINATION  AND  BECOMES  A MEMBER  OF  THE  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL SOCIETY— COPY  OP  OLD  ADVERTISEMENT  SHOW- 
ING RESULT  OP  FIRST  YEAR’S  WORK  WITH  MAJOR  STUDENTS 


'T'HE  Progress  of  the  College  has  been  so  rapid,  and 
the  results  springing  from  it  have  become  so 
far-reaching  that  a bare  enumeration  of  the  facts  may 
seem  to  those,  who  are  unacquainted  with  them, 
exaggeration  or  boasting.  Of  exaggeration  there  is 
none.  The  facts  may  often  be  under-stated  : they  are 
never  over-stated.  Neither  is  there  boasting.  If  any- 
one should  think  there  is,  he  will  be  mistaking  for 
boasting  what  is  really  gladness  and  thankfulness. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  here,  to  acknowledge  how 
much  the  Institution  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Walden, 
the  secretary.  He  came  to  college  as  a 3'outh  of  fourteen, 
became  in  time  secretary,  and  remains  at  his  post  yet, 
though  so  many  years  have  passed  over  his  head,  that 
he  has  now  become  — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  lift 
the  veil  which  generall}’’  hides  the  domestic  hearth 
from  public  view — a family  man  with  a comfortable 
fireside  and  roof  of  his  own  at  Brockley.  Through  all 
the  years  of  his  service  he  has  been  faithful,  pains- 
taking and  energetic. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  College,  we  have  seen 
that  growth  compelled  removal  from  St.  George’s 
Road  to  Earnbeth  Road.  Further  growth  necessitated 
another  removal — this  time  from  Earnbeth  Road  to 
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North  Street,  Kennington  Road.  Here  two  large 
halls  were  fitted  up,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  now,  there 
must  surely  be  accommodation  enough  for  years  to 
come.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ; a house 
adjoining  Mr.  Wills’s  private  residence  had  to  be  taken. 
The  lower  rooms  of  this  house  were  fitted  up  as 
offices,  the  upper  rooms  were  used  as  dormitories  for 
resident  pupils,  and  communication  was  made  through 
from  one  house  to  the  other. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  old  Lecture 
Hall  and  Chemical  Laboratory  in  North  Street,  will 
recall  to  many  the  pleasant  hours  spent  in  those 
rooms  whilst  studying  and  seeking  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  profession  of  their  lives. 


LECTURE  HALL,  NORTH  STREET,  KENNINGTON  ROAD. 
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In  1876  Mr.  Wills  passed  the  ‘ Major  Examination.’ 
He  became  a member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  has  remained  a member  ever  since. 


CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  NORTH  STEEET,  KENNINGTON  BOAD. 


He  afterwards  undertook  the  entire  prepara- 
tion of  the  Major  students.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year’s  work  with  the  Majors,  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  This 
advertisement  is  interesting,  because  it  is  now 
twenty  years  since  it  was  issued,  and  also  because 
it  shows  the  results  of  Mr.  Wills’s  training  of  the 
Major  students  at  the  first  four  examinations. 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY, 
Lambeth  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Major  Students. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  Mr.  Wills 
undertook  the  entire  preparation  of  the  Major  students  (which 
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was  previously  entrusted  to  the  demonstrators),  and  the  fact  that 
all  who  presented  themselves  from  this  class  were  successful  in 
passing  their  examinations,  proves  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
-of  the  instruction,  and  now  this  class  has  been  set  on  a firm 
footing,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  swell  the  Major  Pass  List  at 
each  examination. f 

f Major  Pass  List. 

December,  1878. 

Three  Students  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  Examination. 

All  passed. 

Mr.  J.  Brown.  Mr.  G.  Gulliver. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Will. 

February,  1879. 

Five  Students  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  Examination. 

All  passed. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Gravill.  Mr.  J.  Harpham. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jackson.  Mr.  C.  E.  Palmer. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Smith. 

April,  1879. 

Six  Students  presented  themselves  for  the  Major  Examination. 

All  passed. 

Mr.  R.  Barrat.  Mr.  D.  Brown. 

Mr.  H.  A.  King.  Mr.  G.  Shillcock. 

Mr.  R.  Stobbs.  Mr.  D.  Stewart. 

The  advertisement  shows  that  the  results  were  a 
hundred  per  cent,  at  each  examination,  and  a hundred 
per  cent,  always  satisfies  everybody  except  a Jewish 
money  lender. 

The  date  of  this  advertisement  is  ‘ May  24th,  1879.’ 
It  may  be  added  that  from  then  until  now,  the  college 
advertisement  has  appeared  in  every  issue  of  the 
‘Journal  ’ without,  it  is  believed,  a single  break. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  THE  WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE  IS 
CONDUCTED.-REMOVAL  TO  TRINITY  SQUARE-HISTORY 
AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

A T the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter  we  gave  the 
1 result  of  Mr.  Wills’s  first  year  with  the  Major 
students.  Every  student  who  presented  himself  for 
examination  passed.  The  percentage  of  passes 
among  the  students  presenting  themselves  from  the 
Westminster  College  has  always  been  high.  One 
reason  of  the  great  success  has  been  this — Mr.  Wills- 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  certain  principles- 
which  he  felt  ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  all  teaching,, 
and  which  he  himself  would  certainty  follow. 

I11  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
students  to  be  well  grounded  in  their  subjects — there 
must  be  something  more.  They  must  have  command 
of  their  knowledge  at  all  times.  They  must  be  able 
to  recall  it  just  when  they  need  it,  whether  in  the 
examination  room  or  elsewhere.  Men  who  have 
mastered  their  subjects  often  fail  before  the  examiners 
simply  because,  though  they  have  the  knowledge 
somewhere  in  their  minds,  they  have  not  got  it  at 
their  finger-tips. 

In  the  second  place,  theory  without  practice  is  of 
little  service.  Far  more  candidates  fail  in  dispensing 
and  chemistry  than  in  any  other  subjects.  The  student 
of  chemistry  must  not  only  be  taught  in  the  lecture 
room  ; he  must,  in  addition  to  this,  have  every  pos- 
sible facility  afforded  him  in  the  dispensary  and 
laboratory. 
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In  tlie  third  place  it  must  be  impressed  upon  the 
student,  that  his  success  depends  more  upon  his  own 
•efforts  than  upon  anything  else.  Neither  teacher  noi 
text-book,  lecture-room  nor  laboratory,  can  do  much 
for  him,  if  he  will  not  do  his  utmost  for  himself.  The 
best  instruction  and  opportunities  cannot  make  an 
idle  or  careless  student  successful,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  diligent  and  hard-working,  failure 
is  well-nigh  impossible. 

It  may  be  said  that  not  only  have  these  principles 
been  acted  upon  at  the  Westminster  College,  but  that 
Mr.  Wills  has,  in  addition,  always  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  students  while  they 
were  with  him,  and  to  retain  their  friendship  after 
they  have  gone  into  situations,  or  have  started  in 
business  for  themselves. 

The  extent  to  which  he  has  succeeded,  may  be  to 
some  extent  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  in  a 
previous  chapter,  respecting  the  extent  of  his  corre- 
spondence. Tetters  from  old  students,  which  will  be 
given  later,  will  furnish  further  interesting  evidence 
on  this  point. 

We  may  return  now  to  the  record  of  the  College’s 
progress. 

The  North  Street  buildings,  extensive  though  they 
were,  soon  became  too  small,  in  spite  of  all  the  altera- 
tions which  could  be  made,  for  the  number  of  students 
who  sought  admission.  Another  removal  had  to  be 
made.  This  time  it  was  to  Trinity  Square,  Borough, 
where  “ the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  ” has 
ever  since  had  its  home. 
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It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  the  accommodation 
which  sufficed  when  the  College  was  first  taken  to 
Trinity  Square,  did  not  suffice  for  long.  Growth  still 
continued,  and  alterations  and  extensions  have  been 
frequently  made. 


The  following  illustration  shows  the  entrance  to 
the  College  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time. 


TRINITY  SQUARE  ENTRANCE. 


The  Building  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was 
formerly  a chapel— “Trinity  Baptist  Chapel”— and 
the  cause  was  a flourishing  one,  but  it  declined  pre- 
ciselv  as  many  other  old-established  religious  causes 
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in  London  have  declined.  Members  of  the  congrega- 
tion gradually  moved  further  and  further  from  town, 
until  at  last  their  connection  with  the  old  place 
was  completely  severed.  No  new-comers  took  their 
places ; church  and  congregation  dwindled,  expenses 
could  not  be  paid,  and  eventually  the  building  was 
sold. 

In  order  to  fit  it  for  College  requirements,  the 
galleries  were  levelled,  and  then  fitted  with  working 
benches,  having  every  requisite  for  a thorough  course 
of  instruction  in  Analytical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

From  the  body  of  the  chapel,  pews  were  removed  ; 
many,  however,  still  remain,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  which  we  give  of  the  lecture  hall  a page 
or  two  further  on.  The  reason  why  these  were  left 
is  worth  stating. 

When  the  chapel  was  sold,  the  trust  deed  was 
missing  ; a mishap  which  has  occurred  in  connection 
with  many  old-established  places  of  worship.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  make  no  more 
alterations  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  lest  the  lost 
deed  should  be  discovered,  and  it  should  be  found 
that,  under  its  provisions,  the  building  must  be 
re-instated  and  given  up. 

All  needful  alterations,  however,  were  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible,  and  these  have  from  time  to  time, 
been  added  to  as  the  demands  on  the  accommodation 
increased.  As  a result,  everyone  who  has  seen  the 
College  and  its  present  equipment,  has  pronounced  it 
to  be  the  largest  and  best  ventilated  laboratory  in 
London. 
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On  one  occasion,  Sir  Henry  Pitman,  late 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  visited 
the  “ Westminster  College,”  and  expressed  himself 
as  being  delighted  with  the  facilities  there  offered, 
for  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  practical 
chemistry. 

The  illustrations  we  give  of  the  College  will 
furnish  a better  idea  of  the  Institution,  and  of  its 
capabilities  as  a School  of  Chemistry,  than  any  mere 
words  would  do. 


On  the  opposite  page  is  a view  of  the  present 
lecture  hall.  It  is  commodious  and  lofty,  being  41 
feet  long,  34  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  in  height.  It  will 
comfortably  accommodate  100  students,  and  each  seat 
is  numbered  and  fitted  with  a book-rest. 


The  Hall  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  lighted  by 
means  of  eight  large  windows  in  the  roof. 

The  long  lecture  platform  is  situated  at  the  south 
end,  and  on  each  side  are  placed  racks  for  fresh 
Botanical  Specimens.  At  the  north  end  are  the 
mounted  Dried  Botanical  Specimens,  and  the  cases  of 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations.  Qn  the  east  side  are 
ranged  numbered  bottles  containing  Chemical  Speci- 
mens. And  on  the  west  side  is  the  Museum  of  Materia 
Medica  Specimens  and  Scientific  Apparatus.  All 
available  space  on  the  walls  is  used  for  the  display  of 
botanical  and  other  diagrams. 
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LECTURE  HALL,  TRINITY  SQUARE. 
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Among  other  rooms  of  which  we  give  illustrations 
is  the  Minor  Chemical  Laboratory.  This  large 


THE_  MINOR  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  TRINITY  SQUARE 
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Laboratory  is  thoroughly  ventilated  and  well  lighted, 
and  contains  74  separate  benches.  Each  bench  is 
supplied  with  a set  of  reagent  bottles,  and  is  fitted  with 
gas,  water,  basin,  and  waste  pipe.  Underneath  each 
bench  is  a lock-up  cupboard,  in  which  the  student 
keeps  his  apparatus. 

All  gas  burners  are  placed  under  earthenware 
chimneys  communicating  with  effective  ventilators  in 
the  roof,  so  that  all  fumes  are  immediately  conducted 
away.  This,  as  every  student  of  chemistry  knows,  is 
a highly  important  matter  which  concerns  the  health 
of  the  student.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  which 
cannot  be  properly  arranged  in  ever}-  school. 

The  number  of  the  bench  corresponds  with  the 
number  of  the  student’s  seat  in  the  Lecture  Hall. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Laboratory  are  large 
earthenware  jars  containing  acids  and  test  solutions, 
from  which  the  reagent  bottles  are  replenished.  At 
this  end  also  are  arranged  about  150  stock  bottles, 
containing  the  chemicals  in  common  use  in  the 
Laboratory. 

At  the  opposite  end  are  numbered  bottles  contain- 
ing powders  and  solutions  to  be  analysed  b}^  the 
students. 

These  departments  are  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience for  a thorough  training  in  practical  pharmacy 
and  dispensing. 

The  benches  are  so  arranged  that  eighteen  students 
can  conveniently  work  at  the  same  time. 
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All  the  necessary  apparatus,  &c.,  unless  othenvise 
mentioned  in  the  minor  list  of  apparatus,  is  supplied 
by  the  College. 

These  departments  are  open  daily  from  2 till  4,  and 
no  extra  charge  is  made  for  their  use. 


MAJOR  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  TRINITY  SQUARE . 


The  Major  Laboratory  is  a well-lighted  room,  27 
feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  and  contains  20  separate 
benches,  furnished  with  reagent  bottles,  burette 
holders,  gas  and  water. 


Each  Student  is  provided  with  a large  lock-up 
cupboard  for  his  apparatus. 

The  Laboratory  is  open  to  Major  Students  for 
qualitative,  quantitative,  volumetric,  and  gravimetric 
analysis  from  io  till  5 daily. 


the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  and  dispensary. 


Well  equipped  and  convenient  as  the  College  is, 
there  are  yet  further  improvements  to  be  made. 
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‘ Stand  still  ’ has  never  been  the  motto  at  ‘Westminster,’ 
and  never  will  be.  It  has  always  been  ‘ Go  Forward,’ 
As  the  number  of  students  increases,  and  as  the 
examinations  become  more  and  more  difficult,  necessi- 
tating fuller  and  yet  fuller  training,  every  improvement 
needed  is  introduced. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


IN  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 


E have  given  views  and  verbal  descriptions  of 


the  various  lecture  rooms  at  ‘ Westminster 
College,’  but  so  far  we  have  only  seen  these  rooms 
empty— ready  for  students,  but  no  students  present. 
Suppose  we  enter  when  the  students  are  assembled 
and  a lecture  is  proceeding. 

Eight  times  a week  Mr.  Wills  lectures  to  the 
Minor  students  when  the  College  is  in  session,  and 
each  lecture  lasts  from  one  to  two  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  ‘Minor’  lectures  he  delivers 
three  lectures  a week  to  the  Major  students,  and 
conducts  various  classes  with  demonstrations  in  the 
laboratory. 

For  a quarter  of  a century  he  has  continued 
this,  or  something  very  much  like  it.  During  the 
whole  period  a record  has  been  kept,  showing  the  total 
number  of  College  lectures  Mr.  Wills  has  delivered. 
On  the  3rd  of  last  August— that  is  to  say,  August, 
1898 — he  reached  the  handsome  number  of  Ten 
Thousand.  Old  students,,  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  habitable  parts  of  the  globe,  seeing  this  fact 
noted  in  the  various  journals,  forwarded  welcome 
letters  of  congratulation. 

Earge  though  the  total  of  his  lectures  is,  Mr.  Wills 
hopes  to  add  several  thousand  more  to  the  number 
before  he  has  done. 
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Much  might  be  said  respecting  the  strain  upon 
both  voice  and  mental  powers  which  all  this  lecturing 
year  after  year  upon  scientific  subjects  of  a difficult 
nature  must  entail,  but  perhaps  the  reader  can  imagine 
this  better  than  the  writer  could  describe  it.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  mental  strain, 
except  during  the  actual  time  of  delivery,  has  become 
less  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Although  the  subjects 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with  include  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Botany,  Pharmacognosy,  Phar- 
macy and  Dispensing,  very  often  Mr.  Wills  does 
not  even  look  at  his  MS.  before  going  on  to  the 
platform.  What  the  notes  themselves  are  like  will  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  notes  used  by  him  when 
lecturing  on  Hydrogen.  ( See  opposite  page). 

Sometimes  scientific  lectures  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  tend  to  become  dry  and  uninteresting. 
This  is  especially  the  case  after  the  first  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  when  the  mind  has  lost  the  freshness  and 
elasticity  with  which  it  commenced  the  lecture,  and 
when  the  attention  is  apt  to  flag.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  illustrations,  anecdotes,  and  stories  of  old 
students  who  gave,  in  the  days  gone  by,  amusing  or 
ridiculous  answers,  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Wills. 
These  things  are  mixed  with  the  dry  science,  to 
moisten  it  and  to  help  it  to  stick.  They  are  the  jam 
that  makes  the  powder  palatable. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  and  made  plain  by 
means  of  experiments,  diagrams  and  equations. 
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The  diagrams  have  been  drawn  on  calico,  which 
is  wound  round  rollers — a kind  of  trapeze  arrange- 
ment. The  total  length  of  the  diagrams  is  considerably 
over  600  feet.  As  the  lecture  proceeds  the  rollers 
revolve  and  the  diagram  or  equation  needed  to  illus- 
trate the  particular  point  which  is  being  dealt  with  at 
the  moment,  is  brought  into  view. 

The  Botanical  drawings  are  carefully  and  accurately 
coloured,  so  as  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant. 

At  one  time  these  diagrams  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Wills,  but  lately  they  have  been  executed  by  Miss 
Georgina  Wills,  who,  the  year  before  last  (1897)  was 
awarded  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  her  designs 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  who  is  now  following,  at  the  Imperial 
Studio,  Selsdon  Road,  South  Croydon,  the  profession 
of  designer  and  photographer. 

Those  who  know  something  of  experiments  in 
chemistry  may  ask — have  there  been,  during  the  de- 
livery of  this  enormous  number  of  lectures,  any 
mishaps  or  catastrophes  ? To  which  question,  reply 
may  be  made  to  the  effect  that  in  this  matter  as 
in  many  others,  the  “ Westminster  College,”  has 
been  singularly  fortunate.” 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Wills  was  fastening  on  the 
connections  to  a large  Grove’s  battery,  which  he  had 
just  charged,  when,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
part  of  the  strong  nitric  acid  was  driven  forcibly  from 
the  inner  cells  into  his  face.  The  accident  was  serious. 
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For  some  time  it  was  feared  he  would  lose'his  sight, 
but  these  fears  happily  were  unfounded. 

Another  serious  mishap  occurred  to  Mr.  Wills 
about  four  years  ago.  At  the  commencement  of  a 
lecture  on  Ammonium,  he  was  making  sodium 
amalgam  for  the  preparation  of  ammonium  amalgam, 
when  a spark  flew  out  of  the  vessel  into  the  bottle 
containing  the  metal  sodium  and  naphtha,  which  he 
was  holding.  In  an  instant  the  bottle  exploded  in  his 
hand,  and  the  burning  naphtha  set  fire  to  his  clothes. 
Students  rushed  on  to  the  platform  and  extinguished 
the  flames,  but  one  hand  was  severely  burnt.  A 
month’s  rest  was  needed  for  the  hand  to  heal,  and  for 
the  whole  system  to  recover  from  the  shock. 

Another  accident — three  in  all  — has  occurred  to 
Mr.  Wills.  On  this  occasion  the  apparatus  blew  up 
during  the  preparation  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  but 
fortunately  with  no  ill  results. 

On  two  occasions  students,  forgetting  the  cautions 
given  them  never  to  taste  drugs  or  chemicals  during 
analysis,  have  all  but  paid  with  their  lives  for  their 
forgetfulness.  One  student  tasted  sodium  arsenate, 
and  another  arsenic.  On  each  occasion  the  student 
recovered,  but  one  of  them  had  to  spend  about  a 
month  in  St.  Thomas’  hospital. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  a student  has  pushed  his 
lighted  bunsen  burner  under  the  shelves,  and  then,  in 
a moment  of  thoughtlessness  has  gone  away  without 
turning  it  off.  Of  course  the  shelves  in  these  cases 
were  soon  alight,  but  in  every  instance  the  caretaker 
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discovered  the  danger  in  time  to  prevent  serious 
damage.  Once  a winchester  of  strong  nitric  acid 
fell  from  a shelf,  setting  fire  to  sawdust  on  the  floor  and 
burning  a large  hole  in  the  floor  itself. 

The  most  serious  danger  to  the  College  premises, 
occurred  one  night  after  all  had  been  locked  up.  A 
gas  bracket  fell  from  its  socket.  The  gas  was  full  on, 
and  rapidly  filled  the  Lecture  Hall  whilst  a jet  was 
still  burning  in  an  adjacent  room.  In  a short  time  an 
explosion  must  have  occurred,  when  the  caretaker 
providentially  went  round  to  the  College,  just  to  see 
that  all  was  right,  and  discovered  the  danger. 

These  are  all  the  mishaps  worth  noting  that  have 
occurred  at  the  “ Westminster  College  ” during  the 
whole  course  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

STUDENTS  AS  HUMOROUS  AUTHORS. 


IV  \ R.  WILES  has,  at  different  times,  had  sent  to  him 
numerous  verses  and  sketches,  written  by  old 
students,  and  referring  in  humorous  fashion,  either  to 
the  College,  or  to  matters  closely  connected  with  it. 
Here  are  a couple  of  verses  by  “J.  S.  G.”  which  are 
highly  complimentary  as  well  as  amusing:  — 

“ When  ancient  Galen  first  induced 
The  Greeks  to  take  his  pills. 

He  little  thought  his  followers 

Would  have  ought  to  do  with  Wills. 

He  left  those  for  the  lawyers. 

But  so  vast  has  grown  our  knowledge. 

If  Galen  wished  to  pass  “the  Square,” 

He’d  go  to  Wills’s  College.” 

The  following  letter  was  not,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
written  by  a student  at  Westminster.  It  smacks  of 
“ New  York  City.”  It  is  an  application  for  a situation 
penned  21  years  ago,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Wills  at  the  time 
by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  written,  with  a 
request  to  look  up  the  writer,  and  find  out  more 
about  him  if  possible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  individual  with  “a  Roman  nose,”  whose  weight  was 
1 18  lbs.,  and  who  considered  himself  good  looking, 
did  not  obtain  the  situation.  The  letter  is  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  an  application  for  a 
situation  should  not  be  worded.  Names  of  course  are 
omitted. 
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“ Sir, 

I make  application  by  means  of  this  letter  for  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant.  Am  a graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  located  at  New  York  City.  My  diploma  was  given 
me  5 years  ago.  One  year  I kept  a drug  store,  and  the  two 
following,  practised  medicine  and  surgery  at  my  residence,  with, 
however,  only  a small  practice.  Past  year  and  quarter  have  not 
practiced,  but  studied  Art.  Now  I must  enter  business  for  a 
support.  Am  an  accurate  dispenser,  as  I compounded  all  my  own 
medicines  as  a druggist.  Am  well  up  in  the  general  routine  of 
practice.  Am  correct  in  all  my  habits,  temperate,  honest,  strictly 
conscientious.  Will  furnish  unexceptionable  references  as  to 
character,  &c.,  &c.,  from  business  men  of  high  standing,  in  United 
States,  London,  &e.  My  age  is  between  30  and  31,  but  am  younger 
looking.  Smooth  chestnut  coloured  hair,  hazel  eyes,  Roman  nose. 
Height,  5 ft.  3i  in,,  weight  118  lbs.  Rather  good  looking ; also 
small  black  side  whiskers  which  I forgot  to  enumerate  before. 
Salary  as  resident  =£50  to  <£60.  Answer  soon  please,  if  thinking 
favourably  of  my  terms,  &c.” 

Earge  numbers  of  students  well  remember  the  late 
Dr.  Greenhow,  the  Government  Inspector.  He  was 
admired  and  esteemed  by  all  students  who  came  in 
touch  with  him,  because  of  the  considerate  way  in 
which  he  regarded  their  interests  in  the  Examination 
room.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a certain  Exam- 
iner in  Botany,  who  was  the  terror  of  candidates. 
Many  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  did  not  meet 
with  fair  treatment  at  his  hands,  and  the  feelings 
of  one — a “ Westminster  ” man — were  so  strong  that 
they  bubbled  over,  aud  took  shape  in  rhyme.  Here 
are  the  lines  > — 

“THE  ARBITRARY  MAN.” 

The  student's  pulse  beat  quick  and  high. 

As  neared  Examination  day. 

He  long  had  studied  hard  and  fast 
In  hopes  that  success  would  crown  at  last 
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His  labours,  yet  with  certain  fears. 

He  trembles  ; for  into  his  ears 

Is  poured,  intelligence  which  makes 

His  nervous  system  full  of  starts  and  quakes. 

One  single  man,  and  that  one  man  alone 
Apart  from  all  his  colleagues  has  been  known 
To  turn  out  nine  or  ten  in  quick  succession. 

Because  for  sooth  they  had  not  the  possession 
Of  all  the  knowledge  he  himself  was  proud. 

And  who  in  language  terrible  and  loud. 

Would  say,  “ What's  that  P 
Come  sir,  you  nothing  know. 

Quick,  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Hey ! What  ? a bulb,  well  what’s  a bulb  ? 

Oh  ! that’s  it,  is  it,  a bud  with  scaly  leaves. 

Well,  what’s  a corm  then  Mr.  Man  of  Books, 

Thou  art  not  practical,  thy  very  looks 
Betray  the  fact,  into  the  country  go, 

With  knife  and  microscope,  and  come  again 
About  three  months  or  so,” 

Poor  student’s  spirits  fell  to  Zero, 

Up  jumped  the  arbitrary  man,  and  off  he  sped 
Up  to  the  chairman  who  gravely  shook  his  head. 
Really,  I’m  sorry,  but  marks  you’ve  scarce  got  any. 
You’ve  failed  to  satisfy  the  man  in  Botany, 

And  thus  you  see  how  students  are 
Defeated  in  their  plan, 

All  through  the  machinations  of 
“ The  Arbitrary  Man,” 

But  you  should  have  seen 
How  he  altered  his  note. 

When  good  Dr.  Greenhow 
Took  hold  of  his  coat. 

Well,  p’raps  now  he’ll  change, 

But  we  don’t  think  he  will. 

And  this  man  must  know 

That  grapes  don’t  on  thistles,  or  figs  on  thorns  grow. 
But  one  thing  we’re  sure  of  as  long  as  they  keep 
Such  a man  on  the  Board  it  surely  will  sweep 
Off  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Society. 

And  plunge  them  in  troubles  of  endless  variety. 
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By  far  the  most  ambitious  literary  effort  of  a student 
was  a story  entitled  “ The  Curtain  Lifted,  or  How  Mr. 
Moll  became  an  A.P.S.”  It  was  published  (1885)  in 
pamphlet  form  by  a student  who  took  the  somewhat 
startling  title  of  “ The  Modern  Ananias,”  and  it  was 
sold  at  sixpence.  As  the  story  extended  to  twenty 
pages  the  whole  cannot,  of  course,  be  reproduced,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  dealt  with  the  subject  in  such  a 
humorous  “Mr.  Verdant  Green”  style  that  we  quote 
considerable  portions  of  it : — 

THE  CURTAIN  LIFTED : 

OB 

HOW  ME.  MOLL  BECAME  AN  A.P.S. 

By  the  Modebn  Ananias, 

Mr.  Theopilus  Ebenezer  Moll  has  just  turned  21,  he  is  of  medium 
height,  rather  fair,  with  a slightly  stooping  gait,  he  wears  a pair 
of  spectacles,  not  that  he  needs  them,  in  fact  he  can  see  much 
better  without  them,  but  he  thinks  it  time  he  looked  professional, 
so  the  spectacles  are  forthwith  sported.  He  allows  the  promise  of 
the  future  to  accumulate  on  his  upper  lip,  but  his  chin  is  ruthlessly 
shaved — professional  again  ; his  mother  dotes  over  him,  while  his 
father  looks  upon  him  as  the  morning  star  of  a brilliant  future 
race. 

After  the  usual  two  failures  he  passed  his  ‘prelim,’  and  had 
seen  in  the  journal,  advertisements  to  the  effect  that  any  student 
of  ordinary  ability,  who  is  etc.,  etc.,  may  rely  upon  passing  at  his 
first  attempt.  Having  placed  before  his  paternal  relative  the 
great  advantages  of  passing  as  soon  as  possible,  we  find  him  seated, 
on  the  first  morning  of  the  session,  listening  to  the  introductory 
lecture,  at  one  of  the  London  institutions. 

Not  too  quickly,  however,  we  must  state  how  this  lecture 
began — a beautifully  polished  bell  rings,  and  a few  disconsolate,  old 
students  taking  the  lead,  they  all  quickly  settle  into  their  places 
facing  the  platform,  the  bell  stops,  and  the  world-famed  Professor 
Solomon  appears. 
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The  lecture  starts  with  a few  chosen  words  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  most  devout  dissenter,  and  then  follows  about  as  dry  a set 
of  rules  and  details  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  Oh  ! we  shall 
never  forget  that  lecture,  if  we  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah.  Mr. 
Moll  has  appeared  at  the  first  lecture  armed  with  a pencil  and  a 
note  book  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  I have  been  told,  by  a 
student  who  "was  rude  enough  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  from  a 
seat  behind,  that  these  notes  were  most  prominent : ‘ Dust  my 
bottles  before  commencing  work  every  afternoon  and  see  that  they 
are  quite  full.’  Be  most  careful  not  to  break  the  Materia  Medica 
specimens,  &c.,  &c. 

The  lecture  at  last  concludes,  and  Mr.  Moll  walks  out  in  the 
most  professional  manner,  which  might  have  looked  really  effective, 
had  not  a remarkably  fat  student  sent  his  tall  hat  flying  down 
over  his  ears  the  moment  he  reached  the  pavement.  Having  sadly 
readjusted  it,  he  goes  to  dine  in  the  most  injured  mood,  meanwhile, 
we  see  no  more  of  him,  until  he  turns  up  at  2 p.m.  Poor  Mr.  Moll, 
what  will  your  mother  say  to  your  “ tile  ?” 

Bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  injunctions  of  the  introductory 
lecture.  Mr.  Moll  on  entering  the  laboratory  proceeds  to  first  dust 
and  scrupulously  clean  his  reagent  bottles,  but  as  the  previous 
student  was  one  of  the  “ Dare  Devil  ” class,  who  boasted  on 
passing,  that  he  had  never  once  dusted  his  bottles,  he  finds  it  no 
easy  task,  and  Mr.  Moll  has  a good  hour’s  work  to  get  them  pre- 
sentable, then  the  fact  that  not  one  of  them  contains  more  than 
an  ounce  of  liquid  suddenly  dawns  upon  him,  and  he  proceeds 
diligently  to  fill  them,  this  occupies  him  quite  another  hour,  then 
the  bell  rings  and  he  packs  up  his  apparatus  for  the  day. 

Next  day,  he  starts  dusting  again,  which  occupies  him  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then,  as  he  has  gone  through  the  confirmatory 
reactions  at  home  he  asks  the  student  next  to  him  to  give  him  a 
salt  for  analysis.  This  gentleman,  who  happens  to  be  a ‘ scorcher,’ 
immediately  fetches  some  chlorate  of  potash,  and  taking  the 
friendly  office  he  has  juBt  performed  as  a kind  of  introduction, 
proceeds  to  borrow  Mr.  Moll’s  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  to  fuse 
upon  it  an  insoluble  lead  salt,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  making 
a large  hole  in  the  centre.  This  however  does  not  disturb  his 
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equanimity  in  the  least,  and  he  hands  back  the  foil  with  a coolness, 
which  to  an  uninterested  person  is  simply  charming.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Moll  has  carefully  gone  through  the  preliminary  chart, 
and  has  just  come  to  the  heating  in  a dry  test  tube,  when  suddenly 
a loud  explosion  electrifies  the  building  and  his  spectacles  having 
fortunately  protected  his  organs  of  vision,  Mr.  Moll  is  gratified  on 
recovering  his  surprise  to  see  himself  surrounded  by  a large  number 
of  students,  who  seem  to  derive  exquisite  amusement  from  his 
discomfort,  but  the  * scorcher  ’ who  is  really  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  gravely  remarks  that  he  is  afraid  to  work  beside  the  scien- 
tific Mr.  Moll,  and  will  be  obliged  to  move  his  quarters,  or  to  put 
it  in  his  own  graphic  language  ‘ shift  his  diggings.’ 

Mr.  Moll,  having  a desire  to  be  on  the  safe  side  requested  a 
demonstrator  to  give  him  his  next  salt,  he,  still  loyal  to  the  chart 
gets  as  far  as  the  boiling  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  when  with  a 
sudden  spirt,  the  boiling  aeid  divides  itself  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions over  his  new  Attfield  and  his  right  hand  neighbour’s 
coat,  and  another  scene  follows  in  which  Liq.  Ammon.  Fort, 
and  d’s  with  dashes  predominate.  Having  at  length  quieted  his 
irate  neighbour,  he  again  proceeds,  but  in  his  next  attempt,  he 
generates  such  an  amount  of  chlorine,  with  the  usual  effect  of 
a general  fit  of  sneezing,  that  the  ‘ scorcher  ’ next  to  him  bundles 
him  out  of  the  lab.,  declaring  him  to  be  a second  Cain,  and  as 
Mr.  Moll  walks  home,  he  calculates  to  a nicety,  how  long  it  will 
take  the  students  to  cool  down  sufficiently  to  allow  him  in  the 
lab.  again  and  he  takes  a most  solemn  vow  never  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  preliminary  chart,  which  he  justly  considers 
•o  be  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Moll  turns  up  the  moment  the  doors 
are  opened,  and  thinks  he  will  begin  on  chemical  specimens. 
Accordingly  he  sets  to  work  trying  to  learn  to  recognise  them  by 
their  appearance  ; he  takes  the  first  twenty  and  commences,  but 
he  very  soon  discovers  that  he  is  engaged  upon  an  impossible 
task,  however  he  is  a new  student  so  he  works,  wearily  trying  to 
distinguish  Phosphate  of  Calcium,  from  Carbonate  of  Magnesium, 
and  other  equal  impossibilities,  until  Mr.  Flowers  makes  his 
appearance.  Mr.  Flowens  is  rather  a curiosity,  and  is  very  well 
known ; he  always  appears  with  a splendid  little  bunch  of  flowers 
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in  his  button  hole,  and  boasts  that  at  different  times  he  has  passed 
in  every  subject,  and  in  some  of  them  twice.  Mr.  Flowers  asks 
what  he  is  doing,  and  informs  Mr.  Moll  that  he  will  only  be 
expected  to  recognise  things  like  Iodide  of  Potassium,  Nitrate  of 
Lead,  Bichromate  of  Potash,  chemicals  in  short  which  possess 
well-marked  characters.  Mr.  Moll  thanks  him  and  learns  to 
recognise  those  which  can  easily  be  recognised  and  that  are  likely 
to  be  shown. 

When  the  bell  rings,  Mr.  Moll  takes  his  seat  and  produces  his 
note  book.  The  lecture  is  on  the  atmosphere,  to  be  illustrated  by 
numerous  experiments,  which  so  excites  Mr.  Moll,  that  at  the 
conclusion  he  finds  himself  standing  on  his  seat  wildly  waving  his 
arms,  with  his  note  book  in  one  hand,  and  his  pencil  in  the  other. 
Previous  to  this  however,  the  lecture  concerning  these  experi- 
ments is  given,  and  Mr.  Moll  opens  his  note  book  and  soon  starts 
his  pencil  at  a terrific  speed  over  the  paper,  all  in  vain,  only  half 
the  note  is  usually  taken,  and  then  another  is  attempted  with 
same  result,  until  Mr.  Moll  is  reduced  to  despair,  and  a cold 
perspiration  covers  him  from  head  to  foot.  However,  he  perseveres, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  finds  that  he  has  no  idea  what  the 
lecture  was  about,  and  his  note  book  is  of  no  assistance  to  him 
since  only  one  note  in  a dozen  is  complete. 

The  next  lecture  is  on  Materia  Medica.  Mr.  Moll  listens  eagerly 
and  is  much  shocked  by  the  deceptions  practised  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  the  various  articles,  and  fancies  that  Professor  Cinchona 
must  be  a marvellously  clever  man  to  have  discovered  them  all. 
Poor  Mr.  Moll,  you  are  precious  green,  but  your  eyes  are  in  the 
right  place  to  be  opened. 

Mr.  Moll  had  taken  due  notice  of  the  fact  that  to  study  materia 
medica  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a sharp  knife  and  a lens, 
so  accordingly  he  procures  these  articles,  and  we  find  him  busy  at 
Ipecac,  root,  first  cutting  a section  and  then  squinting  at  it  in  a 
manner  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
marvellous  discovery.  He  has  taken  the  advice  of  the  Professor 
and  chosen  a companion  to  work  with.  After  some  trouble  he 
arranged  with  a Mr.  Stopper ; this  gentleman  is  rather  noted 
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among  the  students,  is  of  about  medium  height,  fair,  without  a 
hair  upon  his  face,  dresses  in  a dark  brown  suit,  usually  has  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  wears  a regular  bookmaker’s  hat — 
quite  a knowing  fellow  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Stopper  sits  about  ten  minutes,  then  suddenly  takes  out  his 
watch  and  says,  “ Pyramids  ! ” grabs  Mr.  Moll  by  the  neck  and 
marches  him  off  as  a kind  of  nucleus,  to  where  several  other 
students  are  seated.  “ Pyramids ! ” says  Mr.  Stopper ; “ Not 
now  ! ” answers  Mr.  Litmus  ; “ No  ! ” says  Mr.  Chromium  ; “ Not 
I ! ” remarks  Mr.  Smiter.  This  extremely  cold  reception  does  not 
disturb  Mr.  Stopper  in  the  least,  he  knows  very  well  how  to  shift 
them,  so  he  quietly  goes  outside  and  lights  a piece  of  paper  he 
has  previously  soaked  in  a mixture  of  Cayenne  Pepper,  Nitrate  of 
Potash  and  Water,  and  dried,  then  walks  in  again  and  under  the 
pretence  of  asking  them  a.  last  time,  drops  the  piece  of  smouldering 
paper  under  their  seat  and  then  once  more  goes  outside.  He  soon 
hears  the  welcome  sound  “ Tish’m  ! ” “ Tish’m  ! ” “ Tish’m  ! ” 
followed  by  a pell-mell  rush  to  the  open  air,  he  then  selects  his 
companions  and  they  march  off  round  the  corner  to  the  pub., 
which  we  will  call  the  ‘ Students’  Pest,’  Mr.  Stopper  thinking 
over  the  sublime  ‘ Knowledge  is  Power.’ 

The  c Students’  Rest,’  and  the  billiard  room  in  the  ‘ Students’ 
Rest,’  are  so  well  known  to  students  that  we  will  not  describe  them, 
but  will  proceed  to  relate  that  one  game  succeeds  another,  and 
when  at  last  some  student  ventures  to  suggest  that  a watch  be 
inferred  to,  instead  of  showing  the  time  to  be  2 to  12.0  a.m.,  by 
some  unaccountable  flight,  it  turns  out  to  be  12  to  1.0  p.m.,  so  the 
idea  of  returning  to  the  lecture  is  forthwith  abandoned,  and 
the  students  quietly  depart  for  dinner.  Poor  lecturer,  if  he 
could  only  be  blessed  with  what  Mr.  Weller  junior  would  have 
termed  unlimited  vision,  he  would  cease  to  wonder  why  the 
twelve  o’clock  lecture  was  so  poorly  attended ; the  moment  the 
billiard  room  of  the  “ Students’  Rest  ” came  into  the  field  of 
vision  the  shadows  would  fly.  The  rattle  of  billiard  balls  is  to  the 
average  student,  a far  more  agreeable  sound  than  the  rattle  of 
chemicals  in  bottles.  Mr.  Moll  looks  to  see  which  lecture  has 
been  missed,  he  finds  it  is  Sodium,  and  that  he  has  lost  the  grand 
outburst  of  eloquence  on  the  gifted  but  unfortunate  Le  Blanc, 
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and  the  shameful  way  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil.  “ Sodium  ” (scratching  his  head)  “ missed,  my  own 
fault  if  I get  asked  about  it,  and  be  plucked  for  not  knowing 
anything  about  it,”  and  this  fearful  possibility  lurks  about  him 
for  the  next  three  or  four  hours,  like  the  small  boy  who  plays 
truant  for  the  first  time,  suspects  that  his  mother  may  have 
called  at  the  school  during  the  day,  and  is  only  keeping  quiet 
until  his  Dad  turns  up. 

Feeling  queer  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Moll  thinks  a bottle  of  stout 
would  be  just  the  very  thing  to  put  him  right  for  study,  so  he 
makes  his  weary  way  to  the  favourite  pub.  A peculiar  fascination 
hangs  about  this  place,  no  student  within  a quarter  of  a mile  can 
bring  himself  to  patronise  any  other.  He  walks  into  the  right 
hand  door  and  is  somewhat  startled  to  see  his  friend  Mr.  Stopper 
very  busy  behind  the  bar,  assisting  the  barmaid  in  drawing  drinks 
for  the  other  students  ; however,  from  the  business  like  way  in 
which  he  works  the  various  engines,  he  soon  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Stopper  is  rather  familiar  with  the  inside 
arrangements. 

Having  served  all  the  students,  Mr.  Stopper  leads  the  way  into 
the  little  parlour,  and  poking  the  fire,  they  soon  become  very 
comfortable.  Mr.  Moll  has  some  prime  cigars,  and  handing  them 
round,  they  immediately  put  him  down  as  a good  sort,  and  Mr. 
Stopper  thinking  he  can  turn  him  into  a model  student,  proceeds 
to  give  him  varied  information,  among  which  we  overheard  the 
following — 

How  to  tell  a new  Student, 

1.  By  the  size  of  his  note  book. 

2.  By  his  amusing  loyalty  to  the  preliminary  chart. 

3.  By  his  placing  a test  tube  under  his  fume  chamber,  and 

foolishly  expecting  the  fumes  to  enter  it. 

4.  By  his  being  actually  seen  to  dust  his  bottles.  This  he  is 

informed  is  a most  unpardonable  thing  for  an  old  student  to 

be  caught  attempting. 

5.  By  his  stamping  during  lectures. 

6.  Almost  the  best.  By  his  filling  his  own  bottles,  instead  of 

cribbing  from  his  neighbour. 
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This  information  is  accompanied  by  a great  deal  of  laughter,  as 
the  various  fancies  of  the  students  are  touched  by  one  or  another 
of  the  signs,  until  repeated  calls  for  a song  at  last  takes  his 
attention  from  Mr.  Moll,  and  he  obliges  the  company  with  the 
following 


“MY  EXPERIENCE.” 

By  Mr.  Stopper. 

Now  once  I was  a youth  so  green,  when  up  to  town  I went. 

My  dear  old  pater  thought  ’twas  time  I studied  quite  intent. 

Nor  was  I at  that  time  myself,  unwilling  to  begin 
To  study  for  the  Minor,  and  to  drink  the  learning  in, 

So  I turned  up  every  morning  and  the  lecture  listened  to. 

That  I might  not  have  a break  down,  or  a sad  turn  out  to  rue, 

I had  covered  all  my  books  with  care,  they  really  looked  quite  neat 
I came  out  quite  professional,  in  fact  a perfect  “ treat.” 

Chorus- 

Then  out  came  the  test  tubes,  out  came  the  flask, 

Out  came  the  litmus  and  the  pieces  of  blue  glass ; 

Out  came  the  tube  rack  and  the  brand  new  blowpipe  too, 

I really  thought  I’d  do  some  work,  and  make  a great  to-do. 

But  alas  ! alas ! I soon  found  out  I had  got  some  pretty  work, 

I could’nt  get  the  colours  right  however  I might  jerk. 

Flesh  colour  I discovered  might  mean  ought  from  green  to  white, 
The  question  really  seemed  to  be,  shall  I ever  get  them  right  ? 
Then  I gave  in  lead  as  mercury,  and  zinc  as  chromium, 

I really  could’nt  have  bungled  worse,  had  I been  drinking  rum. 

At  last  I pitched  the  things  away  I was  so  precious  wild. 
Declaring  that  analysis  would  never  suit  this  child. 

Chorus — 

I gave  it  up  for  quite  a month  and  worked  at  books  instead, 

I could  not  bring  myself  again  to  work  at  things  so  dead, 

Till  at  length  I thought  it  would  not  do  to  trust  so  much  to  luck, 
Or  my  ending  would  be  summed  up  in  a parent  crushing  ‘ pluck,’ 
So  again  I started  blundering,  without  a ray  of  light, 
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Working  quite  mechanically  with  bodings  dark  as  night, 

When  the  great  Professor  Solomon  so  kindly  took  me  on. 

And  showed  me  where  I did  the  things  which  landed  me  so  wrong. 

Chorus— 

I soon  began  to  analyse  with  speed  and  certainty. 

For  having  once  got  started,  I could  work  quite  easily. 

And  now  my  chickens,  all  I wish  to  make  you  understand, 

Is  the  fact  that  without  work  and  grind,  you  will  never  do  the 
grand. 

For  the  student  who  aspires  to  be  a regular  shining  light. 

Must  stick  to  books,  and  study  well  from  early  morn  to  night. 

But  for  myself  I never  wish  for  more  than  a flying  pass, 

A good  dispensing  business,  a churchwarden  pipe,  and  glass. 

Chorus — 

This  is  received  with  great  favour. 

Mr.  Moll  soon  grows  less  fond  of  his  books  (especially  his  note 
book),  and  more  and  more  partial  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Stopper 
and  his  particular  circle,  and  such  being  the  case,  he  is  speedily 
‘twigged’  by  the  professors  as  one  of  the  students  who  do  far 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  institution.  However,  Mr.  Moll, 
under  his  excellent  tutors,  is  gradually  rendered  thoroughly  im- 
pervious alike  to  threats  and  entreaties.  We  remember  him  on 
one  occasion  rendering  himself  particularly  conspicuous — it  was 
near  the  end  of  the  course,  and  the  morning  had  arrived  when  the 
various  treasured  glass  instruments  were  to  be  shown.  What  is 
this  ? enquires  the  Professor.  A salinometer  ; Professor  Gravity . 
Quite  right.  This  instrument  is  used  for  ascertaining  when  the 
water  in  boilers,  whose  sole  supply  is  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean, 
is  becoming  dangerous,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  salt.  Pro- 
fessor Gravity  had  taken  up  another  instrument,  when  Mr.  Moll 
enquired,  “ Please  sir,  how  is  a person  to  put  the  instrument  in  a 
ship’s  boiler  without  having  his  nose  and  fingers  scalded  by  the 
steam?”  This  question  rather  touches  the  ludicrous  fancy  of  the 
class,  and  after  a little  quieting,  the  Professor  explained  that  the 
water  has  to  be  drawn  off  and  cooled  before  being  tested. 


t 
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The  class  is  fairly  quiet  until  the  argentometers  are  produced, 
and  the  Professor  proceeds  to  inform  the  class  that  its  use  is  to 
determine  the  strength  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

No  sooner  is  this  information  given,  than  a number  of  the 
students  beg  the  Professor  to  lend  it  to  them. 

Seizing  the  nearest  begging  student  by  the  ear,  Mr.  Moll  asks 
whatever  he  can  want  it  for. 

“ To  test  my  solution,  to  be  sure,”  is  the  answer. 

“Your  solution,  you  muff,”  exclaims  Mr.  Moll.  “I  can  save 
you  the  trouble ; I spent  a whole  afternoon  estimating  mine,  and 

its  strength  I found  to  be  one  fifty-seventh  of  a grain  in .” 

But  we  will  not  give  the  result  of  Mr.  Moll’s  estimation,  most 
likely  he  made  a mistake  being  a young  operator,  or  perhaps — man 
is  after  all  only  mortal — the  gentleman  entrusted  with  its  prepara- 
tion by  the  proprietors  may  have  made  a mistake.  However,  the 
statement  tickles  the  fancy  of  the  students  to  such  a degree,  that, 
for  a time,  making  oneself  heard  is  an  impossibility.  At  length, 
Professor  Gravity,  speaking  gravely,  assures  Mr.  Moll,  that  if  he 
will  persist  in  making  such  ill-timed  remarks,  he  will  be  under  the 
very  painful  necessity  of  erasing  his  name  from  the  illustrious 
rolls  of  this  noble  institution.  Mr.  Moll  tries  to  look  grave,  and 
feels  for  his  historical  note  book,  thinking  of  the  days  when  he 
was  precious  green  ; but  he  had  left  it  at  home,  so  was  compelled 
to  assume  a brazen  look,  which  really  suited  him  admirably. 

In  the  afternoon  his  bottles  are  neglected,  and  he  keeps  up  his 
stock  of  reagents  by  the  simple  process  of  exchanging  the  empty 
bottles  for  those  of  some  new  student,  and,  if  the  said  student  is  a 
religious  duster,  this  otherwise  excellent  and  original  idea,  has 
the  effect  of  making  his  bottles  look  like  a shop,  a few  of  whose 
shutters  have  been  repainted  while  the  majority  have  been  left 
untouched,  in  other  words,  a kind  of  a ‘ merry  family  ’ or  ‘ mottled.’ 
This  procedure  soon  attracts  the  notice  of  the  little  demonstrator, 
a very  extensive  individual,  and  Mr.  Moll  is  informed  that  the 
rules  of  the  institution  will  be  rigorously  enforced,  but  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Moll  is,  that  he  dusted  quite  sufficient  bottles  while  he  was 
an  apprentice,  to  last  him  through  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and 
the  demonstrator  retires. 
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The  great  Professor  Solomon  soon  after  enters  the  laboratory, 
and  simply  contents  himself  with  taking  Mr.  Moll’s  duster  and 
dusting  them  for  him,  thereby  hoping  to  shame  Mr.  Moll.  After 
he  has  finished,  Mr.  Moll  thanks  him  very  kindly,  but  as  for 
being  ashamed,  it  is  the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts,  the  feeling  is 
one  of  intense  pride  instead  of  poignant  grief. 

Time  flies,  with  its  usual  startling  rapidity.  Mr.  Stopper  and 
his  little  circle  go  in  for  examination.  Mr.  Stopper,  being  very 
well  up,  passes  easily,  while  the  others  are  rejected  or  passed  pretty 
much  as  they  deserve,  although  occasionally  a first-class  man 
comes  flying  out  in  his  first  subject. 

After  the  examinations  are  over  Mr.  Stopper,  and  several  other 
successful  students,  assemble  in  the  f Students’  Kest.’  He  is  in 
wonderfully  good  spirits,  strutting  about  with  his  hat  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  while  his  hands,  when  not  occupied,  are  in  their  usual 
place — his  pockets.  Mr.  Moll  drops  in  soon  after,  and  of  course  is 
anxious  to  know  all  particulars,  which  Mr.  Stopper  is  very  ready 
to  give ; and  after  giving  minute  particulars  of  his  examination, 
he  concludes  by  giving  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
examination  is  as  ‘ fair  as  fair  can  be,’  with  the  exception  of  dis- 
pensing, where  there  is  a great  amount  of  luck ; but  he  is  quite 
ready  to  confess  that  he  cannot  suggest  a satisfactory  remedy. 

After  this  eager  chatter,  billiards  and  merry-making  is  the 
order  of  the  evening,  until  clearing  out  time  arrives,  when  Mr. 
Stopper  leaves  them,  wishing  Mr.  Moll  success,  and  carrying  away 
with  him  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  every  student  who  happens  to 
know  him. 

Mr.  Moll  feels  the  loss  of  his  friend  for  a few  days,  but  soon 
thinks  it  is  time  to  wake  up,  and  decides  to  work  hard  for  the  next 
seven  or  eight  wreeks,  then  “go  in.”  His  method  of  studying  is 
rather  curious,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

He  sits  in  a corner  seat  during  lectures,  and  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
to  take  a note.  Listens  eagerly  when  anything  special  is  under 
discussion,  but  busies  himself  with  “Krao,  or  the  Missing  Link,” 
or  some  other  innocent  amusement,  when  any  dry  subject  is  under 
consideration,  or  when  any  of  the  oft-repeated  jokes  are  again  being 
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trotted  out.  In  the  afternoon  he  works  for  about  an  hour  in  the 
laboratory,  that  time  being  generally  sufficient  for  him  to  complete 
the  work  set,  then  adjourns  with  one  or  two  kindred  spirits  for  a 
quiet  pipe  or  a friendly  rubber.  In  the  evening  he  works  from  6 
until  10.80,  then  enjoys  an  hour  at  the  favourite  “ Student’s  Rest,” 
and  often  returns  for  two  or  three  hours  longer  to  study,  sur- 
rounded by  his  old  tormentors Attfield,  Bentley,  B.P.,  &c., 

and  a quantity  of  borrowed  MSS.  he  will  never  return. 

Occasionally,  when  he  and  his  friends  consider  they  are  a trifle 
overworked,  they,  to  use  their  own  expression,  “ pitch  it  over  ” for 
a day  or  two,  and  on  such  occasions  the  coffers  of  the  “ Students’ 
Rest”  groan  under  the  increased  patronage,  but  after  coming 
home  remarkably  jolly  for  a night  or  two,  they  settle  down  again 
and  work  like  slaves. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Moll  marches  up  to  the  square, 
pays  his  fee  and  quietly  works  away  until  he  receives  his  notice, 
then  he  divides  his  time  so  as  to  go  once  again  over  all  his  work, 
and  then  awaits  the  day,  which  at  length  arrives. 

On  the  eventful  morning  Mr.  Moll  arrives  at  the  square  ten 
minutes  before  the  appointed  time,  and  is  shewn  into  the  chemical 
portion  of  the  museum  of  the  Society.  The  candidates  quickly 
arrive  until  about  twenty-five  have  collected.  Then  comes  the 
ridiculous  proceedings  of  marching  the  wretched  students  in  a 
manner  which  strongly  reminds  Mr.  Moll  of  Portland  convicts, 
into  the  hall,  where  they  are  deprived  of  sticks,  coats,  and  hats. 
Another  delay  follows,  and  then  the  extensive  porter  of  the  Society 
calls  up  one  after  another  of  the  students  and  starts  them 
upstairs. 

Mr.  Moll’s  name  stands  about  the  eighth,  and  when  he  arrives 
upstairs,  he  is  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the  “ shining  lights  ” 
of  pharmacy,  surrounding  the  chairman,  who  sits  on  a raised  seat 
and  looks  most  dignified.  The  names  are  again  called  over,  and  as 
each  student  answers,  he  is  given  over  to  a “shining  liirht”  to  be 
examined.  Mr.  Moll  answex-s  in  due  course,  and  is  given  into  the 
cliai’ge  of  the  terrorising  Mr.  Banner.  Mr.  Moll  is  fairly  up  in 
prescription  reading,  but  cannot  get  to  feel  at  ease  with  his  exam- 
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iner.  However,  after  being  shown  some  prescriptions,  such  as  he 
will  be  most  unlikely  to  see  the  equal  of  in  bad  writing  again, 
he  is  given  a prescription  to  translate  into  Latin,  and  told  to  report 
himself  as  finished  to  the  chairman,  and  retires  to  the  funking 
form. 

After  six  or  seven  minutes’  waiting,  Mr.  Moll  is  given  over  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Border,  and  taken  to  the  botany  table.  This  is  by  far 
Mr.  Moll’s  worst  subject,  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  like  it, 
and  consequently  is  become  his  weak  subject.  However,  Mr. 
Border  is  not  Mr.  Banner,  and  perhaps  remembers  the  time  when 
he  was  himself  a student,  so  Mr.  Moll  manages  to  satisfy  him  and 
retires.  Oh  ! Mr.  Border,  your  sleep  should  be  sound  and  peaceful 
— the  blessing  of  many  a troubled  student  has  gone  forth  on  your 
behalf. 

After  botany,  Mr.  Moll  is  handed  over  to  Mr.  Bletcher,  and 
taken  to  the  dispensing  department.  His  prescription  turns  out 
to  be  suppositories  and  pills.  Mr.  Moll  has  had  some  good  dis- 
pensing experience,  so  he  gets  on  fairly  well,  but  does  not  quite  like 
Mr.  Bletcher  at  first,  however,  after  he  hands  them  in  Mr.  Bletcher 
blows  him  up,  but  passes  him,  and  Mr.  Moll  puts  him  down  as  a 
curious,  gruff,  good-hearted  man. 

Pharmacy  is  his  next  subject,  and  Mr.  Darnes  is  entrusted  with 
his  examination.  Mr.  Moll  has  his  B.P.  at  his  fingers  ends,  so 
simply  plays  with  this  subject,  and  is  passed  on  to  the  chairman, 
and  he  finds  himself  travelling  upstairs  with  Mr.  Bekin  for 
chemistry.  This  is  by  far  Mr.  Moll’s  best  subject,  and  after  a long 
and  most  agreeable  chat,  he  is  passed  once  more  to  the  chairman, 
who  hands  him  to  Mr.  Blowman  for  Materia  Medica.  This  gentle- 
man has  a name,  the  very  mention  of  which  strikes  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  student;  but  Mr.  Moll  is  at  his  last  subject  and  in 
capital  spirits,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Blowman 
is  not  half  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  certainly  is  a most 
gentlemanly  examiner.  As  there  happens  to  be  no  other  student 
at  the  specimens,  Mr.  Moll  is  taken  up  and  down  the  whole 
length,  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  collection  ; but  he  keeps 
his  head,  and  answers  carefully,  refusing  to  guess  at  anything,  if 
he  is  not  quite  sure  he  says  so.  After  running  the  entire  length 
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three  times,  and  only  meeting  with  two  specimens  he  was  not- 
quite  certain  about,  he  is  shown  the  far-famed  curiosity  box,  but 
although  the  specimens  are  smaller,  he  recognises  them  easily,  and 
is  passed  to  the  chair,  when  he  is  told  to  depart. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Moll  is  informed  that  his  name  is  in  the 
successful  list,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  marches  up  to  get  hie 
qualifying  document. 

Collecting  as  many  friends  as  he  can  find,  they  adjourn  to  the 
charming  parlour  round  the  corner  for  the  last  time,  Mr.  Moll 
orders  drinks  round,  and  proposes  the  following  toast ; “ Success 
to  the  worthy  institution  which  annually  assists  so  many  students 
through  the  c troubled  waters  ’ of  the  examination  room,  coupled 
with  the  names  of  the  jocular  Professor  Solomon,  the  learned 
Professor  Cinchona,  the  lively  Professor  Gravity,  and  the  worthy 
secretary,”  after  which  they  pledge  eternal  friendship  in  a final 
friendly  cup,  and  Mr.  Moll,  wishing  them  his  own  success,  bids 
them  a sad  good  bye. 

Catching  the  express  from  Watei’loo,  he  is  soon  in  the  pure 
country  air  once  more.  He  looks  rather  worn,  but  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  passing  the  Minor  has  its  dark  and  weary  side,  it 
undoubtedly  has  its  bright  side  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


PLEASANT  TIMES  AT  KEW. 


HE  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  have 


gathered  that  the  relation  between  the  Principal 
■of  Westminster  College  and  his  students,  has  not  been 
merely  that  of  teacher  and  taught ; it  has  been  much 
closer.  One  way  in  which  this  closer  feeling  has  been 
brought  about  has  been — pleasant  gatherings  away 
from  college  and  out  of  college  hours. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  students  to  visit  occasionally  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Kew.  After  the  hot-houses  and  the 
conservatories  have  been  explored,  there  has  been  a 
pleasant  gathering  at  the  ‘ Rose  and  Crown  ’ Hotel, 
where  the  whole  party  have  been  the  guests  of  the 
Principals,  and  where,  after  tea,  a ‘musical  evening’ 
has  given  opportunity  to  the  musical  talent  in  college 
to  make  itself  known. 

Generally,  these  outings  have  been  in  the  summer, 
but  one  special  date,  observed  every  year,  has  been 
the  14th  of  February — the  Principal’s  birthday.  On 
these  birthday  celebrations  it  has  been  Mr.  Wills’s 
great  pleasure  to  receive  from  his  pupils  numerous 
tokens  of  their  good  will  and  esteem.  He  has,  at 
-different  times,  had  the  great  honour  of  receiving 
no  less  than  fifteen  illuminated  addresses,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  a very  large  number  of  beautiful 
presents.  He  and  his  family  prize  these  gifts  highly, 
not  merely  because  they  are  valuable,  but  because 
they  are  evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  those,  who 
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come  into  frequent  touch  with  him,  hold  him.  Sub- 
joined is  a facsimile  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
testimonials  : — 


PRESENTATION  ADDRESS. 

The  presents  have  taken  various  shapes ; amongst 
them  have  been  numerous  cheques,  sometimes  for 
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small  and  sometimes  for  large  amounts.  On  many 
occasions  students  have  generously  tried  to  fill 
Mr.  Wills’s  larder,  and  have  supplied  him  with  casks 
of  oysters  and  boxes  of  eggs,  cheeses  from  Stilton  and 
cheeses  from  Wales,  poultry  and  game,  sucking  pigs 
and  hams,  with  cases  of  wine  to  wash  it  all  down.  On 
other  occasions  they  have  thought  of  his  head  and  his 
hands  ; and  silk  hats  for  the  former  and  kid  gloves 
for  the  latter  have  been  kindly  forwarded.  In 
addition  to  all  these  the  following  presentations 
may  be  specially  mentioned  : — Watts’  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  and  supplements  to  it,  an  Elegant  Musical 
Box,  Earge  Stereoscope,  Silver  Tea  Service,  Silver 
Coffee  Pot,  Silver  Kettle  and  Stand,  Beautiful  Wine  and 
Spirit  Tantalus  with  Cut-Glass  Decanters,  Two  Sets 
of  1 doz.  Ivory  Knives,  Two  Sets  of  1 doz.  Plated 
Forks,  Two  Sets  of  1 doz.  Silver  Fish  Knives  and  Forks, 
Handsome  Dinner  Service,  Gold  Ring,  Complete  Set 
of  Dickens’  Works,  specially  bound,  Complete  Set 
of  Kingsley’s  Work,  Complete  Set  of  Disraeli’s  Works, 
Complete  Set  of  George  Eliot’s  Works,  Complete  Set 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Works,  Gold  Pencil  Case,  Earge 
Silver  Fish  Knife  and  Fork,  Two  Sets  of  Silver- 
Mounted  Salt  Cellars,  Silver  Cruet,  Silver  Candlestick, 
Earge  Rosewood  Writing  Desk,  Three  Marble  Clocks, 
Numerous  Pipes,  Cigar  Cases,  Cigarette  Holders  and 
Boxes  of  Cigars. 

The  following  report,  cut  from  a newspaper,  may 
help  to  show  better  than  any  mere  description,  the 
nature  of  these  gatherings.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  report  was  published  some  years  ago,  but  it 
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has  been  thought  better  to  reproduce  it,  without  any 
alteration  whatever  : — 

“On  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills,  Principal  of  The 
Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  which  is  situated 
in  Trinity  Square,  Borough,  was  the  recipient  of  a very  gratifying 
testimonial  from  his  students.  It  consisted  of  a very  handsomely 
illuminated  address,  signed  by  nearly  100  students,. and  23  volumes 
of  Thackeray* s and  Disraeli’s  novels,  elegantly  bound.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  annual  custom,  on  his  birthday,  Mr.  Wills  took  the 
students  of  the  College  for  a trip  to  Kew.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  botanising  in  the  Gardens,  after  which  a short  but  vigorous 
game  of  football  was  indulged  in.  Messrs.  Tear  & Son,  of  Clapham 
Eoad,  photographed  the  students  in  a group  on  the  green.  A good 
substantial  tea  was  provided  at  the  'Rose  & Crown  ’ Hotel,  at  5.30, 
after  which  a smoking  concert  was  held. 

“ During  the  evening  Mr.  C.  Roberts  proposed  the  toast, 
‘Success, to  the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
and  the  health  of  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills,  in  highly  eulogistic  terms. 

“Mr.  C,  Coulter  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
toast,  and  in  so  doing  begged,  on  behalf  of  the  students,  Mr. 
Wills’s  acceptance  of  a small  testimonial  as  a token  of  their  respect 
and  esteem,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  they  had 
derived  from  his  tuition,  and  of  the  personal  interest  he  had  taken 
in  their  welfare  and  advancement,  and  wished  him  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

“This  speech  was  received  with  cheers,  and  followed  by  the 
singing  of  ‘ For  he’s  a jolly  good  fellow.’ 

“Mr.  Wills,  on  rising,  was  received  with  his  usual  welcome,  and 
said : A very  pleasant  difficulty  in  my  life  has  been  to  give  fresh 
and  worthy  replies  to  such  kind  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
good  wishes  as  we  have  listened  to  this  evening.  I have  ever  felt 
more  than  I could  say,  but  never  more  so  than  now.  To  say  I 
thank  you  is  but  very  inadequately  to  convey  the  gratitude  I feel ; 
at  such  times  as  these  one  feels  some  measure  of  compensation  for 
the  difficulties  which  obstruct  one’s  career,  some  worthy  return  for 
the  toil  and  trials  incident  to  the  life  of  one  who  has  so  much 
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responsibility  and  anxiety.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  has 
obtruded  such  an  amount  of  self-consciousness  in  his  writings,  as 
to  make  them  at  times  nauseous — this  cannot  refer  to  his 
Dictionary.  I am  aware,  however,  that  too  much  of  self  is 
nauseating,  but  you  will  forgive  me  if  I lean  towards  this  error 
this  evening,  circumstances  sometimes  arise  to  make  a virtue  of 
the  error.  It  is  of  myself  you  have  spoken,  and  continuing  this 
uninteresting  subject  for  a moment,  I will  say  that  our  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  students  is  neither  mercenary  nor  mechanical ; 
one  must  live,  that  is  taken  for  granted,  but  I can  honestly  assure 
you  that  to  efficiently  instruct  each  separate  batch  of  students, 
for  their  own  sakes,  for  their  own  welfare,  has  been  the  desire  of 
our  heart  and  commanded  the  incessant  devotion  of  all  the  forces 
of  our  life.  The  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  this  consecration  of 
our  best  and  strongest  manhood  to  the  interest  of  those  under  our 
care  can  hardly  be  estimated,  even  by  one’s  self.  Anyhow,  as  Mr. 
Wootton  and  others  can  testify,  it  has,  at  times,  resulted  in  such 
depression  of  spirits  and  a general  lassitude  of  the  whole  system 
as  to  make  one  fear  of  one’s  health.  But  we  have,  happily,  been 
able  to  hold  on  until  now,  and  I can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
better  than  all  stimulants,  more  potent  in  its  results  upon  our 
will  and  heart  is  such  testimony  as  I have  this  evening  received. 
This  is  not  giving  the  horse  a whip,  but  putting  corn  into  its 
manger.  It  is  not  exacting  strength,  but  adding  to  its  store,  and 
I feel  that  for  months  to  come  I shall  work  with  greater  alacrity 
and  vigour  from  what  I have  heard  and  received  this  evening. 
These  very  handsome  volumes  you  have  so  generously  given  me, 
seem  to  intimate  a desire  to  infuse  somewhat  of  the  fictitious  and 
romantic  into  one’s  life,  you  need  no  assurance  that  there  is  no 
absence  of  hard  prosaic  fact,  in  one’s  experience.  These  works 
will  introduce  the  law  of  compensation,  and  help  to  preserve  one’s 
experience  from  becoming  too  prosaic  and  matter  of  fact.  Man 
has  an  imagination  as  well  as  a will,  and  one  faculty  needs  to  be 
cared  for  as  well  as  the  other.  Besides,  in  works  of  fiction,  one 
often  sees  life  so  pourtrayed  as  to  fit  us  all  the  better  to  act  in 
one’s  own  circumstances.  I hope  you  will  have,  as  a reward  for 
this  kindly  gift,  not  only  my  poor  words  of  thanks  to-night,  but 
the  consciousness  that  by  it  you  have  helped  to  lighten  our  burden 
of  care,  to  inform  our  mind,  to  please  our  fancy,  and  to  add  real 
and  lasting  delight  to  our  experience.  When  I read  them,  no 
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doubt,  forms  of  female  beauty  and  virgin  loveliness  will  flit  before 
our  entranced  vision.  Perhaps  I shall  see  even  pharmaceutical 
students  deceiving  these  images  of  loveliness,  or,  what  is  quite  as 
likely,  being  deceived  by  them ; but  rest  assured,  gentlemen,  I 
shall  allow  no  romance  of  love  which  they  describe,  no  heart- 
breaking scenes  over  unrequited  affection,  on  which  they  dilate, 
to  crowd  from  my  memory  those  from  whom  I received  these 
expressions  of  esteem  and  affection.  Our  work,  as  the  principals 
of  a College,  has  many  cheering  features  peculiar  to  our  position 
— featui’es  I may  almost  consider  unique.  One  only  I men- 
tion and  pass  on.  The  large  number  of  fresh  students,  which 
every  j ear  comes  to  us,  gives  us  a circle  of  acquaintances  among 
the  most  intelligent  young  men  of  the  day,  which  few  other 
positions  could.  Of  course,  we  are  sorry  so  soon  to  lose  these 
acquaintances,  well,  at  least,  most  of  them,  there  are  always  some 
few  renegades  whom  no  one  would  be  sorry  to  lose.  I mean  there 
have  been  such — not  there  are,  you  are  all  among  the  model  men. 
But  I say,  seriously,  that  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  incident  to 
our  work,  that  we  are  not  so  long  together  as  to  allow  of  acquaint- 
ance to  ripen  into  friendship,  yet  there  is  a pleasing  side  to  even 
this  circumstance.  We  believe  it  sublimely  possible  to  so  influence 
you  in  the  matter  of  habits  of  study  and  work,  even  during  your 
brief  period  with  us,  that  you  shall  be  all  the  better  for 
Westminster  College  during  the  whole  of  your  subsequent  career. 
I often  come  into  contact  with  old  students  who  express  most 
heartily  their  gratitude  for  the  mental  stimulus  and  practical 
training  they  received  while  with  us.  We  sought  to  drill  them 
into  real  and  honest  methods  of  working,  which,  once  acquired, 
have  proved  a life-long  blessing.  It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  receive 
your  gratitude  and  appreciation  here  and  now,  but  of  greater 
worth  still  is  the  gratitude  of  old  students,  who  prove  the  thanks 
they  expressed  in  College  days  were  no  mere  puff  of  air  and 
passing  gleam  of  sunlight,  but  a gracious  and  abiding  quality  of 
their  natures.  We  are  rich,  indeed,  in  having  the  undying  esteem 
of  many  hundreds  who  came  to  us  for  tuition  and  help,  and  we 
hope  that  you,  gentlemen,  will  find,  when  you  leave  us,  that  we 
have  sought  to  serve  you  so  well  that  your  permanent  gratitude 
will  be  added  to  that  which  is  already  so  large.  Of  many  of  you  we 
may  unhappily  lose  sight  in  days  to  come,  but  we  shall  nevei  lose 
interest  in  you  or  your  life’s  work.  You  are  to  occupy  positions  of 
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trust — may  you  ever  be  trustworthy.  Education  is  valuable, 
talents  are  desirable,  but  if  you  are  permanently  and  honestly  to 
succeed,  character  is  indispensable ; whatever  you  dispense  with, 
gentlemen,  never  dispense  with  principle.  The  Principal  of  the 
College  you  will  have  to  dispense  with,  but  truth,  virtue  and  integrity , 
never,  never  dispense  with  these,  or  the  public  will,  before  long, 
dispense  with  you.  England  has  many  faults,  but  this  one 
excellency,  that  men  in  positions  must  be,  outwardly,  at  least, 
men  of  character.  This  will  be  the  best  jewel  you  can  wear,  and 
your  life  without  it  would  only  be  a mask.  In  the  very  texture  of 
your  being,  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  your  manhood,  be  men,  and 
remember  that  every  wrong  done  will  prove  a gigantic  blunder, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  self-interest.  Gentlemen,  I say  once 
more,  thank  you.  May  the  life  of  each  of  you  be  that  of  ever- 
increasing  happiness  and  prosperity.  I thank  you  most  heartily 
and  sincerely  for  the  cordial  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  the 
toast.  (Continued  cheering.)” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ANNIVERSARY  GATHERINGS  AND  COLLEGE  DINNERS. 


NOTHER  method  of  cultivating  friendship 


among  the  students,  and  between  them  and 
the  principal,  is  the  Annual  Excursion  (sometimes  by 
rail,  sometimes  by  road),  held  to  celebrate  the 
Opening  of  the  College.  These  excursions  were  com- 
menced when  the  College  was  in  its  infancy,  and  have 
been  held,  year  by  year,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

More  important  still,  in  some  respects,  is  the 
Annual  College  Dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
The  first  of  these  dinners  was  in  the  year  1891. 
They  are  intended  not  only  for  students,  but  also,  to 
some  extent,  for  outsiders.  The  chairman  is  always 
a gentleman  of  social  standing,  who  may,  or  may  not 
have  been,  previously  connected  with  the  College, 
and  amongst  the  after-dinner  speeches  there  is  one  in 
which  the  Principal  deals  at  some  length,  with 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  chemists  and 
druggists. 

The  following  gentlemen  presided  on  the  last  six 
occasions : — 


1892—  C.  W.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1893—  Captain  Norton,  M.P. 

1894 —  Dr.  Alfred  Matcham. 

1895 —  E.  W.  Grimwade,  Esq.,  J.P. 

1896—  G.  S.  V.  Wills  (Principal). 

1897 —  T.  Skewes  Cox,  Esq.,  M.P. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1896  Mr.  Wills  himself 
presided.  There  were  special  reasons  for  this.  The 
gathering  on  this  occasion  was  not  merely  a college 
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dinner — it  was  also  the  ‘ coming-of-age  ’ of  Miss 
Georgina  Wills,  the  Principal’s  eldest  daughter,  and 
it  was  felt  that  no  one  else  could  preside  then  so 
fitting^  as  Miss  Wills’s  father. 

About  200  friends,  on  this  occasion,  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  After  dinner  the 
speeches  were  unusually  short,  and  at  the  close  the 
company,  which  had  been  increased  by  about  50 
additional  friends,  adjourned  to  the  King’s  Hall  for  a 
soiree  dansante. 

This  dinner  was  the  first,  in  connection  with  the 
College,  at  which  ladies  had  been  present.  They 
added  such  a grace  and  charm  to  the  proceedings  that 
they  were  invited  again  in  1897,  and  are  certain  of 
being  always  invited  in  future. 

In  1895 — to  go  back — the  year  of  Mr.  Grimwade’s 
chairmanship,  the  proceedings  were  also  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  a full  report  in  pamphlet  form  was  issued. 
The  subjoined  account,  which  is  really  the  pamphlet 
condensed,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  usual  after-dinner 
proceedings — their  interest  and  importance,  not  only 
to  the  College,  but  to  the  profession  generally. 


“The  Annual  Dinner  and  distribution  of  medals  and  certificates 
in  connection  with  the  Westminster  College  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1895,  in  the  Royal  Venetian  Chamber  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.  The  gathering  was  the  most  numerously  attended, 
and  in  every  way  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  connection  with 
the  College.  E.  W.  Grim  wade,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Croydon),  presided. 

“ Dr.  Alfred  Matcham  (who  was  very  cordially  greeted)  gave  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  ‘The  Westminster  College.’  He  felt  some 
little  embarrassment,  he  said,  because  there  were  around  him  those 
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who  had  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  detailed  working 
of  the  College  than  he  could  possibly  have,  and  who  would  there- 
fore have  been  able  to  propose  the  toast  more  eloquently  and  with 
greater  force  than  he  could.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  pleased  to 
meet  them  again  at  that  table,  pleased  to  meet  them  in  such  large 
numbers,  and  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a word  or 
two  in  connection  with  the  College.  He  had  known  it  from  its 
infancy,  known  it  when  its  work  was  not  upon  such  a scale  as  at 
present,  and  when  the  demands  upon  its  resources  were  not  such 
as  they  were  now,  because  ‘ The  Square  ’ was  not  then  so 
exorbitant  in  its  demands,  nor  of  so  inquisitive  a turn  of  mind. 
He  had  watched  the  growth  of  the  College  from  year  to  year,  and 
was  amazed,  because  he  knew  something  of  the  difficulties,  and  the 
amount  of  good  sound  work  that  had  been  done,  and  was  still 
being  done,  within  its  walls.  Every  now  and  again  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  run  against  men  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
Westminster  College.  He  invariably  found  them  to  be  men  who 
had  done  well  in  the  examinations.  If  they  were  asked  to  what 
they  attributed  their  success,  they  would  say,  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  that  it  was  due  to  pains  taken  by  the  teachers  at 
this  school  to  make  them  complete  masters  of  their  calling. 

“ He  did  not  know  many  whom  he  saw  around  the  table,  but  he 
would  like  to  impress  them  all  with  this  fact — the  Westminster 
College  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  was  not  a cramming  institu- 
tion. The  success  which  had  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  manage- 
ment emphasized  this  fact  better  than  any  words  of  his  could  do. 
Men  trained  there  were  sought  after  on  all  sides.  WhyP  Because 
the  foundation  of  their  knowledge  was  so  thorough  that  the 
superstructure  must  be  right.  Gentlemen  whose  names  were  at 
one  time  familiar  at  that  table  were  now  succeeding  in  all  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe,  and  when  the  students  pi’esent  that  night  had 
passed  their  “ little  go  ” and  their  “ big  go,”  and  had  become 
principals  of  establishments,  they  would  find  that  not  the  least 
important  element  helping  towards  their  success  would  be  the 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  a discriminating  public,  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  educated  at  this  school. 

“ He  well  knew  that  the  requirements  of  the  examiners  had 
become  numerous  ; but,  of  course,  they  must  expect  that  additions 
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-would  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  examination  subjects. 
The  latest  arrangement,  so  far  as  his  memory  served  him,  was  that 
they  should  be  well  up  in  volumetric  analysis,  and  that  they  should 
have,  at  their  finger  tips,  the  modes  of  examination  for,  and  also 
how  to  detect  some  of  the  alkaloids  met  with  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
And  what  were  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  acquiring  that 
knowledge  of  and  that  intimacy  with  drugs  which  it  was  absolutely 
essential  they  should  possess.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  a 
laboratory  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  There,  under  the 
guidance  of  skilled  and  painstaking  demonstrators,  they  had  at 
their  disposal  the  means  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  Pharma- 
copoeial  preparations.  Everything  was  supplied  by  the  manage- 
ment. Had  any  of  them  ever  calculated  the  cost  of  the  chemicals 
supplied  for  their  use  ? There  were  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  at 
work,  making  and  remaking  some  hundreds  of  preparations,  not 
to  mention  the  volumetric  test  solutions  and  the  substances 
required  for  the  alkaloidal  analysis.  Why,  that  expense  alone 
was  enormous.  How  was  it  met?  By  extras?  No;  but  by  the 
prodigal  liberality  (if  he  might  use  such  a term)  of  the 
management. 

“ In  the  second  place,  specimens  were  provided  which  they 
could  handle  and  examine  minutely.  There  was  no  stint  except 
as  regards  the  tasting  varieties.  Finally,  the  lectures  given  by 
the  teachers  were  exhaustive  in  their  details.  Cramming  ! Why, 
the  whole  procedure  was  so  practical  they  could  not  help  learning 
if  they  had  the  will. 

“ That  was  one  side  of  the  question.  There  was  another,  which 
he  would  also  ask  them  to  consider.  There  were,  as  he  had  said, 
excellent  teachers,  good  lectures,  and  a splendid  laboratory. 
What  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  in  return  ? (A  voice, 

‘ Fees,’  and  laughter.)  Someone  said  ‘Fees.'  Well,  yes,  they 
must  all  live,  but  their  teachers  really  asked,  in  return  for  their 
own  anxiety  and  labour,  that  the  students  should  work  well  and 
assiduously,  doing  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  in  the  College  that 
high  state  of  efficiency  which  had  hitherto  characterized  it. 

“Mr.  (Jr.  S.  Y.  Wills,  Principal,  who  responded,  was  received 
with  loud  and  prolonged  cheering,  and  many  points  in  his  speech 
were  enthusiastically  applauded.  He  said  that  he  must  at  the 
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outset  thank  Dr.  Alfred  Matcham  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  the  College.  He  must  also  thank  Mr.  Walden, 
their  energetic  Secretary,  for  his  kind  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  Report.  He  must  also  say,  that  it  cheered  and  delighted  him 
to  see  so  many  old  faces  present  that  night. 

“ It  was  twenty-one  years  since  the  College  was  established,  and 
Westminster  men  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  world.  Many  had 
risen — they  were  taking  the  lead  in  all  matters  affecting'the  trade 
— they  were  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  leading  wholesale  firms,  at 
home  and  abroad, — they  had  seats  upon  public  bodies,  and  upon 
examination  boards.  He  numbered  many  of  them  amongst  his 
most  sincere  friends,  and  not  a few  were  with  them  that  night. 
Some,  who  were  amongst  his  first  pupils,  had  come  to  do  honour 
once  again  to  the  old  College.  Altogether,  about  3,250  of  their 
students  had  become  qualified  chemists  and  druggists. 

“ Of  course,  all  had  not  risen.  A few  in  the  keen  struggle  had 
found  circumstances  too  strong  for  them,  and  had  gone  backward 
instead  of  forward.  And  some,  of  course,  had  passed  from  them 
into  the  “ Great  Beyond.”  Even  since  they  last  met  in  that 
room,  many  changes  had  taken  place  amongst  their  old  students. 
Some  had  entered  upon  the  responsibilities  of  business.  Some 
— who  must  be  very  bold  men  indeed, — not  content  with  the 
responsibilities  of  business,  had  added  thereto  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities which  followed  the  taking  of  a wife.  Some  had  gone 
to  seek  fortune  in  foreign  climes,  and  one  person  then  in  the  room 
had,  as  they  knew,  sought  a seat  on  the  Council.  He  was, 
however,  unsuccessful — a subject  about  which  he  should  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  directly. 

“ Turning  to  another  subject,  he  wanted  to  refer  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  being  put  in  their  way  as  chemists  and  druggists. 
He  meant  difficulties  with  which  they  were  being  unfairly 
surrounded.  He  believed  the  present  was  a critical  time  for  the 
chemist.  They  themselves  knew  it  to  be  so.  Upon  one  point  they 
were  all  agreed — something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly.  As 
things  wore  at  present,  the  chemist  was  a man  who  had  been 
compelled  to  spend  much  money,  time  and  labour  in  order  to  pass 
his  examination,  and  then,  when  he  had  qualified  himself  according 
to  law,  he  found  that  the  law  afforded  him  but  very  poor  protec- 
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tion.  It  was  because  he  believed  he  could  do  something  to  remedy 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  that  he  had  sought  a 
seat  on  the  council.  He  desired  a seat,  not  for  private  advantage 
or  personal  aggrandisement.  All  through  life  it  had  been  his 
great  wish  to  be  in  such  a position  that  he  could  do  something 
for  their  profession.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  on  this  matter  he 
had  not  been  treated  quite  fairly  by  a certain  section,  who  seemed 
to  assume  that  he  was  at  enmity  with  the  council.  It  was  not  so. 
He  heartily  desired  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  in 
harmony  with  those  in  authority.  He  wanted  no  special  favour, 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  he  to  be  opposed  by  undue 
influence.  Fair  play  was  a jewel,  let  them  all  wear  it.  Let  every 
candidate  put  his  views  as  fully  as  he  liked  before  those  who  had 
to  vote,  and  then  let  it  be  a fair  fight,  whoever  stood  or  whoever 
fell.  They  wanted  no  cliquism — no  combinations  against  anybody, 
because  he  did  not  belong  to  a certain  ‘ set/ — but  a fair  field  and 
no  favor. 

“Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  unfair  competition,  which 
they  as  traders  had  to  encounter,  he  thought  he  might  say  that 
what  with  companies  and  * stores ' and  mongrel  traders,  the 
business  of  the  chemist  was  being  encroached  upon  and  cut  into 
in  every  direction.  That  was  unfair  both  to  chemists  and  to  the 
public.  Those  who  sold  and  the  public  who  purchased  were 
entitled  to  more  complete  protection  than  was  at  present  afforded. 
He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  long-looked-for  ‘ Amended  Pharmacy 
Act/  which  it  was  proposed  to  present  to  Parliament  next  session 
would  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  whole  profession. 

“ He  thought  that  chemists  must  make  up  their  minds  that,  in 
future,  they  would  have  to  compete  with  Lady  Dispensers.  He 
was  not  complaining  of  this.  There  was  nothing  unfair  in  it.  If 
ladies  could  qualify  as  men,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so.  What 
the  gentlemen  had  to  do,  was  to  take  care  that  they  kept  in  the 
front  rank.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  meet  this  difficulty  would  be 
for  the  gentlemen  who  had  passed  to  marry  the  ladies  who  passed 
then  they  could  start  business  together,  and  the  husband  could  go 
out  whilst  the  wife  looked  after  the  shop. 

“ They  must  not  think,  however,  that  all  the  difficulties  fell  to 
the  lot  of  those  who  were  in  business.  Some  who  carried  on  schools 
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and  colleges  had  to  meet  the  same  kind  of  thing.  There  were 
schools  which  advertised  ‘No  failures  for  four  years’;  others, 
rather  more  modest,  declared  that  they  had  passed  from  75  to  85 
per  cent,  of  their  students.  They  published  no  names,  however, 
nor  did  they  supply  any  data  which  would  enable  people  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  such  statements.  Those  present,  however,  would 
know  what  to  think.  Such  establishments  were  mere  money 
speculations.  In  course  of  time  they  were  found  out.  Until  they 
were  found  out,  however,  they  misled  the  inexperienced,  and  when 
the  exposure  did  come,  other  private  schools  had  to  some  extent  to 
share  in  the  discredit.  Although  he  (Mr.  Wills)  was  one  of  the 
Principals  of  the  W estminster  College  and  a member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say — and  he  did  so  in  no  boastful 
or  egotistical  spirit — that  the  success  of  the  College  was  due  mainly 
to  the  thorough  system  of  teaching' adopted.  The  lectures  covered 
everything  required,  and  were  delivered  by  men  who  were  not 
anxious  to  make  money  out  of  them,  but  who  were  anxious  for 
the  success  of  the  students,  not  only  at  the  examinations,  but  also 
in  after  life. 

“ Another  matter  about  which  there  was,  he  thought,  a little 
unfairness,  was  the  appointment  of  teachers,  who  were  preparing 
candidates,  as  examiners.  This  was,  in  his  opinion,  a very 
objectionable  practice.  He  did  not  say  that  such  examiners  showed 
partiality,  but  many  people  believed  they  did.  He  had  heard  it 
said  again  and  again  by  friends  of  young  men  who  were  selecting  a 
school : ‘ Oh,  it  must  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  for  a teacher 
one  who  is  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.’  However 
firmly  they  resolved  that  they  would  be  impartial,  were  they  not 
all  liable  unconsciously  to  be  biassed  by  circumstances  ? It  was 
not  enough  that  Examiners  should  be  honest,  they  should  also  be, 
like  Ctesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion, 

“Perhaps  as  he  (Mr.  Wills)  had  spoken  about  examiners  they 
would  expect  him  to  say  something  about  examinations  also. 

‘ Examinations’  was  a very  familiar  word  to  them.  Sometimes  they 
seemed  to  get  examinations  on  the  brain.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  got 
one  over  it  was  time  for  students  to  send  in  their  names  for  the  next. 
He  was  very  grateful  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  having  reduced 
the  number  of  examinations  in  the  year  from  six  to  four,  and  he 
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hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  still  further 
reduced.  He  believed  three  would  be  better  than  four,  and 
perhaps  two — one  at  Midsummer  and  one  at  Christmas — better 
than  three.  The  October  examination,  for  instance,  could  very 
well  be  dispensed  with.  It  took  place  at  a most  inconvenient  time. 
If  a candidate  failed  in  J uly  he  was  referred  back  to  his  studies 
for  another  three  months.  But  where  was  he  to  study  ? Some  of 
the  leading  schools  were  closed,  and  ought  to  be  closed,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  three  months.  The  result  was,  a candidate 
had  to  present  himself  again  before  he  had  opportunity  of  doing 
much  practical  work.  And  he  failed  then  as  he  had  failed  before. 
If  the  October  examination  were  abolished,  a new  course  of 
lectures  could  be  commenced  after  the  summer  vacation,  which 
would  extend  to  Christmas.  That  arrangement  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory,  both  to  teachers  and  students,  than  the  present. 
So  long  as  examinations  were  held  at  short  intervals  c cram  ’ would 
be  encouraged. 

“ The  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  also  confer  a great  boon 
upon  students  if  the  Christmas  examination  could  be  taken  just 
before,  instead  of  just  after  the  festive  season.  A man  who  had 
passed  might  enjoy  his  Christmas,  but  the  man  who  on  Christmas 
day  had  an  examination  hanging  over  his  head,  was  more  likely  to 
get  indigestion  than  to  find  merriment. 

“ They  were  all  ready  to  acknowledge  the  willingness  of  the 
Society’s  officials  to  meet  the  convenience  of  students  as  far  as 
possible.  Some  of  them  might  remember  that  at  the  last  dinner 
he  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  never  knew  to  two  or  three  weeks 
when  the  examinations  would  commence,  and  that  consequently 
they  were  unable  to  arrange  for  their  course  of  lectures  to  termin- 
ate in  time.  This  he  was  pleased  to  see  was  immediately  remedied. 
The  time,  as  near  as  could  be  settled,  when  the  practical  portions 
of  the  examinations  would  commence  was  now  published  in  the 
‘ Pharmaceutical  Journal.’ 

“ With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  examinations  were 
conducted,  he  had  no  fault  to  find.  He  believed  they  were  carried 
out  impartially— that  as  a rule  the  best  man  got  through,  and  that 
those  who  were  not  fully  prepared  failed. 
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“With  regard  to  the  Scottish  examinations,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  speak,  but  much  had  been  said  of  the  large  per  centage 
of  passes  over  those  in  London.  He  very  much  wished  that  both 
Boards  would  accept  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  standard,  so 
that  neither  should  have  an  advantage  over  the  other.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the  results  at 
the  October  examination  in  Edinburgh,  compared  with  the  results 
in  July.  In  July,  141  presented  themselves  and  60  passed,  being 
about  43  per  cent.  In  October  113  presented  themselves,  but  only 
39  passed,  the  percentage  thus  falling  to  about  34.  Whether  the 
presence  of  the  President  at  the  October  examination  in  Edinburgh 
affected  the  candidates  or  the  examiners  he  could  not  say. 
Something  seemed  to  have  affected  them  at  any  rate,  for  the 
difference  between  the  results  then  and  the  results  previously 
obtained,  was  very  marked. 

“Some  candidates  considered  the  examination  was  upon  the 
whole  too  difficult.  He  could  not  agree  with  them.  The  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  a man  who  held  the  certificate  was  great, 
and  therefore  the  examination  ought  to  be  stringent.  It  was  not, 
he  thought  one  whit  too  severe.  Might  he  add  that  if  the 
examination  were  twice  as  difficult,  he  believed  Westminster  men 
would  be  quite  equal  to  it.  He  deeply  regretted  that  they  could  not 
get  more  men  to  go  in  for  the  c Major.5  The  degree  was  one  much  to 
be  desired,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  against  it.  At 
the  same  time,  he  should  be  heartily  glad  if  all  * Minor5  men  were 
eligible  for  election  as  members  of  the  Society.  To  admit  them 
would  he  believed,  bind  chemists  together,  and  so  increase  their 
strength  as  a profession  more  than  anything  else.* 

“ In  conclusion,  he  would  only  add  that  when  they  had  taken 
their  degrees,  they  must  not  cease  to  be  students.  In  the 
pursuit  of  science,  every  man  worth  his  salt  continued  a student 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  There  was  so  much  to  be  learned 
and  so  little  time  in  which  to  learn  it.  He  spoke  to  them  only 
as  a student  older  than  themselves — as  one  who  had  carried 
his  knapsack  over  the  ground  they  were  now  treading,  and 
with  the  same  goal  in  view.  He  urged  them  not  to  leave  study 
when  they  left  college.  The  world  was  an  open  book.  Let 

* This  has  actually  come  to  puss. — See  New  Bye-Laws. 
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them  exercise  their  intelligence,  and  they  would  be  able  to  read 
it.  Let  them  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation,  and  they  would 
acquire  stores  of  information  which  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
them.  Some  of  them  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  win  medals. 
That  would  be  good  as  far  as  it  went.  It  would  be  proof  of  ability 
and  industry.  But  let  none  delude  himself  with  the  belief  that 
because  he  had  won  a medal  he  was,  therefore,  a Heaven-born 
genius,  and  might  cease  work  at  once.  The  utmost  endeavour 
ended,  that  moment  would  mark  the  utmost  limit  of  their  advance. 
The  tide  must  ebb  when  it  ceases  to  flow. 

I 

“The  Chairman,  before  distributing  the  prizes,  said  that  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  drug  trade  for  44  years,  and  regarded 
it  as  a very  peculiar  one,  inasmuch  as  it  required  education, 
which  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a profession,  and  was  possessed  of 
special  legislation,  and  yet  a millionaire  chemist  had  never  been 
known.  A contrast  made  by  Mr.  Grimwade  between  British  and 
Continental  pharmacists  was  not  favorable  to  the  former.  On 
the  Continent,  for  instance,  if  one  wished  an  analysis  conducted 
the  chemist  was  resorted  to,  and  consequently  enjoyed  greater 
prestige  than  obtained  in  England.  Speaking  of  pharmaceutical 
education,  he  thought  the  preliminary  examination  ought  to  be 
conducted  on  a wider  basis.  He  had  been  requested  to  say  a word 
or  two  with  regard  to  Company  trading.  He  did  not  look  upon 
the  Limited  Liability  Company's  Act  as  an  unmixed  blessing. 
He  was  a strong  individualist,  and  he  thought  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary hardship  that  a Company  should  be  permitted  to  do  what 
was  denied  to  private  individuals.  Certainly,  nothing  of  this 
kind  was  contemplated  when  the  Pharmacy  Act  was  passed. 

“ Mr.  Grimwade  then  distributed  the  medals  and  certificates  to 
the  students  who  had  gained  them  during  the  past  session.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


WEDDING  BELLS  AND  WEDDING  CAKE. 


HE  endeavours  to  establish  ties  of  friendship 


between  Mr.  Wills  and  his  students  have  not 
— as  may  be  gathered  from  the  statements  respecting 
testimonials  and  presentations — been  in  vain.  In 
very  many  cases  the  friendship  remains  long  after 
students  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  and  Mr.  Wills 
receives  kindly  and  pressing  invitations  from  them. 
He  is  especially  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  wedding 
invitations.  Very  few  people  indeed  can  have  been 
invited  to  more  weddings  than  Mr.  Wills  has.  Scarcely 
a week  passes  in  which  he  does  not  receive  either  an 
invitation  to  an  old  student’s  wedding,  or  an  intimation 
in  the  form  of  a silver-edged  and  wedge-shaped  box, 
that  a marriage  has  taken  place.  The  box  is  some- 
times empty  when  it  reaches  him,  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  kind  friends  who  send  it.  The  cake  and 
the  box  sometimes  get  separated  on  the  journey. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  for  Mr.  Wills  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  a wedding,  he  does  so.  No  matter  how 
busy  he  may  be,  he  makes  time  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage.  He  has,  as  he  once  told  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  a weakness  for  weddings.  It  is  a great  pleasure 
to  him  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  an  old  pupil,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  breakfast  table. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  a happy  little  speech 
made  by  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the 
wedding  breakfast  took  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel : — 

“ Friendship  he  said,  is  as  necessary  to  our  happy  existence  as 
air  or  water.  None  can  live  an  ideal  life  without  a friend.  It  has 
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been  my  privilege  for  the  past  10  years  or  more,  to  claim  the  happy 
Bridegroom  as  one  of  my  friends.  Hence  my  presence  here  to-day, 
and  hence  my  deep  interest  in  the  conspicuous  event  of  this 
morning.  I have  not  risen  with  any  desire  to  flatter,  but  I may 

be  allowed  to  say  that  I have  found  Mr. a good  man  and 

true,  with  a clear  head  and  a genuine  heart ; that  he  possesses 
common  sense  and  a sound  judgment,  is  proved  by  his  choice  of 
the  lady,  who  has  this  day  been  made  his  wife.  The  good  old 
Book  tells  us  that  the  wife  of  our  venerated  father  Adam,  the 
gardener,  was  taken  out  of  his  side  while  he  was  asleep,  but  now- 
adays, to  find  a good  wife,  one  needs  to  be  specially  awake.  But 
Eve’s  being  taken  out  of  the  side  of  man  conveys  a lesson.  She 
was  not  taken  out  of  his  head  to  be  above  him,  nor  out  of  his  feet 
to  be  trampled  on  by  him,  but  out  of  his  side  that  she 
might  be  equal  to  him,  from  under  his  arm  that  he  might 
protect  her,  and  from  near  his  heart  that  he  might  love  her.  It 
is  a help  to  both  husband  and  wife  to  remember  these  facts.  I 
trust  that  the  happy  couple  before  us  will  be  able  ever  to  multiply 
their  joys  by  sharing  them,  and  to  lessen  their  troubles  by  dividing 
them.  As  the  ring,  the  symbol  of  their  union  is  endless,  so  may 
their  love  be,  as  it  is  made  of  pure  gold,  so  may  their  affection  be  ; 
as  they  are  one  in  name,  so  may  they  be  one  in  heart,  in  purpose, 
and  in  aim.  I shall  not  consider  that  I have  by  this  marriage 
lost  a friend,  but  gained  one.  After  the  first  blush  of  love’s 
fervour  is  over,  and  the  honeymoon  has  waned,  I hope  to  see  our 
friends  settled  down  to  a life  of  solid  and  true  happiness.  I once 
heard  of  a minister  who  spoke  at  a wedding  quote  the  text, 
* Abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth.’-  The  folk 
thought  he  meant  the  honeymoon.  I express  a larger  wish 
‘ Abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  life  endureth.’  If  love  is  the 
supreme  ruler  it  shall  be  so.  As  Longfellow  observes — 

“ Ah  ! how  skilful  gi’ows  the  hand, 

That  obeyeth  love’s  command  ! 

It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain. 

That  to  the  brightest  doth  attain, 

And  he  who  followeth  love’s  behest. 

Far  exceedeth  all  the  rest. 

“ I wish  our  friends  all  possible  joy.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

KIND  WORDS  FROM  OLD  STUDENTS. 


7HEN  this  little  book  was  originally  planned,  it 

* ’ was  intended  that  contributions  from  old 
students  who  had  risen  to  eminence  should  be  included 
in]  it.  Their  recollections  of  college  days,  it  was 
thought,  would  interest  many.  A number  of  old 
students  were  accordingly  communicated  with,  and 
hearty  offers  of  co-operation  came  as  replies.  Now, 
however,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  publish  in  this 
volume  only  one  or  two  communications  from  old 
“Westminsters.”  Mr.  Wills  is  deeply  grateful  for  the 
many  kind  things  said  of  him,  but  he  shrinks  from 
publishing  all  these  things  here.  Two  must  suffice. 

The  first  is  from  Mr.  Anthonjr  Nichol  (Silver 
Medallist,  1882),  now  of  Bank  Street  and  of  Botcher- 
gate.  Carlisle.  He  says  : — 

“ I have  known  Mr.  Wills  intimately  for  the  last  15  years.  As  a 
student  and  as  an  inmate  of  his  house  for  over  six  months,  I had  a 
good  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his 
private  personal  character,  and  I felt  that  if  I could  secure  such  a 
one  as  my  friend,  I should  gain  much.  The  time  spent  in  his  house 
I count  as  part  of  the  happiest  I have  experienced  since  I left  my 
mother’s  home.  The  kindness  we  received,  and  the  interest  shown 
to  us,  impressed  me  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  indeed  a type  of 
successful  teachers.  Charity  unaccompanied  by  food  is  poor  help 
for  the  needy,  and  instruction  imparted  without  interest  is  just 
about  as  useless.  First  let  the  poor  and  hungry  feel  your  interest 
in  them,  then  will  they  be  prepared  the  more  readily  to  listen  to 
your  charitable  advice ; or  let  the  student  feel  you  are  interested 
in  his  success,  and  the  best  result  will  follow.  That  wras  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Wills,  and  I believe  that  owing  greatly  to  that  his 
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students  are  so  successful  in  passing  the  examinations.  In  my  own 
case,,  it  spurred  me  on  to  greater  exertion  of  thought,  resulting  in 
obtaining  both  my  Minor  and  Major  with  only  seven  months’  work. 
That  I worked  I admit,  but  I could  not  do  otherwise.  I felt  that 
Mr.  Wills’s  kindness  deserved  an  effort  from  me. 

“ I was  ill — he  nursed  and  carefully  fed  me  ! That  was  a kind- 
ness I as  a student  had  no  right  to  expect,  yet  it  was  ungrudgingly 
given. 

“ Another  example  of  his  kind  consideration  for  the  student’s 
condition — my  mother  was  a widow,  and  through  her  misplaced 
generosity  had  experienced  almost  total  loss  of  her  capital  when  I 
was  at  college.  A monthly  remittance  of  £5  was  allowed  me,  but 
through  the  loss  and  other  temporary  loans  to  a family  friend,  who 
promised  to  refund  in  time  for  my  remittance  and  failed  to  do  so,  my 
mother  wrote  that  she  could  not  send.  I put  my  case  before  Mr. 
Wills  and  showed  him  mother’s  letter,  and  I was  allowed  to  re- 
main and  settle  when  I could ; but,  he  said,  do  not  let  this  worry 
you,  I want  you  to  get  through,  will  talk  about  money  afterwards. 

“ Perhaps  I had  better  give  the  bare  statement  of  what  I think 
of  his  character,  or  I shall  trouble  you  too  much  if  I continue  my 
narrative  in  extenso — 

"As  a teacher — Kind,  energetic,  particularly  and  especially 
effective. 

“Asa  friend  — True  and  honourable. 

“ As  a man  — Honest,  persevering,  clever. 

“ He  has  very  little  cunning  of  the  type  so  common  in  business 
-the  questionably  honest  kind.  Had  he  possessed  a little  it  would 
have  been  to  his  pecuniary  benefit. 

“ His  energy  and  perseverance  seem  drawn  from  an  inexhaustible 
store — he  is  continually  working  or  scheming  to  perfect  his  work  of 
educating  his  students,  and  he  has  the  happy  knack  of  making  his 
students  feel  that  he  is  ready  to  make  the  pace  for  them. 

“The  instruction  given  is  sound  and  full,  but  is  dressed  in  such 
fashion  that  it  is  quite  interesting,  and  not  tediously  dry  and  dull. 
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Castor  Oil  or  Copaiba,  which  is  nasty  to  take,  but  dressed  in  Capsules 
is  easily  swallowed.  Instruction  is  equally  nasty  when  given  alone 
—given  wrapped  up  in  Mr.  Wills’s  discourses,  it  is  easily  swallowed 
and  well  retained. 

" His  lectures  are  full  of  anecdotes  and  quaint  stories  of  detected 
mis-conceptions,  and  these  serve  to  indelibly  impress  the  necessary 
facts  upon  the  student’s  mind.  For  instance — in  speaking  of  a cell 
Mr.  W.  will  tell  of  a former  student  being  asked  the  question,  he 
having  just  been  released  from  durance  vile,  and  then  follows  the 
true  description.  The  interest  of  the  student  is  first  gained,  then 
the  lesson  taught. 

“ It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  way  to  administer  poison  to 
vermin.  If  they  won’t  take  it,  tickle  them  under  the  chin  until 
they  laugh,  then  put  the  stuff  into  their  open  mouths. 

"Mr.  Wills  has  evidently  a liking  for  hard  work,  and  he  spares 
no  pains  in  putting  out  good  work— he  has  deserved  the  success  he 
has  gained,  and  I trust  he  will  get  all  the  credit  due  to  him.” 

The  second  communication  from  an  old  student 
which  we  print  here  is  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Botwood, 
DD.S.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.C.  (Gold  and  Silver  Medallist),  of 
Micklegate,  York.  He  says: — 

"My  connection  with  Westminster  College  commenced  in 
September,  1878,  when  the  Lecture  Hall  and  Laboratory  was  in 
North  Street,  Kennington  Eoad.  At  that  time  Mr.  Wills  was 
commencing  to  popularise  his  College,  because  of  the  great  success 
experienced  by  his  students  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Examinations. 
During  my  residence  a large  number  attended  the  lectures  ; the 
Lecture  Hall  was  generally  as  full  as  it  would  hold — I have  never 
known  it  otherwise — mostly  of  earnest,  studious,  plodding  fellows. 
The  constant  successes  each  examination  brought  round  to  the 
students  sent  up  from  this  Institution  was  quite  amazing. 
These  constantly  recurring  successes  occasioned  feelings  of 
jealousy  between  this  and  other  Pharmaceutical  Schools, 
and  it  was  quite  the  usual  thing  then,  for  students  to  be 
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asked  at  the  examinations,  ‘ Where  have  you  studied?’  Was  it 
at  Wills’s?  This  success  was  caused  by  the  systematic  and 
methodical  way  the  Westminster  College  men  were  prepared. 
The  Pass  Lists  were  larger.  Generally  half,  and  sometimes  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  students  who  got  through,  went  up  from  Mr. 
Wills’s  College,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  Pharmaceutical  Teacher 
can  look  back  with  such  pride  and  phenomenal  success,  as  attended 
those  days,  when  the  bulk  of  the  teaching,  lecturing  and  laboratory 
work,  was  done  day  by  day,  entirely  by  Mr.  Wills  himself. 

“The  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  him  was  of  a 
distinctly  high  class.  Mr.  Wills  is  a born  teacher,  quite  a native 
genius  at  his  work.  He  has  a happy  knack  of  being  able  to 
convey  knowledge  lucidly,  and  in  such  language  that  even  the 
‘Irishman’  can  understand  and  grasp  it,  so  that  what  at  first 
outset  appears  dry  and  abstruse  becomes  easily  understood  and 
intellectually  assimilated.  I never  knew  him  spare  money  or  time 
in  making  the  Materia  Medica  Museum,  Botanical  Specimens,  and 
Chemical  Laboratories,  more  perfect  and  better  fitted  for  advance- 
ment of  his  students. 

“ Just  before  an  examination  (probably  two  or  three  weeks),  Mr. 
Wills  was  very  anxious  his  men  should  be  ready  and  well  pre- 
pared for  the  ordeal.  He  then  organised  special  classes,  which 
met  at  his  house  about  7 p.m.,  until  9 o’clock  or  9.30,  when  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  would  be  gone  through  in  an  exhaustive 
manner  by  his  keen  perceptive  mind,  and  clear  intellectual  grasp. 
Personally,  I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  his  kindness  on  these 
occasions,  for  each  student,  one  and  all.  Frequently,  to  make  the 
men  feel  somewhat  off  duty,  and  away  from  College  rule,  a little 
smoking  would  be  permitted  during  the  ‘Quiz’  class.  The 
anxiety  and  nervous  sympathy  felt  by  Mr.  Wills  during  the 
examination  days,  when  many  of  his  students  were  presenting 
themselves,  was  such  as  to  cause  sleepless  nights,  besides  the 
anxious  days.  He  would  rise  early  in  the  morning,  off  to  Regents 
Park,  and  back  by  9.30  a.m.,  with  all  the  flowers  out,  in  Season, 
then  give  a short  lecture  upon  them  diagnosing  and  explaining 
each  to  the  gentlemen  who  that  morning  were  presenting  them- 
selves at  Bloomsbury  Square.  After  they  had  gone,  his  anxiety 
increased  until  their  return,  and  their  report  was  given  as  to  ho 
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hey  had  done  in  their  trial  with  the  examiners.  Nothing  seemed 
to  please  and  rejoice  him  more  than  when  he  could  report  to  his 
‘boys’  or  students,  that  they  had  passed  and  satisfied  the 
examiners. 

“ Some  quite  wearied  him  out ; work  they  would  not ; neither 
would  his  begging  and  pleading  cause  them  to  do  so.  Time  after 
time  they  went  up  for  their  examinations  only  to  be  ‘ploughed’ 
and  turned  out  of  the  rooms  in  one  or  another  subject,  and  then, 
generally,  it  w'as  the  fault  of  the  examiner,  certainly  not  the 
student;  never  in  their  examination  can  it  be  their  own  fault. 
One  gentleman  was  being  examined  in  chemistry,  and  being 
unable  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  put  to  him,  the  examiner 
remarked  ‘ he  was  not  very  well  up,’  to  which  the  student  replied, 
* they  did  not  ask  him  what  he  knew,’  whereupon  the  examiner 
walked  to  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  laboratory,  tore  a small 
piece  of  paper  about  half  an  inch  in  size,  and  asked  him  to  write 
upon  that  ‘ all  he  did  know.’  I need  hardly  say  Mr.  Student  beat 
a speedy  exit. 

“ Some  students  exhibited  practically  active  brains  in  various 
ways.  It  was  a frequent  occurrence,  to  find  during  an  active 
discussion  with  two  or  three  students,  a stream  of  cold  water 
running  down  one’s  leg,  caused  by  a wash  bottle  being  carefully 
and  delicately  passed  into  the  trouser  pocket,  then  quietly  emptied 
of  its  contents.  When  found  out,  the  culprit  would  manifest 
righteous  indignation  at  the  bare  possibility  of  being  even 
suspected. 

“ Such  were  student  days—  happy,  bright,  exciting,  afid  in- 
spiring— we  all  fret.  We  had  an  acme  of  a man  as  Principal, 
therefore  worked  as  he  suggested  or  ordered,  knowing  if  anyone 
could  pilot  us  through  Bloomsbury  Gate,  it  was  our  beloved 
Professor. 

“ There  were,  of  course,  sad  cases  sometimes  of  students,  who 
neither  cared  for  themselves  nor  anybody  else — moral  shipwrecks — 
of  whom  I will  forbear  to  say  anything. 

“ My  personal  opinion  of  Mr.  Wills,  and  his  conscientious  and 
strictly  honest  ability,  is  that  he  is  as  yet  unmatched  and 
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unequalled.  Many  rivals  he  has — some  even  chips  of  the  old 
block,  trained  by  him — who  launch  out  and  oppose  their  old 
tutor,  but  still  he  holds  his  own  against  them  all.  I have  even 
known  him  ask  for  ‘a,  fair  field  and  no  favor.’  This  is  the 
principle  by  which  he  was  actuated  towards  such.  He  always 
tried  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  student,  and  has  said,  in 
my  hearing,  che  was  but  a student  older  than  themselves.’  No 
trouble  was  too  much  or  too  great  for  him.  His  one  great  aim 
always  was  to  give  the  very  best  and  highest  instruction,  so  that 
it  was  thorough,  deep,  and  sound,  such  as  would  properly  equip 
the  students  for  any  responsible  position  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  hold  in  after  life.  Nothing  was  done  to  encourage  ‘ cram, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  honest  and  thorough  reading,  backed  up  by 
well  prepared  lectures  and  ‘ Quiz  ’ classes. 

“ Speaking  from  20  years’  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wills,  I may  say 
to  know  him  is  to  respect,  revere,  and  esteem  the  man.  He  is  a 
staunch,  stable,  ‘Mentor  et  fidelis’  friend,  not  the  blowing,  hot  and 
cold  type,  but  the  ‘Semper  Eadem  ’ man,  kind  to  a degree, 
hospitable,  and  markedly  generous,  and  yet  to  the  student’s  faults 
always  a little  blind. 

“I  regard  him  from  our  long  friendship,  with  feelings  of  true 
admiration,  for  his  real,  true,  and  genuine  sterling  worth.  I had 
the  privilege  of  passing  the  Minor  and  Major  Examinations  under 
hi3  distinguished  and  clever  tuition.  The  principles  for  study  he 
inculcated  into  me  when  at  Westminster  College  have  never  left 
me,  but  proved  my  royal  road  to  many  successes  I have  gained  at 
examinations  in  a kindred  profession.  Of  course  it  is  to  be 
inferred  naturally  that  Mr.  Wills's  progress  is  not  due  entirely  to 
his  own  unaided  efforts.  He  has  one  of  the  best  helpmates  man 
ever  had  given  him.  His  joys  and  enthusiasms  have  ever  been  hers, 
and  his  sorrows,  trials,  and  defeats,  equally  shared  too,  by  her 
brave  and  true  heart.  The  interest  Mr.  Wills  manifested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  students  was  entered  into  and  reciprocated  by  his 
wife,  who  has  stood  by  his  side,  nobly  combating  life’s  battles, 
and  consistently  walking  in  the  path  of  unselfishness,  kindly  actions 
and  Christian  charity.  Generally  speaking,  the  the  men  who 
received  their  training  under  the  Westminster  College  Principal, 
no  better  Pharmacists  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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And  in  my  time,  so  it  has  been  up  till  to-day.  Any  diligent, 
honestly  persevering  student,  who  puts  himself  under  the  in- 
struction imparted  at  this  College,  may  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  when  he  enters  the  doors  of  the  Westminster  College 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  he  is  on  the  high  and  royal  road  to  a 
successful  issue. 

“ Long  may  the  Westminster  College  Principal  live  in  health, 
happiness,  and  peace,  is  the  desire  of  his  old  student.” 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


CONCERNING  EXAMINATIONS.  — PASSING  OE  THE  “AMENDED 
PHARMACY  ACT.”— THE  “MODIFIED”  EXAMINATION.— HOW 
THEY  DO  IT  IN  AMERICA.— THE  “STIFFENING”  OF  EXAMI- 
NATIONS AND  FEES— HOW  THEY  DID  IT  IN  EDINBURGH.— 
A GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 


TAEFERENCE  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  the  fact  that  examinations— the  terror 
of  all  students — have  been  gradually  made  more  and 
more  severe.  We  may  take  up  this  subject  here  and 
follow  it. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Amended 
Pharmacy  Act,  in  1868,  teachers  and  others  were 
besieged  by  chemists,  young  and  old,  who  wanted  to 
know  what  they  must  do.  The  measure  came  into 
force  in  1869,  and  immense  was  the  excitement 
it  caused.  “ What  are  the  exact  requirements?  ” and 
“ How  can  I qualify  ? ” were  the  questions  which  were 
being  asked  cn  all  sides. 

With  regard  to  persons  who,  at  the  passing  of  the 
act,  were,  or  had  been,  in  business,  as  chemists  and 
druggists,  there  was  no  difficulty.  They  were  simply 
registered  (of  course,  after  making  a declaration) 
without  any  examination  whatever. 

Those,  who  had  not  been  in  business,  but  who 
were  of  full  age,  and  had  been  for  not  less  than  three 
years  dispensers  for  chemists,  were  required  to  pass 
what  was  called  a “ Modified  Examination.”  This 
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was  as  simple  as  it  well  could  be.  Students  of  the 
present  day  would  smile  at  its  requirements,  but  it 
was  thought  a terrible  thing  by  the  young  men  who 
had  to  undergo  it. 

Nearly  three  thousand  students  entered  for  it,  and 
the  examinations  had  to  be  held  weekly  in  order  to 
get  through  with  the  applications  in  anything  like 
reasonable  time.  The  first  in  London  was  held  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1868,  and  the  first  in  Edinburgh 
was  six  days  later. 

An  hour’s  study  daily  for  three  months  ought  to 
have  enabled  any  student  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid 
examiner.  A candidate  must  know  how  to  read  pre- 
scriptions and  how  to  write  labels  ; he  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  dispensing  a drachm  of  arsenic  it 
ordered  for  a dose,  and  must  clearly  understand  that 
rhubarb  was  not  jalep  ; he  must  not  confuse  senna 
leaves  with  chamomile  flowers ; he  must  know  when 
columba  root  was  not  good  and  might  reasonably  be 
rejected;  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  from  sal  volatile  was  an 
absolutely  necessary  qualification. 

In  Botany,  the  candidate  had  to  recognise  seven 
plants,  all  of  which  had  been  specified  beforehand, 
and  he  must  also  be  able  to  determine  whether  the 
specimens  submitted  to  him  were  of  such  quality  as 
ought  to  be  sold  to  the  public. 

This,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  was  the 
character  of  the  ‘ Modified  Examination.’  It  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  ask  less,  provided  any- 
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thing  was  asked  at  all.  And  yet  it  created  consterna- 
tion. What  is  more  remarkable,  there  was  reason  for 
the  consternation,  for  of  the  forty-three  candidates 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  first  Eon don  Exami- 
nation, eight  actually  failed.  At  the  first  Edinburgh 
Examination,  seven  candidates  sat,  and  all  passed. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  examination  so  simple 
should  be  too  difficult  for  anybody  who  had  prepared, 
but  what  a man  knows  outside  the  examination  room, 
and  what  he  knows  and  can  get  on  to  paper,  or  can 
blurt  out  in  reply  to  questions  inside,  are  quite 
different  things.  In  this  connection  the  following 
extract  from  an  American  Journal  may  be  both 
amusing  and  interesting  : — 

“ The  Students’  Chemistry. — The  Michigan  Pharmacy  Board, 
at  a recent  examination,  was  informed  that  deliquescence  was 
‘that  which  is  lacking/  and  that  methylic  alcohol  was  ‘ stronger 
alcohol/ while  ethylic  was  the  diluted.  Carbon  was  found  to  be 
the  source  of  saltpetre  ; iodine  ‘ a gas  that  cannot  be  measured/ 
mucuna  being  ‘a  rock.’  Organic  acids  were  those  having  energy, 
thereby  differing  from  the  inorganic  acids,  which  have  none. 
Menthol  was  discovered  to  be  a white  powder,  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  a pig,  while  calomel  was  ‘ a white  powder  obtained 
from  a root.’  Corrosive  sublimate  was  a yellowish-white  powder 
also  obtained  from  a root. 

“ ‘ Benzoic  acid  is  found  on  the  sea  coast/  while  ‘ glycerin  is 
produced  from  eggs,  and  is  adapted  to  dissolve  coagulated  albu- 
men, but  amylum  or  corrosive  sublimate  impairs  its  activity.' 
They  learn  that  spirit  of  nitre  ‘ should  contain  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  of  nitrous  ether,’  and  that  the  x>hysical  properties  of  Epsom 
salts  were  ‘about  one  ounce/  Spts.  lav.  co.  is  used  in  Fowler’s 
solution  ‘ for  pleasure/  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fl.  ext.  ergot  ‘ to  precipitate  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  ’ ; and  furthermoi-e,  ‘ as  the  ergot  is  a fungus,  the  acid 
destroys  its  tendency  to  propagate,  and  renders  it  fixed.  ’ 
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“ They  learn  of  a new  method  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid, 
viz.,  by  oxidising  mercury  with  nitric  acid.  The  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  in  mixing  a seidlitz  powder  has  been  found  to 
be  ‘ efflorescence,’  which  occurring,  sets  free  chlorine. 

“ The  difference  between  an  atom  and  a molecule  has  not  been 
definitely  settled,  as  while  one  candidate  decides  an  atom  to  be 
‘ a physical  motion,’  while  a molecule  ‘ moves  by  heat  like  a 
locomotive,’  another  deems  it  a question  of  weight,  one  weighing 
2,000  pounds,  but  not  able  to  remember  the  weight  of  the  other.” 

The  first  ‘ Minor  Examination  ’ under  the  new 
regulations,  took  place  on  January  20th,  1869. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  as  far  back  as  1842, 
there  had  been  a Minor  and  a Major  Examination, 
but  in  those  antediluvian  times,  the  examinations 
were  voluntary. 

At  the  first  ‘Minor’  under  the  new  system, 
nineteen  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom 
fifteen  passed. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  ‘stiffening’  of  the  examinations.  They  have 
been  made  more  and  more  severe,  until  to-day,  it  is 
really  no  trifling  ordeal  to  pass  the  ‘ Minor.’  Eet  us 
briefly  review  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  examinations  since  1869  : — 

By  regulations  which  came  into  force  in  January, 
1878,  the  age  limit  was  raised.  Candidates  for  the 
‘ Minor  ’ examination  must  have  passed  their  twenty- 
first  birthday.  They  must  also,  in  addition  to  subjects 
previously  studied,  have  a knowledge  of  practical 
analysis,  and  be  able,  among  other  things,  to  detect 
simple  salts  in  solution. 
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In  January,  1877,  it  was  made  compulsory  for 
every  candidate  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Examiners 
that  for  at  least  three  years  he  had  been  practically 
engaged,  either  as  apprentice,  or  in  some  other  way,  in 
the  translation  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions. 

In  1892,  the  way  of  entrance  into  the  ranks  of 
chemists  and  druggists,  was  made  much  straighter 
still.  Practical  chemistry  was  made  a scientific 
examination  ; volumetric  estimation  of  the  most  catchy 
kind,  and  the  detection  of  alkaloids  and  other  organic 
substances,  together  with  the  detection  of  impurities 
in  chemicals,  were  then  introduced.  The  examination 
was  also  divided  into  two  parts,  the  second  part  being 
taken  about  a week  after  the  first. 

The  first  day’s  examination  is  known  as  the 
4 Practical.’  It  includes  Practical  Dispensing  and 
Pharmacy  (taken  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon), 
and  Practical  Chemistry  (taken  in  the  other  part  of 
the  day). 

On  the  second  day  the  examination  is  oral,  but  if  a 
candidate  should,  unfortunately,  fail  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  on  the  first  day,  he  is  not  troubled  to 
attend  again. 

While  the  standard  of  examination  has  been  thus 
raised,  the  fees  have  been  raised  also.  The  student  of 
to-day  has  not  only  to  work  harder,  he  has  also  to 
pay  more  than  the  student  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Before  1891,  the  fee  for  the  ‘ Minor  ’ examination  was 
£ 3 3s. ; since  then  it  has  been  £5  5s. ; but  after 
August,  1900,  it  will  be  £10  10s. 
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If  rumour  is  to  be  trusted  still  further  alterations— 
not  certainly  with  a view  to  making  ‘ passes  ’ easier — 
are  in  contemplation. 

With  regard  to  the  examiners — their  services  were 
at  first  of  an  honorary  character  : they  now  receive  an 
honorarium  of  £3  3s.  a day  each. 

It  is  stated  above  that  at  the  first  ‘ Modified 
Examination,’  held  in  Edinburgh,  all  the  candidates 
who  presented  themselves,  passed.  In  the  early  days, 
after  the  Pharmacy  Act  came  into  force,  Edinburgh  was 
generally  more  -successful  than  London  in  passing 
candidates.  In  view  of  this  fact,  an  experience  of 
Mr.  Wills’s  in  Edinburgh  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
Two  preliminary  remarks,  however,  should  be  made : 
first,  that  Mr.  Wills  is  not  suggesting  anything 
improper  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
examinations  used  to  be  conducted  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  secondly,  if  there  were  points  in  connection  with 
which  alteration  was  advisable,  the  alterations  have 
since  been  made,  and  examinations  in  Edinburgh 
now  are  conducted  similarly  to  those  in  London. 

It  happened  then  that  while  Mr.  Wills  was  touring 
in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  he  stayed  in  Edinburgh 
at  the  Waverley  Temperance  Hotel.  He  afterwards 
learned  that  this  hotel  was  a rendezvous  for  students 
who  go  north  for  the  society’s  examination.  While 
there,  an  examination  was  actually  in  progress.  He  at 
once  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  Mackay. 
On  sending  in  his  card  he  was  most  courteously 
received,  was  invited  into  the  examination  room,  and 
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introduced  to  the  examiners.  He  spent  a most 
pleasant  time,  answering  questions,  asking  questions, 
and  passing  opinions  upon  the  rooms,  specimens,  and 
the  methods  of  examination. 

He  was,  of  course,  desirous  of  repaying  courtesy 
with  courtesy,  and  of  saying  such  pleasant  and  com- 
plimentary things  as  he  could,  but  in  spite  of  this 
desire  he  was  really  unable  to  say  much  in  praise  of 
some  of  the  specimens.  The  Examiner  in  Materia 
Medica,  stated  that  the  specimens  before  him  were  not 
a duplicate  set,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
Museum,  to  which  the  students  had  free  access  for 
examination  purposes,  and  the  Examiner  in  Prescrip- 
tion Reading,  said  the  Prescription  books  had  been 
brought  up  in  a similar  manner. 

Mr.  Wills  had  often  wondered  why  so  many 
students  were  anxious,  not  only  to  take  their  Exami- 
nations in  Edinburgh,  but  also  to  spend  several  days 
in  the  city  before  the  Examinations  came  on.  He  did 
not  wonder  so  much  now,  and  he  left  off  wondering 
altogether  a little  later. 

At  one  o’clock  the  bell  rang.  Candidates  were  told 
to  leave  what  they  were  doing,  to  retire  for  dinner, 
and  to  be  back  in  an  hour.  Afterwards,  at  the  hotel, 
Mr.  Wills  chanced  to  overhear — he  could  not  help  it — 
the  following  conversation  between  three  of  the 
candidates,  whom  we  will  designate  A,  F>,  and  C. 
There  were,  however,  at  least  eight  of  the  candidates 
present : — 

“A.  Wasn’t  I glad  to  hear  that  old  bell  ring  for  dinner.  I had 
a horrid  prescription  to  make.  I couldn’t  get  it  to  go  right  at  all ; 
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I was  just  about  to  give  it  up  when  the  bell  rang.  When  I got 
back,  I tried  it  the  way  you  told  me,  Jones,  and  it  went 
splendidly. 

“ B (joining  in).  So  was  I.  I had  Sp.  either.  Nit.  and  KI.  to 
dispense.  I tried  it  three  times,  and  got  a brown  mixture  each 
time.  I must  thank  you,  old  chum,  for  giving  me  that  little 
wrinkle  about  neutralising  the  Sp.  iEther.  Nit.  first. 

“C.  Well,  what  do  you  think?  You  remember  us  saying  when 
we  came  out  that  the  examiner  said  it  was  not  a-tro’pa  belladonna, 
but  at’-ropa  belladonna.  Well,  immediately  I got  in  the  room  my 
name  was  called  to  go  to  botany,  and  almost  the  first  thing  he 
showed  me  was  belladonna.  He  said,  “ What  is  the  botanical 
name  of  this  ? ’ I said  ‘ At’-ropa  belladonna.’  He  said,  ‘ quite 
right,  you  are  the  first  candidate  who  has  pronounced  that  word 
correctly  to-day.’  ” 

After  Mr.  Wills  had  overheard  this  conversation, 
he  thought  he  quite  understood  why  students  were 
anxious  to  take  their  examinations  in  Edinburgh. 

To  return  to  the  Eondon  Examinations.  In  one 
matter  there  has  been  an  improvement  which  prevents 
a vast  amount  of  anxiety.  Previous  to  18S6,  candi- 
dates wrere  not  informed  of  the  result  of  the  Examina- 
tion, until  the  morning  after  it  was  over.  A night  of 
suspense  for  nearly  every  candidate  was  the  result, 
and  in  some  cases  the  suspense  was  agonising. 
This  has  been  altered.  Results  are  now  made  known 
immediately  after  the  close  of  an  Examination. 

The  change  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wills,  and  he  is 
pleased  at  the  thought  that  he  has  been  the  means  of 
lessening  considerably  the  period  of  suspense  through 
which  candidates  had  to  pass. 
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Under  the  old  style  of  affairs  it  was  Mr.  Wills’s 
custom  to  drive  early  in  the  morning  after  an  Exam- 
ination, to  Bloomsbury  Square,  and,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary,  take  a copy  of  the  pass  list. 
The  students,  all  nervous  and  excited  in  the  extreme, 
waited  meanwhile  at  the  College.  Some,  unable  to  rest 
until  Mr.  Wills  put  in  an  appearance  would  go  out  to 
meet  him  on  the  way.  Directly  they  saw  him,  a wave 
of  the  hand,  or  a shake  of  the  head  intimated  to  the  . 
student  what  his  fate  had  been. 

On  arrival  at  the  College,  Mr.  Wills  would  write 
down  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  on  the 
Blackboard,  amid  shouts  of  exultation,  accompanied, 
not  unfrequently,  with  tears  of  joy  because  of  success, 
or  of  disappointment,  because  of  failure. 

At  one  time  over  40  of  the  students  in  the  College 
were  resident  pupils  with  Mr.  Wills.  The  anxiety  on 
the  morning  after  the  Examination  was  distressing  to 
witness.  In  one  particular  case  the  result  was  nothing 
less  than  death. 

These  facts  led  Mr.  Wills  to  write  to  the  Council 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  collectively,  and  also 
to  the  Members  of  the  Council  individually.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  sent  : — 

“Gentlemen, 

“ Knowing  your  readiness  at  all  times  to  consider  any 
measures  relating  to  the  welfare  of  our  society,  I venture  to  ask 
your  consideration  of  a matter  relating  to  our  examinations — 

“As  matters  now  stand,  students  who  have  been  up  for  examina- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  know  the  result  until  the  following 
morning.  The  result  is,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  that  many  of 
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the  students  pass  a night  of  terrible,  nervous  anxiety — the  effects 
of  which  are  felt  for  days  to  come,  while  to  many,  great  incon- 
venience is  caused  by  not  being  able  to  leave  town  the  same 
evening,  or  as  early  the  next  morning  as  they  wish. 

"Would  it  not  be  better  therefore.  Gentlemen,  if  the  result 
of  each  student’s  examination  were  made  known  by  your  secretary 
to  his  teacher  the  same  evening,  the  teacher  being  instructed  not 
to  make  known  the  result  at  the  hall,  and  so  save  any  incon- 
venience there,  but  at  his  own  College. 

“ I venture.  Gentlemen,  to  say  that  if  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  make  this  much  needed  concession,  you  will  receive  the 
hearty  thanks  of  both  students  and  teachers. 

“ Trusting  to  hear  that  the  matter  has  received  your  considerate 
attention. 

" I am.  Gentlemen, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"To  the  Members  of  the  " G.  S.  V.  Wills. 

"Pharmaceutical  Council, 

"Per  Mr.  Richard  Bremridge,  Secretary.” 

Among  the  answers  received  were  the  following, 
names  and  addresses  being  of  course  suppressed : — 

" During  the  term  of  my  Presidency  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  I made  it  a rule  to  inform  candidates  if  they  had  passed 
their  examination  or  failed,  whenever  I had  an  opportunity.  I 
also,  when  failure  occurred,  generally  let  the  candidate  know  upon 
what  subject  he  had  failed. 

" I believe  this  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules,  but  I 
did  it  because  I thought  it  right. 

"I  may  mention  that  in  many  cases  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
give  this  information  at  once,  as  it  is  not  finally  settled  if  the  man 
has  passed  or  not,  until  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as  a whole, 
decides  the  question,  and  that  occurs  after  the  examinations  for 
the  day  are  finished. 
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“ If  an  alteration  in  the  present  system  can  be  made  without 
any  inconvenience,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  support  the  change.” 


“ I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note,  and  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  request. 

“ I think  it  only  reasonable  that  students  should  know,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  whether  they  have  succeeded  or  not,  and 
shall  try  to  get  the  list  suspended  in  the  hall  the  same  evening, 
unless  there  should  be  some  practical  difficulty  in  the  way.  Would 
this  meet  your  views  ? 

“ May  I,  if  necessary,  use  your  letter  at  the  Council  to-morrow, 
as  I apprehend  the  subject  will  come  before  us  then.” 


“Owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  business  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council,  the  matter  of  letting  the  candidate  know  the  result 
of  the  examination  the  same  evening,  escaped,  I fear  attention.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  desirable.” 


“ The  candidates  ought,  of  course,  to  be  informed  as  early  as  can 
be,  consistently  with  the  convenience  of  the  Examining  Board  and 
of  the  office,  the  result  of  their  examinations,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  the  information  is  given  as  early  as  can  be — of  this  I will 
make  inquiry — intelligent  candidates  can  doubtless,  judge  pretty 
correctly,  as  to  whether  they  have  passed  or  not.  I know  that 
some  young  men  are  nervous  at  such  a time,  but  I should  say  that 
if  they  are  really  sufficiently  well  up  in  their  subjects,  they  will 
rest  fairly  content  until  the  following  morning.  However,  I will 
make  full  inquiry  at  the  office  to-morrow.” 

In  due  course  the  alteration  was  made,  to  the 
great  relief  of  teachers  and  students. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  “ENFORCE  A CURRICULUM.” 


'OT  only  have  the  examinations  in  connection 


with  pharmacy  been  made  more  severe  — to 
which  no  one,  not  even  earnest  students,  can  object — 
but  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  been 
anxious  to  force  a curriculum  upon  all  candidates. 
In  1891  the  proposal  was  embodied  in  a bill 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  entitled  ‘ The  Pharma cy 
Act  Amendment  Bill.’ 

Mr.  Wills  has  always  set  his  face  steadify  against 
the  enforcement  of  any  curriculum  by  the  Society ; 
and  when  the  matter  came  in  the  form  of  a proposal 
before  Parliament,  he  thought  it  time  to  take  resolute 
action.  He  accordingly  sent  out  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing pamphlet  to  members  of  Parliament,  and  he 
received  more  than  one  hundred  replies  expressing 
agreement  with  his  views. 

As  the  pamphlet  puts  the  case  against  the 
* enforced  curriculum  ’ proposal  fully,  it  will  repay 
perusal  by  all  interested  in  Pharmacy. 

THE  PHAEMACY  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  ENFORCE  A CURRICULUM 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED. 

Parliament  is  again  asked  to  pass  into  law  the  Pharmacy  Act 
Amendment  Bill ; this  measure,  if  placed  upon  the  statute  book, 
will  give  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  most  extraordinary  powers. 
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Those  who  desire  to  become  Chemists  and  Druggists,  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  pursue  their  studies  where  they  find  it  most 
convenient  and  most  economical.  The  Pharmaceutical  Council 
will  alter  all  that.  The  official  journal  (Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
April  28th,  1888),  frankly  asserts  its  conviction  that  ‘ a greater 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  Pharmacy  as  an  occupation  should 
be  drawn  from  a superior  class  than  is  at  present  the  case,’  and 
they  propose  to  secure  this  end  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  man  who  is  poor,  no  matter  how  able, 
to  obtain  the  legal  qualification  to  open  a chemist’s  shop.  The 
candidate  will  be  compelled  to  attend,  for  a lengthened  period,  a 
‘ recognised  ’ course  of  study,  either  in  London,  or  in  some  large 
town,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring,  at  a great  cost,  what  he 
can  already  study  just  as  thoroughly,  at  an  expense  that  is  com- 
paratively trifling.  If  he  cannot  bear  the  heavy  financial  burden 
caused  by  this  enforced  curriculum,  there  is  no  hope  for  him  ; he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  for  examination.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  public  will  be  benefited  in  any  way ; on  the  contrary, 
both  the  public  and  a large  section  of  the  trade,  will  be  inconve- 
nienced. It  is  proposed  to  inflict  this  hardship  and  injustice  upon 
the  struggling  student,  in  order  that  a ‘greater  proportion’  of 
those  entering  the  trade  may  be  ‘ drawn  from  a superior  class.’ 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  may  have  another  object  in  view.  The  Bill,  if  it 
should  become  law,  will  place  a most  valuable  monopoly  in  their 
hands.  In  order  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  how  unnecessary 
this  proposal  is,  and  how  mischievously  it  would  work  if  it  should 
be  enforced,  let  us  see  (I.)  how  matters  stand  at  present,  and  (II.) 
what  changes  this  proposal  (if  adopted)  would  bring  about. 

I. — How  Matters  Stand  at  Present. 

Under  existing  regulations  no  one  can  become  a chemist  and 
druggist,  legally  entitled  to  keep  open  shop  and  dispense  poisons, 
until  he  has,  first,  passed  a preliminary  examination  (in  which 
Latin  is  included) ; secondly,  been  engaged  for  3 years  in  trans- 
lating and  dispensing  prescriptions;  and,  thirdly,  undergone  a 
practical  and  viva  voce  examination,  before  six  separate  examiners, 
in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Prescription 
Reading,  and  Dispensing.  This  looks  stringent  enough,  and  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  it  is  actually  as  stringent  as  it  appears  to  be.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  pass  these 
tests  who  is  not  fully  qualified  to  carry  on  the  business  of  chemist 
and  druggist,  and  therefore,  by  the  present  system  of  examination, 
the  safety  of  the  public  is  fully  secured.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
the  strongest  possible  evidence.  The  late  Dr.  E.  Headlam 
Greenhow,  who  was  for  years  the  Government  Inspector  of  the 
Examinations  (appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  under  the  Pharmacy 
Act),  referred  again  and  again  in  his  reports  to  this  subject,  and 
spoke  in  language  most  emphatic.  It  was  his  duty  to  report 
annually  to  the  Privy  Council  respecting  these  examinations. 
Let  us  see  what  he  says  : — 

“ 1880.  ‘ The  Minor  Examination,  as  now  conducted,  affords  a 

sufficient  guarantee  of  competence  to  keep  an  open  shop  for 
retailing,  compounding,  and  dispensing  medicines.’  ” 

“1881.  ‘The  Examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  held 
in  London,  as  at  present  conducted,  afford  a sufficient  guarantee 
that  candidates  who  pass,  are  competent  to  be  registered  under 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868.’  ” 

“ 1882.  ‘ I am  satisfied  that  all  those  who  pass  are  qualified  to 

carry  on  the  business  of  a chemist  and  druggist  with  safety  to  the 
public.’  ’’ 

“1883.  ‘As  at  present  conducted,  the  Minor  Examination  is 
essentially  a sound  and  practical  one,  and  sufficiently  tests  the 
competency  of  those  who  pass  it.’  And  again,  ‘ I do  not  believe 
that  any  person  actually  incompetent  has  passed.’  ’’ 

“ 1884.  ‘ The  purpose  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  as  stated  in  the 

Preamble,  was  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  by  securing 
that  all  persons,  not  already  in  business  as  chemists  and  druggists 
at  the  time  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  should  be  duly 
examined  as  to  their  practical  skill  and  knowledge,  before  being 
registered  as  legally  qualified  to  keep  open  shop  for  retailing, 
dispensing  or  compounding  poisons.  I believe  that  the  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  Minor  Examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  as  at  present  conducted,  adequately  fulfil  this  intention, 
and  may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  calling 
of  a chemist  and  druggist.’  ” 
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It  is  needless  to  quote  the  later  reports.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  upon  this  point  they  are  all  to  the  same  purport. 

This  testimony  alone  should  settle,  whether  or  no,  the  present 
examination  is  a sufficient  test ; but  we  will  add  evidence  from 
two  other  sources — first,  the  view  taken  by  chemists  and  druggists 
actually  in  business ; and  secondly,  the  opinion  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  itself. 

In  18S8  the  chemists  of  Glasgow,  after  holding  a meeting, 
presented  a petition  against  the  measure  then  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  that  petition  they  said — “We  hold  that  with  the 
examinations  now  in  force,  together  with  the  practical  experience 
required  of  candidates  by  the  existing  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868  and 
its  several  amendments,  the  safety  of  the  public  is  already  most 
amply  guarded.” 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  too,  is  compelled  to  admit,  what 
indeed  it  could  not  controvert,  “ that  the  safety  of  the  public  is 
sufficiently  secured  under  the  administration  of  these  Acts.” 
“We  will  not  (says  the  Journal  on  the  28th  of  April,  1888)  attempt 
to  dispute  this.” 

Wrhen  the  Inspector,  who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  examina- 
tions on  account  of  the  Privy  Council,  when  chemists  and  druggists 
in  business,  and  when  the  official  organ  of  the  very  body  which  is 
seeking  to  push  the  bill  through  Parliament,  are  agreed  that  by 
the  present  system  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1868  is  secured,  that 
incompetent  men  cannot  pass,  and  that  the  public  safety  is 
guarded,  that  point  may  be  taken  as  beyond  argument  and 
absolutely  settled.  But  whilst  the  present  system  keeps  incom- 
petent men  out  of  the  trade,  it  puts  no  unnecessary  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  student  who  possesses  ability,  but  who  lacks  funds. 
A young  man  may  now  study  when  and  where  he  is  able.  If  he 
pleases,  he  may  continue  in  a situation  and  carry  on  his  studies  at 
the  same  time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  scores  of  young  men  are 
compelled  to  do  this.  Every  unprejudiced  mind  must  admit  that 
this  is  a fair  and  common-sense  arrangement.  In  the  name  of 
reason,  what  can  it  matter  to  the  examiners,  or  to  the  public, 
where  or  how  a candidate  has  obtained  his  knowledge?  Is  he 
qualified?  that  is  the  all-important  question.  If  he  is  qualified 
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and  can  prove  his  capability,  neither  the  Pharmaceutical  Council, 
nor  any  one  else,  should  have  the  power  to  turn  him  back.  The 
University  of  London  grants  degrees  to  students  who  can  pass, 
whether  their  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  private  study  or  in 
any  other  way.  In  the  same  way  the  Apothecaries’  Society  grants 
certificates  to  dispensers — how  the  candidate  qualifies  himself  is  of 
no  importance.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Those  who  pur- 
pose entering  for  examination  in  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica, 
may  engage  as  instructor  any  competent  person  they  choose. 
Why  should  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  be  allowed 
to  introduce  a radical  change  into  the  system,  so  far  as  chemists 
and  druggists  are  concerned?  No  good  reason  for  this  has  yet 
been  brought  forward.  Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P.  (President  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association),  put  this  point  in  an 
unanswerable  form  when  he  said,  “ The  important  point  is,  that 
persons  presenting  themselves  for  examination  should  possess  the 
necessary  information  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  diplomas  they 
are  seeking ; it  is  a matter  of  secondary  importance  as  to  the 
course  of  study  by  which  that  information  has  been  obtained.” 

At  the  minor  examinations,  as  at  present  conducted,  many  can- 
didates fail.  This  fact  indicates,  as  the  late  Dr.  Greenhow  pointed 
out  in  his  Report  for  the  year  18S2,  that  the  examinations  are 
thorough.  It  may  be  thought  that,  if  the  proposals  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Council  were  adopted,  and  the  curriculum  enforced,  the 
proportion  of  failures  would  become  less  than  at  present.  An 
examination  of  figures,  however,  shows  that  this  would  not  be  the 
case.  The  great  majority  of  failures  are  in  pharmacy,  dispensing, 
and  prescription  reading.  In  these  practical  subjects,  as  was 
remarked  by  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  its  issue  of  April  7th, 
1888,  failures  a, re  increasing  at  a rate  entirely  out  of  proportion 
with  failures  in  the  “ book  ” or  scientific  subjects.  The  subjoined 
figures  show  that  in  these  “ book  ” subjects  the  percentage  of 
failures  is  by  no  means  high  : — 


Year. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Materia  Medica. 

1885. 

9‘4 

3-6 

2-9 

1886. 

8‘6 

30 

41 

1887. 

8-8 

4“2 

4‘7 

Average 

8‘9 

39 

3-9 
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And  yet  the  enforced  curriculum  would  deal  only  with  these 
scientific  subjects,  in  which  the  candidates  already  do  well.  In  the 
practical  subjects,  where,  obviously,  something  more  needs  to  be 
done,  the  Council  does  not  propose  to  attempt  anything. 

This,  then  is  the  position  of  matters  at  present : we  have  an 
examination  which  rejects,  to  a certainty,  the  men  whose  training 
has  been  insufficient,  but  at  the  same  time  the  training  itself  may 
be  conducted  where  the  student  himself  finds  it  most  convenient. 
By  this  means  the  poor  man  is  to  a great  extent  prevented  from 
being  unduly  handicapped  ; there  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a fair 
field  and  no  favour ; and  the  best  man,  whether  moneyed  or  not, 
succeeds. 

II. — Matters  as  they  would  become  should  the  Enforced 
Curriculum  be  adopted. 

If  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  should  be  permitted  to  enforce 
their  proposed  curriculum,  then  the  chances  of  scores  of  men,  who 
have  only  brains  with  which  to  get  on,  will  be  absolutely  taken 
from  them  ; knowledge  which  might  be  obtained  at  science  classes, 
or  by  some  other  means,  in  the  town  where  the  student  resides,  will 
then  be  of  no  avail ; not  because  the  knowledge  is  not  of  the  right 
kind,  or  is  of  inferior  quality  ; but  simply  because  it  has  not  been 
acquired  at  a greatly  enhanced  cost,  at  one  or  other  of  the  few 
centres  which  the  Council  would  recognise.  The  observations  of 
the  chemists  of  Glasgow  in  dealing  with  this  point,  are  most 
forcible,  because  literally  true.  They  say:  “If  the  compulsory 
curriculum  of  study,  sought  to  be  established  by  the  proposed  Act, 
should  be  carried,  its  immediate  effect  all  over  the  country  would 
be  most  disastrous.  The  classes  of  the  population  from  which  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  country  have  hitherto  been 
drawn,  cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  for  twelve  months  or  more 
to  the  very  few  centres  where  a recognised  school  or  college  would 
be  found,  during  which  time  they  would  not  be  free  to  earn  a 
livelihood  as  assistants.” 

The  Pharmaceutical  Council  has  attempted  to  show  that  in- 
creased cost  would  not  be  thrown  upon  students  by  the  enforced 
curriculum.  The  attempt  is  almost  ludicrous,  and  is  not  likely  to 
mislead  any  who  can  give  a thought  to  the  matter.  The  British 
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and  Colonial  Druggist  of  April  4th,  1888,  is  within  the  truth  when 
it  says,  “ The  statement,  that  the  system  which  it  is  sought  to 
bring  into  force  will  not  bear  more  heavily  upon  the  pockets  of 
young  men  or  their  parents  than  that  at  present  in  vogue,  is 
astounding.” 

But  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  contradict  themselves  upon  this 
very  point,  because  they  elsewhere  say  that  the  Bill  will  lessen  the 
competitors,  and  will  reduce  the  number  of  persons  becoming 
pharmacists.  How  the  measure  will  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, and  draw  the  competitors,  let  it  be  remembered,  “ from  a 
superior  class,”  without  raising  monetary  obstacles,  is  a puzzle. 
As  a simple  matter  of  fact,  the  curriculum  must  press  hardly  upon 
poor  men,  and  most  hardly  of  all  on  assistants  in  country  towns. 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P-,  and  Dr.  Clark,  M.P.,  have  both  drawn 
attention  to  this  fact.  The  former  has  said, — “If  it  were  made 
compulsory  for  chemists’  assistants  to  attend  specific  oourses  of 
lectures  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations,  many 
assistants  in  country  towns  would  be  placed  at  a great  dis- 
advantage. Assistants  in  large  towns  would  have  facilities  for 
attending  such  lectures,  while  many  country  assistants  would  be 
some  miles  away  from  the  place  where  the  lectures  would  be 
given.”  Dr.  Clark  in  course  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  1887,  was 
equally  emphatic.  He  said— “ The  Society  wish  to  be  empowered 
to  create  a curriculum.  If  the  Society  were  so  empowered,  the 
trade  of  the  chemist  and  druggist  would  simply  be  made  a very 
close  corporation,  and  chemists  and  druggists  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  in  poor  neighbourhoods  would  be  unable  to  qualify.” 

Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  the  proposal  of  the  Council 
arouses  within  one  the  warmest  indignation.  We  ask,  with  Mr. 
County  Councillor  Winfrey  (Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society),  in  the  argumentative  and  convincing  paper  which  he  read 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1889,  at  a meeting  of  the  Chemists’ 
Assistants’  Association  (held  at  103,  Great  Bussell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury Square),  “ Why  entail  the  additional  hardship  and  expense  of 
a curriculum  upon  us  ? That  it  would  be,”  he  adds,  “ a very  serious 
hardship  to  many  men,  with  no  means  at  their  disposal  except 
what  they  earn  for  themselves,  cannot  be  rightly  denied.”  Dr. 
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Greenhow  had  answered,  in  anticipation,  Mr.  Winfrey’s  question. 
He  says,  in  his  Report  for  1882,  “The  candidates  who  pass 
the  present  examinations  are  fit  persons  ; and  I think  that,  so  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  no  additional  burden  of  expense  or  examination  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  candidate  for  the  minor  or  qualifying  examin- 
ation.” In  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  M.P.  (who  followed  Dr. 
Clark,  and  supported  him  in  the  debate  of  1887),  there  is  a manly  ring 
which  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  everyone  who  wishes  that 
the  poor  but  plodding  man  should  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
fair  field.  He  said,  “ as  far  as  I can,  I shall  urge  my  friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  continue  their  opposition  to  a measure 
fraught  with  hardship  to  the  man  who  has  nothing  but  his  hands 
and  his  head  to  get  him  a living.  I want  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
man  without  money  to  get  on  in  the  world,  not  more  difficult.” 

Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  public  either, 
that  able  and  persevering  men — men  who  are  determined  to  over- 
come obstacles — should  be  shut  out  ? Everybody  knows  that  it 
would  be  a disadvantage.  These  men  prove  themselves  among 
the  most  capable.  Mr.  Winfrey  says,  “ Some  of  the  best  all-round 
men  I know  are  men  who  had  the  least  taste  of  curriculum : some 
of  them  had  none  at  all,  and  the  number  of  this  class  is  not  small.” 
Mr.  Winfrey’s  experience  in  this  particular  is  the  experience  of 
nearly  everyone  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  and  admire  the  man,  who  in  spite 
of  poverty,  is  resolved  to  work  his  way  upward?  “Just  think,” 
exclaims  Mr.  Winfrey,  “what  an  injustice  an  enforced  curriculum 
would  be  to  this  class ! ” And  we  may  add,  that  injustice  would 
be  done  not  only  to  the  men,  but  also  to  the  public,  who  would  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  some  of  those  likely  to  become  most 
competent. 

Of  course  there  are  wealthy  men  who  have  brains,  and  who  use 
them  j but  one  of  the  odd  things  about  this  proposal,  is  that  it  would 
to  a considerable  extent  keep  the  able  well-to-do  man,  as  well  as 
the  able  poor  man,  out  of  the  trade.  The  enforced  curriculum 
would  run  the  cost  of  preparation  so  high,  that  capable  men  who 
could  afford  it  would  naturally  say,  “ It  costs  nearly  as  much  now- 
adays to  qualify  for  a druggist  as  it  does  to  become  a medical  man. 
We  shall  take  the  full  medical  curriculum,  and  qualify  as  surgeons 
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or  physicians  ; if  we  choose  we  can  then  keep  open  shop  as  pharma- 
cists also  : ” so  that  under  the  compulsory  curriculum,  the  capable 
poor  man  will  not  be  able,  or  the  capable  well-to-do  man  will  not 
care,  to  qualify  as  a chemist  and  druggist. 

Let  it  be  carefully  noted,  however  that  while  capable  and  hard- 
working men,  whether  well-to-do  or  poor,  will  to  a large  extent  be 
kept  out  of  the  trade,  the  door  will  be  wide  open  to  a class  of  men 
whom  the  trade  and  the  public  could  very  well  do  without.  We 
all  know  men  who  would  rank  among  the  first-rate,  if  they  would 
only  utilise  their  abilities.  But  this  is  what  they  never  do  ; for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  money.  Their  money  spoils 
them.  They  take  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  an  examination  : 
they  can  afford  to  do  so.  They  do  not  mind  being  plucked  once,  or 
even  oftener.  They  will  struggle  through  some  time  or  other,  and 
that  is  sufficient  for  them.  Having  managed  at  length  to  pass,  they 
open  shop;  and  then  often  go  to  the  dogs-  This  is  the  class  we 
suppose  Mr.  Winfrey  refers  to  when  he  says,  ‘‘Some  of  the  biggest 
‘ wasters ’ I have  known  are  men  who  had  had  the  advantage  of 
six  months'’,  ben  months’,  and  twenty  months’  curriculum.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  curriculum  absolutely 
ruined  them.  To  these  men,  the  door,  under  the  proposed  system 
of  the  Council  would  always  be  open.  They  will  be  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  curriculum,  and  they  will  work  just  hard  enough 
to  get  through — some  time  or  other.  That  will  be  all  that  will  be 
necessary,  and  will  be  as  much  as  they  will  accomplish. 

Bat  all  the  evils  which  would  result  from  an  enforced  curriculum 
would  not  fall  upon  candidates.  Those  already  in  the  trade,  as 
well  as  those  who  desire  to  enter  it,  would  suffer.  The  Glasgow 
chemists  saw  this  clearly,  and  in  both  the  meeting  and  the  petition 
already  referred  to,  they  brought  this  fact  prominently  forwax-d. 
The  speakers  showed  that  the  proposed  curriculum  (while  it  was 
utterly  uncalled  for  in  the  interests  of  the  public),  would  pi'ove 
injurious  both  to  masters  and  assistants.  This  is  how  the  matter 
was  put  in  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — “ We  believe 
that  the  Pharmacy  Act  Amendment  Bill,  will,  if  passed  into  law 
in  its  preseixt  form,  injuriously  affect  our  interests  as  ti’adesmen, 
without  bringing  any  compensating  benefits  to  the  general  public. 
. . . We  believe  that  if  any  further  restrictions  ...  be 
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passed,  or  any  addition  be  made  to  the  already  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  passing  the  examinations,  the  effect  will  be  greatly  to 
reduce  the  entrants,  and  to  a consequent  diminution  of  legally 
qualified  assistants.5’ 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  would  be  the  closing  of  establish  - 
ments  in  small  towns  and  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Clark,  “the  trade  of  the  chemist  and  druggist  would  simply 
be  made  a very  close  corporation,”  and  the  trade  would  be  limited 
to  a small  number  of  men  who  would  make  a monopoly  of  it.” 

Is  this,  then,  what  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
desires  P Is  this  the  object  at  which  it  is  aiming  when  it  seeks 
what  it  is  pleased  to  term  “ the  legitimate  protection  of  pharma- 
ceutical  interests”  by  the  introduction  of  influences  that  would 
at  once  reduce  the  number  of  persons  taking  up  the  occupation  of 
pharmacists?  Whether  Parliament  will  allow  a system  that  is 
satisfactory,  to  be  upset ; whether  it  will  allow  the  public  to  be 
inconvenienced,  and  wholesale  injustice  to  be  inflicted,  merely  that 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  the  West  End  section  of  it,  may 
acquire  power  and  profit,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Our  belief  is,  that  Parliament  will  never  consent  to  a proposition 
so  glaringly  unjust.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  Council  has  already  tried  frequently  to  get  its  proposal  passed 
into  law,  and  has  failed.  In  1883  the  measure  was  first  drafted, 
and  then  dropped.  Two  years  later  the  Council  attempted  to 
reach  their  desired  end  by  another  road  than  through  Parliament. 
They  passed  by-laws,  giving  themselves  power  to  enforce  a 
curriculum,  and  asked  the  Privy  Council  for  its  sanction.  The 
Privy  Council,  however,  refused ; and  the  by-laws,  like  the  Bill  of 
1883,  fell  to  the  ground.  In  1887  a fresh  measure  was  introduced 
into  the  Commons.  As  it  made  very  little  headway,  it  was  intro- 
duced the  year  after  into  the  House  of  Lords  ; fortune,  however, 
was  no  more  favourable  in  the  Upper  House  than  it  had  been  in 
the  Lower.  The  Council  has  varied  the  bills  it  has  introduced. 
On  some  occasions,  clauses  have  been  left  out,  which  on  other 
occasions  have  been  introduced  ; but  through  all  the  changes,  from 
1883  to  1891,  one  clause,  and  sometimes  very  little  else,  has  been 
stuck  to  ; that  which  proposes  to  enforce  a curriculum.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a proposition  which  received  little 
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favour  in  the  earlier  years  is  likely  to  be  passed  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  present  Parliament.  What  was  said  by  The  British 
and  Colonial  Druggist  in  1888,  may  be  said  with  increased  force 
now — “ Provided  the  measure  receives  full  and  proper  discussion, 
it  seems  to  us  that,  upon  all  grounds  of  fairness  and  reason,  it  is 
doomed.”  “If  defeated,  the  stumbling  block  will  be  the  principle 
of  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  compulsion  upon  which  the 
measure  is  founded.”  If  by  any  chance  the  Bill  should  ever 
become  lav.yit  will  not  be  in  consequence  of  any  support  it  has 
received  from  the  trade.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious, 
that  the  great  majority  of  that  section  of  the  craft  which  is  not 
directly  opposed  to  the  measure  is  altogether  indifferent  to  it.” 

As  a help  towards  securing  the  full  and  proper  discussion, 
which  would  doom  the  Bill,  this  pamphlet  is  sent  forth. 

The  measure  ought  to  be  opposed,  however,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  we  have  already  urged,  but  also,  (1)  Because  there  is  the 
strongest  objection  to  the  creation  of  any  monoply  so  far  as  teaching 
is  concerned.  Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P.,  said  he  himself  entertained 
this  objection.  (2)  Because,  in  the  language  of  -Dr.  Clark,  M.P., 
“ The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
powers  and  privileges  with  which  such  a body  ought  not  to 
be  vested.  If  we  intend  to  grant  any  power  of  this  kind  to 
anybody,  it  ought  to  be  to  some  public  body,  and  not  to  a Society 
who  can  make  their  own  by-laws,  and  whose  by-laws  would  have 
all  the  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.”  This  objection  alone 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  crush  the  proposal  in  the  earliest  stage  at 
which  a vote  can  be  taken.  (3)  “ Because  of  the  principle  of  the 
clause,”  as  Dr.  Clark  so  well  put  it,  “ To  allow  the  Pharmaceutical 
Council  to  lay  down  a curriculum,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
legislation.  By  passing  this  Bill  we  should  be  giving  up  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade  altogether.” 

The  proposal  is  surely  one  of  the  most  ill-considered  ever  submit- 
ted to  Parliament.  Whilst  there  is  but  very  little  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  there  is  a volume  of  arguments  ready  to  hand  against  it. 
We  cannot  understand  any  man  being  in  its  favour  unless  he  looks 
at  it  “ through  the  coloured  spectacles  of  a West  End  pharmacist.” 
Unhappily,  it  is  these  West  End  gentlemen  who  lead  the  Council 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  They  either  do  not  understand 
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the  circumstances  of  chemists  and  druggists  in  general,  or,  if  they 
understand  the  circumstances,  they  fail  to  sympathise  with  the 
men.  The  Society’s  receipts  from  fees  amount,  every  year,  to  a 
very  handsome  sum,  and,  with  their  resources,  they  might  become 
an  immense  power  for  good,  if,  instead  of  wasting  money  over  a 
Bill  which  seems  to  be  the  offspring  of  selfishness,  and  which,  if 
passed,  would  cause  widespread  injustice,  they  would  find  out  the 
real  needs  of  the  trade,  and  would  try  to  bring  themselves  into 
sympathy  with  their  brethren  who  are  less  favourably  circum- 
stanced than  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MR.  WILLS  A CANDIDATE  FOR  A SEAT  ON  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


"DEADERS,  after  having  perused  the  preceding 
pamphlet,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Wills  has  been  a candidate  for  a seat  on  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ; neither  will 
they  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  no  desire  at 
headquarters  to  see  him  successful  in  his  candidature. 
In  fact,  great  opposition  was  offered,  professedly 
because  of  the  position  he  held  as  the  head  of  an 
educational  establishment.  He  was  first  nominated 
in  1878,  and  was  unsuccessful. 

But  though  defeated,  neither  he  nor  his  friends 
were  disheartened.  On  two  or  three  subsequent 
occasions  he  allowed  himself  to  be  again  nominated, 
but  there  was  always,  in  certain  quarters,  the  same 
spirit  of  prejudice  manifested  against  him. 

I11  1888  he  issued  the  following  address:  — 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Dear  Sir, 

Having  been  requested  by  a large  number  of  Members  and 
Associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  again  to  offer  myself  for 
the  honour  of  repi'esenting  you  on  the  Council,  I have  therefore 
great  pleasure  in  tendering  my  services,  and  base  my  claims  to 
your  suffrages  on  the  facts  that  I have  been  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  profession,  and  that  I am  fully  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  Chemists  in  business ; and  as  at  the  Election  of 
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187S  I polled  more  votes  than  any  other  non-elected  Candidate,  I 
may  therefore  look  forward  to  the  result  of  the  coming  Election 
with  confidence. 

In  issuing  my  present  address  I wish  to  place  before  you  briefly 
the  leading  principles  I have  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  former  support. 

My  opinions  respecting  Pharmaceutical  matters  have  not 
changed  since  my  last  address  was  issued,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  been  strengthened  by  circumstances  which  have  taken  place 
since  then. 

The  present  I believe  to  be  a critical  time,  for  the  Chemist  as 
well  as  others,  for  on  every  hand  his  qualifications  and  business 
are  encroached  upon  by  mongrel  traders,  he  is  harassed  by 
unnecessary  prosecutions,  and  also  by  a portion  of  the  medical 
profession ; and  although  the  day  was  gained  in  the  Shepperley 
case,  I believe  that  result  would  not  have  been  attained  but  for 
the  prompt  action  of  the  “Trade  Association.” 

First  in  importance  comes  the  question  relative  to  the  privilege 
of  Chemists  to  prescribe.  I hold  they  have  a perfect  right  to  do 
so  over  the  counter  for  any  trifling  ailment  for  which  their  advice 
is  asked,  and  I commend  the  determination  of  Pharmacists 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  maintain  their  rights  with  regard  to 
counter  practice. 

I should  like  to  see  “ the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ” co-operate 
with  the  “Trade  Association  ” and  every  Member  on  the  Council 
of  the  former  adopt  the  motto  of  the  latter,  namely,  “The 
advancement  of  Trade  interest.”  As  a Member  of  this  association 
I shall  always  give  it  my  cordial  support. 

I think  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  decisive  step  should  be 
attempted  to  stop  the  unauthorised  practice  of  dispensing 
medicines,  selling  poisons,  patent  medicines,  &c.,  by  co-operative 
societies,  and  other  unqualified  bodies;  and  if  honoured  with  a 
seat  on  the  Board,  I should  endeavour  to  put  some  effective  check 
on  this  most  objectionable  practice ; I am  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Pharmacy  Act  really  effective,  and,  if  necessary,  amended  by  the 
Legislature. 
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Among  other  duties,  the  Council  has  to  provide  for  the  Exam- 
ination of  all  who  wish  to  enter  the  trade,  and  I believe  this  duty 
to  have  been  carried  out  ably  and  fairly ; the  standard  of  the 
examinations,  for  which  the  Council  is  ultimately  responsible,  is 
high  enough  to  afford  the  utmost  guarantee  to  the  public ; I have 
therefore  no  desire  to  materially  alter  examinations,  either  in 
system  or  extent,  except  that  I consider  it  advisable  that  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  should  be  informed  of  the  subject  or  subjects  in 
which  they  have  failed. 

I beg  respectfully  to  claim  that  the  special  experience  which  as 
Principal  of  the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  I have  necessarily  gained,  both  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  correspondence  with  numerous  Pharmaceutical  Students, 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  the'discussion  of  educational  matters. 

In  conclusion,  I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  addressed 
to  me  affecting  the  interest  of  the  Trade  generally,  and  should  I 
be  honoured  with  a seat  at  the  Council  Board,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  no  effort  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  as 
far  as  possible  your  rights  and  privileges. 

I remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  SAMPSON  VALENTINE  WILLS. 
116,  St.  George’s  Road,  Southwark, 

London,  S.E. 

The  determined  character  of  the  opposition  offered 
to  Mr.  Wills  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
circular,  which  was  sent  to  every  member  and  elector 
of  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  candidature : — 

ELECTION  OF  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir, 

The  electors  arc  again,  after  a lapse  of  eight  years,  invited  to 
vote  for  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills,  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
educating  candidates  for  the  Society’s  examinations. 
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As  that  gentleman  appears  to  be  still  blind  to  the  impropriety 
of  his  request,  we  trust  that  our  fellow-electors  will  not  fail  to 
detect  the  danger  to  their  privileges  involved. 

Probably,  the  most  important  act  performed  by  the  Council 
during  its  year  of  office,  is  the  selection  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

The  judicial  fairness  with  which  this  has  been  done,  may  have 
prevented  our  recognising  the  fact,  just  as  accurately  adjusted 
machinery  causes  no  friction  or  jarring  noise.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  a matter  of  course  that  the  Legistature  should  continue  to 
permit  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  elect  the  whole  of  the 
the  Boards  of  Examiners  for  England  and  Scotland.  That 
privilege  is  a most  honourable  one ; but  if  proprietors  of  educa- 
tional establishments  conducted  as  a matter  of  business  had  been 
members  of  the  Council  in  1868,  it  is  not  likely  the  privilege 
would  have  been  granted. 

It  is  equally  probable  that  this  privilege  might  be  taken  away 
if  such  a breach  of  propriety  were  committed. 

Moreover,  if  the  head  of  one  pharmaceutical  school  exhibits 
anxiety  for  a seat  upon  the  Council,  it  is  doubtless  supposed  to  carry 
advantages,  and  for  the  sake  of  these,  or  merely  in  self-defence,  other 
teachers  may  make  the  same  claim  upon  the  electors.  It  was  a 
good  maxim  of  the  copy  books — “Avoid  the  beginning  of  evil.” 
Let  us,  as  on  former  occasions,  act  upon  that  advice  now. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  BADEN  BENDER,  Manchester. 

WILLIAM  MARTINDALE,  London. 

BARNARD  S.  PROCTOR,  Neivcastle-on-Tyne . 

RICHARD  REYNOLDS,  Leeds. 

This  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  press,  and  the 
action  of  the  circularisers  was  strongly  denounced. 
Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  remarks  which  were 
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called  forth,  but  the  following  extracts  may  suffice  to 
indicate  the  feeling  shown  : — 

I.  — “Mr.  Wills,  who  is  director  of  the  Westminster  College  of 
Pharmacy — an  institution  through  which  a very  large  number  of 
pharmacists  have  passed — is  of  independent  proclivities,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  are  aware  how  badly,  men  of  that  description 
are  wanted  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was  a candidate  a few  years 
ago  and  missed  election  then  by  a very  small  number  of  votes. 
Men  like  Mr.  Wills,  who  are  not  afraid  to  state  their  views  to 
their  constituents,  will  make  infinitely  better  representatives  than 
those  who,  pledged  to  no  particular  policy,  and  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  are  kept  from  the 
members  of  the  Society,  support  measures  for  no  better  reasons 
than  those  connected  with  good  fellowship  or  a desire  for  ‘ a quiet 
life.’  A very  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
abstained  from  voting  last  year,  and  those,  who  are  electors, 
should  remember  that  even  an  individual  vote  may  alter  the 
result.” — British  and  Colonial  Druggist. 

II.  — Sir,  We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a general  reform,  now  that 
candidates  for  election  on  the  Council  publish  their  addresses  to 
the  members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Wills  puts  forward  a sweeping 
programme,  and  I think  it  would,  as  he  says,  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  many  to  join  the  Society  who  now  hold  aloof  from  it. 
What  we  require  on  the  Council  are  men,  not  only  of  independence, 
but  of  originality,  and  who  will  do  something  more  than  merely 
attend  the  meetings  as  a sort  of  social  assembly,  or  by  way  of  a 
holiday.  Mr.  Wills  shall  have  my  vote,  and  all  the  more  so  as  I 
see,  that  those  who  control  the  works  in  the  Council,  are  appre- 
hensive of  his  coming  into  their  meetings.  I hope  to  see  Mr. 
Wills  returned  high  up  in  the  list.  All  voters  should  consider  his 
claims. 

Yours  obediently, 

London,  8th  May.  An  Elector, 


A Surrey  Chemist  writes : — “What  a panic  must  have  been 
felt  at  the  possibility  of  Sampson  Valentine  coming  in  to  interrupt 
the  harmony  of  the  happy  family  of  Bloomsbury ! And  what 
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anarchical  principles  does  ‘ G.  S.  Y.  W.’  announce,  so  that  in  order 
to  frustrate  his  audacious  attempt,  the  Council  issued  a special 
address  to  every  elector,  and,  that  not  being  enough,  repeated  it  in 
the  Journal."'’ 


Fair  Play  says : — “ The  Council  have  evidently  got  their  backs 
up  about  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills  offering  himself  for  election,  as  the 
members  of  the  Society  are  being  circularised  on  the  subject. 
What  is  his  offence  P I have  read  his  address,  which  you  publish, 
and  though  I do  not  think  that  he  will  ever  get  all  he  sets  out 
there,  I see  nothing  in  it  to  justify  a ‘ dead  set  ’ being  made  on 
him.  It  is  not  fair  play,  and  it  will  probably  bring  him  votes 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  given  him.” 

III.— CLASSICAL  AND  MYTHOLOGICAL  PHAEMACY. 

“ Fictis  meminerit  nos  jocari  fabulosis.” — “ Let  it  be  remembered  we 
sport  in  fabled  stories .” 

“ G.  H.  S.  T.  Y.  W.  WILLES. 

“ It  is  a common  error  that  there  never  was  an  ancient  hero  or 
classic  myth  with  a name  beginning  with  a V or  W.  Those  who 
subscribe  to  the  fallacy  must  be  either  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully 
ignore,  the  existence  of  G,  H.  S.  T.  V.  W.  Willes,  also  known  as 
Alphabet  Willes.  Although  only  two  of  the  ante- Christian  era 
classics,  Burnand  and  Sims,  refer  to  this  worthy  man,  yet  at  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  no  man  was  more  highly  and  justly  cele- 
brated. He  formed  the  subject  of  many  an  epic  poem  and 
romantic  drama  by  writers  whose  names  have  not  descended  to 
posterity.  From  these  poems  we  collect  the  information  that 
Alphabet  Willes  was  the  only  son  of  Pomona  and  Yertumnas, 
whose  tragic  wooing  has  inspired  many  a hexameter.  Alphabet 
Willes  was  the  founder  and  chief  lecturer  of  the  popular  and 
successful  Eastminster  College  of  Artium  Niger  and  Alchemistry. 
The  roll  of  ancient  scientific  greatness  sparkles  with  the  names  of 
the  many  brilliant  men  whose  Alma  Mater  was  Alphabet’s 
College.  G.  H.  S.  T,  Y.  W.  W.  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by 
Professor  Woodnot.  Alphabet  was  imbued  with  a great  and 
worthy  ambition — not  the  sordid  quality  which  Wolsey  has 
deprecated,  but  a lofty  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  alchemists 
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by  a seat  on  the  Board  of  the  Necromancers  of  the  Learned 
Society.  At  each  effort,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  we 
regret  to  add  that  the  means  adopted  for  his  exclusion  were  not 
such  as  met  with  popular  approval.  Burnand  and  Sims,  the 
ancient  classics  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  collaborated 
on  one  occasion,  and  excelled  themselves  in  a poem  describing  the 
horror  and  dismay  of  an  assembly  of  the  necromancers  at  the 
prospects  of  Willes’  election.  How  the  O’Carstrawe  tore  his  hair 
(with  a description  of  the  hair,  and  a Rabelais-like  homily  on  the 
tearing  [of  hirsute  adornments),  and  how  various  other  necro- 
mancers comported  themselves,  was  a fine  specimen  of  the  author’s 
sarcastic  and  humorous  abilities.  Notwithstanding  this  ran- 
corous hostility  of  several  necromancers,  Willes  at  his  death  was 
deplored  by  a vast  number  of  alchemists,  who  erected  a monument 
in  his  honour,  with  the  inscription  which  they  had  previously 
addressed  to  him  in  his  lifetime — “Tu  fortis  sis  anime  et  tua 
moderatio,  constantia,  eorem  infamet  injuriam.” — “ Be  resolute 
and  firm  in  mind,  and  your  patience  and  forbearance  will  stamp 
with  infamy  the  injuries  you  have  suffered. — British  and  Colonial 
Druggist,  March  30,  1889.” 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
make  only  one  remark.  According  to  the  circular, 
the  objection  to  Mr.  Wills  was,  that  he  would,  if 
elected,  have  a voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Examiners. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  Pharmaceutical  Council 
elected  as  an  Examiner  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
a teacher  in  their  own  school.  And  one  of  the  four 
gentlemen  whose  names  appear  on  the  opposition 
circular  was  a member  of  the  Council. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


AS  PUBLIC  MAN  AND  AUTHOR. 


HEN  Mr.  Wills  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated 


for  a seat  on  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  it  was  not  because  he  was  needing  something 
to  do.  His  college  duties  alone  would  be  sufficient 
for  most  men,  but  in  addition  to  the  work  resulting 
for  his  daily  calling,  he  has  published  a long  list  of 
books  and  has  become  a member  of  a long  list  of 
societies. 

In  1876,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  passed  the 
Major  Examination  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Three  years  later  he  became  connected  with  quite  a 
number  of  well-known  bodies  in  rapid  succession  — 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts ; Member  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  ; Fellow  of  the  Einnsean 
Society ; Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London. 

In  1882  he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Arts,  and  was  also 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society. 

These  honours  sufficed  for  a little  while,  but  in 
1886  a fresh  start  was  made.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  on  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  South  London 
Dispensary,  and  in  the  year  following,  was  also  elected 
a Member  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark. 
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There  were  men  who  now  began  to  think  him 
fitted  for  service  in  a much  wider,  public  sphere.  In 
1888  he  was  entertained  at.  dinner  at  the  Liberal  Club, 
Charing  Cross.  It  was  thought  he  might  contest  one 
of  the  Southern  districts,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  at 
the  Parliamentary  Election.  Mr.  Wills  thought,  how- 
ever, that  he  must  really  decline  some  things— a 
Paliamentary  contest,  with  Parliamentary  duties 
added,  if  elected,  being  amongst  the  number.  He 
was,  however,  subsequently  elected  a life-member  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  and  more  recently  still  (1896), 
he  joined  the  Croydon  Microscopical  Club. 

So  much  for  the  societies  and  other  bodies  of  which 
he  is  a member.  We  may  now  glance  at  a list  of  the 
scientific  books,  &c.,  which  he  has  written.  They 
include : — 

A Manual  of  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,  with  100 
hand-painted  illustrations,  numerous  wood  cuts,  and 
coloured  maps  of  habitats,  Tenth  Edition. 

Elements  of  Pharmacy,  Eighth  Edition. 

Handbook  to  Practical  Analysis. 

Lecture  Notes  on  P'lowers  and  Fruits. 

Volumetric  Analysis. 

Manual  of  Chemistry,  &c. 

Of  these  works  wTe  need  only  say  that  they  are 
used  in  nearly  all  the  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  Great  Britain,  and  may  also 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To  this  we  may 
perhaps  add  a few  brief  extracts  from  reviews  of  the 
press  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
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Chemist  and  Dmiggist. — “It  is  something  creditable 
to  be  able  to  produce  a work  on  Materia  Medica, 
amid  the  multitude  which  tempt  and  confuse  the 
aspiring  student,  with  such  a distinct  point  of  novelty 
about  it  as  to  justify  its  existence.  But  Mr.  Wills 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  given  us  a work  of  great 
utility,  and  one  which  will  honestly  fill  a vacant  spot 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  bookcase. 

“ The  illustrations  in  Mr.  Wills’s  book  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  success  of  the  process  is,  perhaps,  more 
marked  in  the  reproduction  of  these  dead  specimens 
than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  coloured  illustra- 
tions to  be  met  with  in  some  botanical  works. 

“We  can  recommend  this  book  as  one  which,  used 
conscientiously,  will  give  a real,  honest  knowledge  of 
the  subject  it  professes  to  teach.” 

Magazine  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy . — “ Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  author  of  this  work.  It  has 
afforded  us  much  satisfaction  in  perusal,  and  we  have 
rarely  seen  anything  of  its  kind  more  thoroughly 
practical,  instructive,  and  useful. 

“ The  letterpress  throughout  is  most  clear,  concise, 
and  instructive,  and  the  coloured  engravings  are  so 
good  as  to  impress  one’s  imagination  with  the  fancy 
that  the  actual  originals  are  before  them.  The  many 
different  articles  are  specified  and  described  so 
pleasantly,  that  the  particulars  readily  offer  them- 
selves to  the  memory ; and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
coloured  plates,  this  advantage  becomes  almost  in- 
delible. Mr.  Wills’s  Habitat  Map,  by  means  of  which 
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the  birthplace  of  the  staple  drugs  is  to  be  found 
almost  instantly,  accompanies  the  book,  and  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  We  believe  it  will  have  a large 
sale,  and  we  honestly  congratulate  the  author  on  a 
thorough  success  in  an  undertaking  of  no  mean 
order.” 

The  Chemist's  Journal. — “The  system  herein 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wills  is  one  for  which  many  students 
will  have  good  cause  to  thank  him,  for  he  has  given 
them  a manual,  whose  clear  and  concise  style,  and 
plain  simplicity,  must  be  of  infinite  service  to  those 
preparing  for  examination.  We  can  cordially  recom- 
mend Mr.  Wills’s  ‘Vegetable  Materia  Medica’  to 
students  who  are  desirous  of  mastering  the  details 
required  by  examiners  easily  and  expeditiously.” 

Mather's  Illustrated  Price  List  Current.  —“We  have 
received  a copy  of  the  above  manual,  which  we  believe 
is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  ever  published  at  the 
price,  and  will,  we  think,  become  the  popular  text- 
book of  Materia  Medica.” 

Indian  Daily  News. — “ It  is  so  easy  of  reference 
and  study  that  there  can  be  little  excuse  for  any 
student,  who  masters  its  contents  and  fails  to  pass  the 
requisite  examinations.” 

J.  Yeomans,  Esq.,  Examiner  in  Botany  and  Materia 
Medica  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  Toronto. — 

“ It  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  work  of  the  kind 
I have  ever  seen.  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  send 
me  a number  of  copies  as  soon  as  possible.” 
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Friends  have  wondered  how  Mr.  Wills  finds  time 
to  write  books,  read  proofs,  and  do  a hundred  other 
things,  in  addition  to  discharging  his  ordinary  duties. 
A late  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  (Mr. 
S.  Gale),  once  gave  his  explanation.  Putting  his 
hand  on  Mr.  Wills’s  shoulder,  he  said,  “Where  there’s 
a Wills  there’s  a way,  isn’t  there,  Mr.  Wills  ?” 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a peculiar  fact  worth 
noting,  that  Mr.  Wills  seldom  writes  for  more  than 
half-an-hour  at  a time  on  any  one  subject.  He  goes 
quickly  from  one  thing  to  another,  in  the  belief  that 
change  of  employment  is  almost  as  good  as  recreation. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  here  an 
appreciative  estimate  of  Mr.  Wills’s  work  and 
character,  published  some  years  ago  (Nov.  16th,  1891) 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Students'  Monthly . It  was  as 
follows:  — 

MEN  OF  MARK. 

II—  G.  S.  V.  WILLS,  F.L.S.,  M.P.S.,  etc., 

(Principal  of  the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy), 

Has  for  some  years  been  exercising  an  untold  influence  upon  a 
large  number  of  students  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  who  have 
been  under  tuition  and  training  in  his  College.  Upon  some 
hundreds  of  men  now  in  business,  Mr.  Wills  has  indelibly  im- 
pressed his  own  mental  characteristics,  methods  of  scientific 
thought,  and  habits  of  study.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr. 
Wills’s  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of  our  leading  tutors,  none  can 
ignore  the  fact  of  his  wide  and  growing  influence,  or  of  the  success 
of  his  efforts  at  the  examinations  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  Men 
occupying  the  prominent  standing  of  Mr.  Wills  must  ever  be  the 
objects  of  adverse  criticism  by  some,  and  the  envy  of  perhaps  still 
more,  yet  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit  of  his  work, 
none  can  honestly  deny  that  he  deserves  hearty  praise  for  his 
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perseverance,  his  entire  devotion  to  his  calling,  and  his  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  young  men  who  have  placed  them- 
selves under  his  leadership.  When  we  remember  the  difficulties 
under  which  Mr.  Wills  has  laboured,  and  note  the  success  which  he 
has,  in  spite  of  all,  achieved,  we  consider  him  worthy  of  a place 
among  our  “ men  of  mark.”  By  sheer  force  of  hard  study,  and 
the  untiring  devotion  of  natural  ability  to  scientific  subjects,  he 
has  won  for  himself  a success  and  a name  which  must  afford  no 
littl  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  merits  no  small  degree  of  praise 
from  others. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


MR,  WILLS’S  CONNECTION  WITH  UPTON  CHAPEL,  LAMBETH, 
AND  HIS  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  THE  REV.  W.  WILLIAMS. 


references  have  been  made  in  these 
Ir.  Wills’s  connection  with  places  of 
worship.  We  have  seen  that,  both  at  Stony  Stratford, 
and  at  Hay,  he  was  a member  of  the  Church  choir, 
and  that  at  both  places  he  also  became  connected 
with  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  reality  and 
depth  of  his  religious  impressions,  may  be  inferred, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  fact,  that  when  he  com- 
menced his  business  career,  he  selected  for  his  motto 
a verse  of  Scripture — “ Be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God”  (Phil,  iv.,  6).  It  is  needful  to  dwell,  now,  at 
some  length,  upon  Mr.  Wills’s  Christian  work,  partly 
because  it  has  bulked  so  largely  in  his  life,  that  any 
account  of  his  career,  which  omitted  this  aspect  of  it, 
would  be  very  incomplete,  partly  because  of  the  high 
character  of  the  minister  who  has  been  for  many  years 
his  friend  and  pastor,  and  partly  because  he  was,  at 
one  time,  in  frequent  touch  with  the  great  preacher, 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

In  the  year  1877,  when  Mr.  Wills  was  living  in 
Barkham  Terrace,  Lambeth  Road,  he  commenced 
attending  ‘ Upton  ’ Baptist  Chapel.  It  was  a place  of 
worship  which  was  convenient  for  him,  being  in  the 
same  terrace,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had 
any  other  attraction.  In  years  gone  by  the  Chapel 
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had  been  a power — for  it  was  an  historic  cause — but 
its  power  had  departed.  There  was  no  pastor.  The 
last  one  had  left  twelve  months  before,  and  for  some 
months  previous  to  his  resignation  had  suffered  from 
ill  health.  The  congregations  were  small,  and  the 
cause  altogether  seemed  to  be  in  a poor  way  ; to  carry 
it  on  at  all  was  up-hill  work. 

At  this  juncture  the  church  was  providentially 
directed  to  a young  minister  named  Williams  — 
William  Williams — and  him  they  invited  to  take  the 
pastoral  oversight.  The  advent  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  young  minister  was  hailed  with  delight.  It  was 
felt  that  a new  era  of  prosperity  lay  before  ‘ Upton.’ 
The  result  has  shown  that  these  expectations  were 
warranted.  They  have  been  realized  even  more  fully 
than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated. 

Mr.  Wills  remembers  very  distinctly  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  heard  Mr.  Williams  preach. 
He  had  gone  to  the  service  not  anticipating  anything 
special — he  returned  home  deeply  impressed  with  the 
earnest  and  eloquent  sermon  to  which  he  had  listened. 
From  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular 
attendants,  and  one  of  the  most  appreciative  hearers 
at  ‘ Upton,’  and  religious  matters  had  a deeper  place 
in  his  heart  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

The  new  pastor  began  to  inquire  who  Mr.  Wills 
was,  and  subsequently  visited  him.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  friendship  which  has  deepened 
as  time  has  gone  on,  and  which  exists  to-day. 
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In  October,  1879,  Mr.  Wills  was  baptized  and 
became  a member  of  the  Church,  Mrs.  Wills,  at  the 
same  time  transferring  her  membership  from  Hay. 

The  cause  at  ‘ Upton  ’ dates  back  to  the  year  1785, 
and  the  name  ‘ Upton  Chapel  ’ is  in  memory  of  the 
first  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Upton.  The  old  chapel 
has  long  since  disappeared  but  to  the  handsome  and 
commodious  structure  now  used — of  which  a photo- 
graph is  here  given — the  old  and  honoured  name  has 
very  properly  been  given. 


OTTON  CHAPEL. 

In  connection  with  the  Centenary  services  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Williams  published  a volume  of  sermons 
with  an  historical  account  of  the  church  and  portraits 
of  Mr.  Upton  and  of  himself. 
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Amongst  the  closest  friendships  which  Mr.  Williams 
has  enjoyed,  was  that  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and 
when  Mr.  Williams  published  the  Centenaty  volume 
Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote  a most  kind  and  appreciative 
preface,  although  Mr.  Spurgeon  very  rarely  indeed 
wrote  prefaces  for  anybody. 

In  this  preface  he  says  “ I would  not  have  attempted 
to  write  an  introduction  for  any  man  but  my  brother 
Mr.  Williams.  I am  broken  down  in  health,  and  ought 
not  to  have  such  work  to  do,  but  I love  the  brother 
very  much,  and  I am  greatly  indebted  to  him.” 

After  the  death  of  the  great  preacher  Mr.  Williams 
wrote  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society  ‘ Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.”  He 
tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  book,  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
once  said  to  him,  “ I believe  God  sent  you  to  ' Upton  ’ 
for  my  sake.” 

A few  samples — they  are  ‘samples’  only — of  Spur- 
geon’s ‘ Table  Talk,’  as  preserved  for  us  by  Mr. 
Williams,  maybe  not  inappropriately  quoted  here  : — 

“ I was  stepping  out  of  France  into  Itaty  when  a 
Customs  officer  wanted  me  to  pay  duty  on  some  fruit 
I had  with  me,  but  I walked  back  and  ate  it.” 

“ Don’t  be  squeamish  in  the  pulpit,  like  one  who 
read,  ‘Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  — 
ahem — the  society  of  the  fish.’  ” 

“ We  ought  to  be  careful  in  street  preaching  not  to 
annoy  the  residents.  One  man  offered  an  open-air 
preacher  to  be  converted  if  he  would  only  go  away.” 


Rev.  W.  Williams 

(Upton  Chapel). 
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“ How  many  prayers  are  like  grocer’s  bills,  * Ditto, 
ditto,  ditto,’  or  ‘ As  per  usual.’  ” 

“ When  some  one  asked  him  once,  * Who  can 
possibly  take  your  place  when  you  are  gone  ? ’ he 
replied,  “ I never  trouble  myself  as  to  who  shall 
marry  m37  wife  after  I am  dead.’  ” 

To  return  to  ‘ Upton.’  In  1881  Mr.  Wills  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Tract  Society  and  Open 
Air  Mission.  The  work  interested  him  greatly,  and 
he  threw  himself  into  it  with  characteristic  energy. 
Many  and  enjoyable  were  the  social  evenings  which 
he  spent  with  the  members  of  the  Society. 

On  several  occasions  at  Christmas  time  the  leaders 
of  the  Tract  Society,  acting  on  a suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wills’s,  invited  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  of 
the  very  poorest  in  their  district  to  a substantial  meat 
tea.  Great  is  the  good  which  is  believed  to  have  re- 
sulted from  these  gatherings. 

The  evidences  of  kindly  feeling  manifested  by  the 
Society  and  Mission  for  their  Vice-President  were 
numerous.  On  one  occasion  they  presented  him  with 
a large  album  containing  photographs  of  all  the 
members,  and  on  another  occasion  with  a travelling 
clock. 

In  1885  Mr.  Wills  was  elected  a deacon.  Dong 
before  this  he  had  removed  from  Barkham  Terrace  to 
a residence  which  scores  of  students  will  remember, 
and  of  which  we  here  give  a photograph — ‘Gladstone 
House,  St.  George’s  Road,  Southwark.’ 
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One  of  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with 
benevolent  work  occurred  at  this  time.  Near  to 
‘ Gladstone  House  ’ two  crossing-sweepers  plied  their 
brooms.  One  of  them  was  an  elderly  man  and  a 
cripple.  In  both  of  them  Mr.  Wills  became  interested. 
To  one  he  made  a small  weekly  allowance,  and  the 
other— the  aged  cripple — was  supplied  every  Sunday 
with  dinner.  After  dinner  he  used  to  take  a rest,  and 
then  hobble  off  with  a shilling  in  his  pocket. 

For  years  this  practice  was  kept  up  until  the  old 
man  was  past  work,  and  had  to  be  taken  into  the 
infirmary.  Coming  to  dinner  was  then  of  course  out 
of  the  question,  but  the  old  man  sent  for  his  shilling, 
and,  if  you  please,  sir,  would  you  send  a little  tea  or 
tobacco  instead  of  the  dinner.”  As  long  as  Mr.  Wills 
resided  at  ‘ Gladstone  House’  this  was  continued,  and 
even  after  he  removed,  the  old  man  was  not  forgotten. 

The  younger  crossing-sweeper  may  still  be  seen  at 
his  old  post  on  Sunday  mornings. 

From  ‘ Gladstone  House  ’ Mr.  Wills  removed  to 
Tulse  Hill  and  thence  to  South  Croydon  He  began, 
in  time,  to  find  that  the  distance  from  town — eleven 
miles — coupled  with  the  fact  that  his  health  was  not 
altogether  robust,  prevented  him  from  attending  to 
his  duties  as  deacon  with  the  regularity  he  felt  those 
duties  demanded,  and  he  therefore,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  eventually  resigned  his  position. 

On  January  22nd,  1895,  the  church  secretary,  A.  C. 
Pensam,  Esq.,  wrote  Mr.  Wills  the  following  letter 


Gladstone  House,  St.  George’s  Road,  Southwark,  S.E 

(Now  in  the  occupation  of  DR.  ALFRED  MATCHAM), 
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“Upton  Baptist  Chapel, 

“ Lambeth  Road,  S.E. 

“Hy  Dear  Mr.  Wills, — “January  22nd,  1895. 

“It  is  my  duty  to  send  you  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
church  meeting  on  Monday  last.  I know  the  cause  at  Upton  will 
always  have  a large  share  of  your  heart’s  affection,  and  although 
you  have  resigned  your  official  position,  you  will  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  render  us  all  the  help  you  can  by  your  presence  and  your 
prayers. 

“ Rest  assured  of  our  continued  regard  and  with  all  good  wishes 
for  yourself  and  your  dear  wife  and  family. 

“ Believe  me  to  remain, 

“ Ever  yours  sincerely, 

“Aled.  Pensam. 

“ Church  Secretary.” 

The  resolution  of  the  church  referred  to — a copy  of 
which,  beautifully  illuminated,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Wills  at  the  annual  church  meeting  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1895,  was  as  follows : — 


“ UPTON  BAPTIST  CHAPEL, 

“ Lambeth  Road. 

“ Copy  of  resolution  passed  at  the  church  meeting  held  on 
“ January  21  st,  1895. 

“ That  this  Church  accepts  with  deep  regret  the  resignation  by 
Mr.  Gr.  S.  Y.  Wills  of  the  office  of  Deacon,  necessitated  by  impaired 
health  and  the  long  distance  at  which  he  now  resides  from  the 
Chapel. 


“They  desire  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  his 
Christian  conduct,  his  generous  disposition,  and  the  unfailing 
courtesy  which  has  characterised  his  more  than  nine  years  tenure 
of  office,  and  they  sincerely  trust  his  health  may  be  restored  and 
his  life  prolonged  and  that  God’s  richest  blessing  may  rest  upon 
him  and  his  dear  wife  and  children. 


“ Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Church, 


William  Stipe. 

Jas.  Clark. 

Alp.  C.  Pensam. 
George  Hollands. 
Walter  J.  Walker. 


W.  Williams  [Pastor). 
George  Boxall. 

John  Love  joy. 
Walter  E.  Everett. 
W.  J.  Calder.” 
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The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Williams,  the 
pastor,  who  said  : — 

“ Circumstances  would  not  permit  him  to  say  but  a few  words 
concerning  Mr.  Wills’s  resignation.  There  were  many  things  he 
could  say,  and  one  he  would  say,  viz.,  that  whatever  excellences 
Mr.  Wills  had  in  his  public  capacity,  he  shone  most  at  home.  He 
had  seen  Mr.  Wills  there  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  but  had 
only  seen  what  had  increased  his  esteem  for  him.  The  regret  he 
felt  at  his  resignation  was  associated  with  an  earnest  hope  and 
sincere  prayer  that  his  future  would  be  full  of  brightness  and 
blessing.” 

The  day  following  the  presentation  Mr.  Wills 
wrote  Mr.  Williams  as  follows  : — 

“ South  wood, 

“ Croham  Road, 

“ South  Croydon. 

“ February  5th,  1895. 

“My  Dear  and  Esteemed  Pastor, — 

“ I have  wished  a number  of  times  since  I stood  by  your  side 
on  the  platform  last  night,  when  called  upon  so  unexpectedly  to 
receive  at  your  hands  the  very  beautiful  token  of  love  and  esteem 
of  my  brethren  and  friends,  that  I could  have  said  all  that  has 
filled  my  heart  ever  since. 

“ Your  loving  testimony  of  our  friendship  and  the  way  in  which 
you  spoke  of  your  old  friend  well  nigh  overwhelmed  me,  and 
though  I failed  to  express  there  what  I fain  would  have  done  of 
your  valued  friendship  and  the  honour  I deem  it  to  be  thus  privi- 
leged, and  above  all,  that  through  your  ministry  and  prayers  I was 
brought  to  a decision  for  Christ. 

“I  can  assure  you  that  both  Mrs.  Wills  and  myself  greatly 
value  the  loving  friendship  of  your  dear  wife  also,  and  l sincerely 
thank  you  from  my  heart  for  all  the  many  past  tokens  of  your  love 
to  us. 

“ I hope  the  relations  between  our  two  households  may  become 
even  more  intimate  and  more  happy,  and  that  we  may  all  be  spared 
to  enjoy  each  others  company  for  many  years  to  come. 
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“ God  bless  and  prosper  you  in  your  work  at  Upton  even  more 
abundantly  in  the  future  than  He  has  in  the  past. 

“ With  hearty  good  wishes  and  love  fi’om  all  at  e South  wood,’ 


“ Eev.  W.  Williams.” 

Some  time  after  resigning  his  position  as  deacon 
Mr.  Wills  felt  that  he  must  also  give  up  his  official 
connection  with  the  Tract  Society.  At  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  he  was  presented  with  an  illuminated 
address  which  has  special  value  in  his  eyes  inasmuch 
as  it  was  signed  by  every  member.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  testimonial : — 


was  presented  to  Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills  on  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  Vice-President  as  a token  of  the  good  feeling  and  gratitude 
they  have  for  his  kindness,  generosity  and  love,  while  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  office. 


“Believe  me, 

“ Your  very  affectionate  friend. 


George  £ . Y.  Wills. 


UPTON  CHAPEL  TRACT  SOCIETY. 


“This  Testimonial 


President — Rev.  W.  Williams. 


Vice-Presidents 


Treasurer — Mr.  Unwin. 
Secretary — Mr.  Walter  Payne. 


Committee. 


Mr.  W.  Ciiannon. 


Mr.  W.  Church. 


Mr.  R.  Locke. 


Mr.  R.  Knapp. 


Mr.  T.  Kino. 


Mr.  G.  Noble. 


Mr.  F.  Musselwuite,  junr. 


Members’  Signatures  (Fifty-two).” 
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Although  Mr.  Wills  thus  retired  from  the  diaconate 
of  ‘ Upton,’  and  from  the  Vice-Presidentship  of  the 
Tract  Society,  he  did  not  sever  his  connection  with 
the  church.  He  is  still,  with  Mrs.  Wills  and  two  of 
his  children,  in  fellowship  with  the  friends  at  Upton 
Chapel. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  WORK  AT  SOUTH  CROYDON  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  CROHAM  ROAD  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 


HEN  MR.  WIRES  removed  from  Rambeth  to 


South  Croj'don  he  was  disappointed  not  to 
find  a Baptist  cause  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  was  a Mission  Hall  in  the  Brighton  Road 
which  he  and  his  family  occasionally  attended, 
attracted  by  the  ability  of  the  minister.  On  making 
inquiries  Mr.  Wills  was  informed  that  the  minister 
was  sent  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  for  twelve 
months  with  a view  to  converting  the  Mission  Hall 
into  a Free  Baptist  Church  with  the  pioneer  minister 
as  its  Pastor. 

During  this  period  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  died, 
and  Dr.  James  Spurgeon,  his  brother,  took  charge 
of  the  Hall. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  year — 1892— the 
minister  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  efforts. 

Several  vacant  pastorates  had  been  brought  under 
his  notice,  but  he  would  not  accept  any,  preferring  the 
neighbourhood  of  Croydon. 

Many  of  the  friends  who  left  the  Mission  with  the 
minister  met  weekly  at  a prayer  meeting  held  in  the 
houses  of  the  minister,  of  Mr.  Wills  and  others.  The 
result  was  the  minister  referred  to  was  definitely 
approached,  and  it  was  decided  to  enter  on  the  great 
enterprise  of  founding  in  South  Croydon  a new 
Christian  Church. 


[ ] 

The  following  is  a short  extract  from  a circular 
issued  : — 

“We  propose  to  start  our  new  venture  as  a Union  Baptist 
Church.  The  question  of  denomination  has  exercised  us  greatly. 
Arguments  were  not  lacking  which  seemed  at  first  to  urge  us  to 
occupy  neutral  ground.  My  own  religious  antecedents  were  of  an 
undenominational  character,  and  my  sympathies  are  largely  in  this 
direction  still.  It  is  true  I came  to  South  Croydon,  at  the  instance 
of  a Baptist  College,  to  form  a Baptist  Church.  This  I was  pre- 
pared to  do.  Association  with  a Baptist  community,  whose  table 
and  membership  were  open,  I felt  would  involve  on  my  part  no 
sacrifice  of  principle.  It  is,  however,  a significant  fact  that  I have 
never  myself  been  officially  connected  with  a church  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  either  as  a member  or  as  a pastor.  Trained  amongst 
undenominational  Christians,  I was  accepted  as  such  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  when  I sought  admission  to  his  college.  Whilst 
in  that  college  I helped  to  found  an  Undenominational  Mission  in 
Hertfordshire,  of  which  I have  still  the  chief  care.  When  I left 
college  I came  to  an  undenominational  mission  here.  The  con- 
version of  that  mission  into  a Baptist  Church  I have  not  been 
allowed  to  effect.  Now  I am  free. 

“As  to  ways  and  means,  confidently  believing  our  effort  is  of 
God,  we  are  assured  He  will  supply  all  our  need ; but  while  we 
commit  our  cause  to  Him,  we  also  make  our  appeal  to  you,  and 
to  others,  our  friends  and  sympathisers,  in  this  locality  and 
elsewhere. 

“ So  far  as  my  own  remuneration  is  concerned.  I am  asking  at 
the  outset  for  no  guarantee  of  any  hind  from  any  one.  As  our  church 
develops,  a definite  system  of  finance  will  be  arranged,  but  until 
then  I accept  absolutely  the  risk  of  the  undertaking,  as  far  it 
affects  myself  and  my  family. 

“My  friends  Messrs.  Grinstead,  Pollott,  and  Wills  have  formed 
themselves  with  me  into  a Temporary  Executive  Committee,  for 
furthering  the  scheme.  Our  operations  thus  far  include  the  secur- 
ing of  a valuable  site  in  the  Croham  Road,  at  a reasonable  rental, 
with  the  option  of  purchase,  and  the  ordering  of  a commodious 
and  comfortable  iron  church,  which  we  trust  to  see  erected  in 
about  six  weeks  from  the  present  date. 
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“The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings  will  amount  to 
about  <£600,  and  toward  this  necessary  outlay  we  now  earnestly 
invite  the  prompt  and  liberal  help  of  all  who  wish  us  well. 

“ A Building  Fund  has  been  opened,  and  donations  may  be  sent 
at  once  to  Mr.  G-.  S.  V.  Wills,  Southwood,  Croham  Road,  South 
Croydon,  hon.  treasurer  of  the  fund,  who  will  also  be  glad  to  receive 
promises  of  regular  support  in  the  shape  of  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly  offerings,  from  those  who  are  ready  to  aid  us  in  bearing 
the  burden  which,  for  their  sakes  and  our  own,  we  have  assumed/’ 

Finally  Mr.  Wills  purchased  the  freehold  site  at  a 
cost  of  .6500,  and  the  beautiful  temporary  iron  church 
in  keeping  with  the  neighbourhood  was  built  at  a cost 
of  about  ^700.  Mr.  Wills  was  appointed  treasurer, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
the  building  has  been  paid  for  by  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  ^200  paid  off  the  purchase  of  the  laud. 


CROHAM  ROAD  BAPTIST  CHURCH  (OPENED  MAY  19TII,  1893). 
PASTOR  REV.  ANDREW  J.  REID. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
permanent  structure  will  be  erected. 

The  building  was  principally  furnished  by  the  gifts 
of  several  friends.  The  late  minister  presented  the 
pulpit  platform,  Mrs.  Wills  the  Bible,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  V. 
Wills  the  communion  service. 

The  church  has  now  over  a hundred  members,  a 
good  growing  Sunday  School,  a Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavour  and  other  agencies  for 
the  extension  of  the  Master’s  Kingdom.  Mr.  Wills 
takes  great  interest  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  for  the 
first  two  or  three  3rears  took  the  senior  boy’s  class,  and 
is  still  on  the  list  of  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


RECREATION  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


E have  seen  that  Mr.  Wills  indulges  com- 


paratively little  in  recreation  and  amusements. 
He  often  finds  that  change  from  one  kind  of  employ- 
ment to  another  affords  him  all  the  recreation  he 
needs.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wills  this  is  not 
at  all  times  sufficient.  Occasionally  he  feels  the  need 
of  greater  relaxation  than  is  afforded  by  going  from 
one  kind  of  mental  relaxation  to  another.  What  does 
he  then  ? He  does  not  try  either  football  or  cricket ; 
lawn  tennis  has  no  attractions  for  him,  and  to  golf  he 
is  a stranger.  He  is  no  frequenter  of  theatres,  nor 
even  the  concert  room,  though  he  enjoys  music  at 


He  is  great  at  house  decorating,  as  those  of  his  old 
students  who  have  become  his  personal  friends,  and 
who  have  visited  him  at  his  private  residence — and  the 
number  of  such  is  considerable — are  aware.  With 
great  skill  and  with  excellent  taste  he  has  adorned 
his  home,  and  he  has  done  it  without  help  from  the 
professional  decorator,  the  paperhanger,  or  even  the 
whitewasher.  If  chemists  should  all  cease  to  be,  so 
that  training  colleges  would  be  no  longer  needed,  he 
might  undertake  contracts  for  decorating  all  the 
West-end  mansions  to-morrow. 

But  of  course  house  decorating  cannot  go  on  for 
ever.  What  next  ? Carpentry.  Mr.  Wills  is  as  much 
an  adept  with  plane  and  saw  as  he  is  with  the  paint 


home. 
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brush.  There  is  always  trellis  work  to  be  put  up,  or 
summer-houses  to  be  built,  or,  if  not,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  the  College.  All  the  test  tube 

« 

racks  and  Materia  Medica  boxes  used  are  of  Mr. 
Wills’s  own  manufacture.  The  earl}'  bird  who  goes 
out  for  the  worm  on  a summer  morning  may  find  him 
hammering  away  as  early  as  5 o’clock. 

Gardening  is  another  favourite  form  of  recreation, 
and' — but  this  must  be  whispered — he  is  a past-master 
at  conjuring  and  sleight-of-hand  tricks.  An  evening 
party  of  either  young  or  old  is  certain  of  both 
amusement  and  amazement,  if  he  is  one  of  the  guests. 

A special  effort  in  the  way  of  amusement — at  least 
so  he  reckoned  it — was  his  winning  of  the  ‘ London 
Bridge  Prize.’  How  he  guessed  the  exact  number  of 
pedestrians  who  passed  over  London  Bridge  on  a 
particular  day  in  January,  1889,  and  so  won  a Prize  of 
£5  offered  by  Answers , is  related  at  full  length  in  the 
chapter  which  follows  this. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures  would  be  reckoned 
work  by  most  people.  Mr.  Wills  regards  them  — 
provided  he  is  not  called  upon  to  deliver  them  too 
often — as  a form  of  recreation.  What  these  lectures 
are  like,  may  be  gathered  after  a perusal  of  one  which 
has  been  printed,  and  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
next  chapter  but  one. 

Mr.  Wills’s  amusements,  it  will  be  seen,  seldom 
drag  him  from  home.  Home  is  the  nest  he  loves,  and 
there,  when  business  does  not  take  him  away,  he  may 
nearly  always  be  found. 


Mr.  & Mrs.  G.  S.  V.  Wills  and  Family 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

“THE  LONDON  BRIDGE  PRIZE.” 


A T the  beginning  of  1889,  Answers  offered  a Prize 
of  a Five  Pound  Note  to  the  person  who  should 
guess  the  number — or  nearest  the  number — of  persons 
who  would  go  over  Eondon  Bridge  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  Wednesday,  January  23rd,  in  that  year. 
The  guess  was  to  be  sent  in  on  a post-card,  and  the 
card  must  reach  Answers’  office  before  the  day  named. 
Thirty-six  thousand  cards  were  sent  in  reply,  and  Mr. 
Wills  was,  marvellous  to  relate,  exactly  right.  He 
wras  at  first  thought  to  have  been  three  below  the 
actual  number,  but  this  was  found  to  be  an  error,  and 
his  estimate  proved  correct  to  a figure. 

On  February  2nd,  1889,  Answers  published  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Editor 
himself  ascertained  the  number  : — 

THE  LONDON  BRIDGE  PRIZE. 


Result  of  the  Count  and  Winner  of  the  Competition. 

The  number  of  foot-passengers  who  crossed  London  Bridge  in 
the  24  hours,  between  midnight,  Tuesday,  January  22nd,  and  mid- 
night, Wednesday,  was  ascertained  by  our  staff  of  counters  to  be 

111,873, 

and  the  FIVE-POUND  NOTE  will  be  forwarded,  on  application, 
to 

MR.  G.  S.  V,  WILLS, 

Arundel  Lodge, 

Tulsb  Hill,  S.W., 

whose  guess  was 

111,870. 

The  winning  post-card  is  dated  January  18th. 
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At  ten  minutes  to  twelve  on  the  night  of  January  22nd  last, 
there  might  have  been  seen,  making  their  way  to  the  Surrey  side 
of  London  Bridge,  four  members  of  that  most  useful  public  body, 
the  Commissionaire  Corps.  The  men  were  under  the  orders  of 
gentlemen  who  look  after  some  of  the  business  departments  of 
Answers  office,  and  their  duty  was,  as  everybody  knows,  of  course, 
to  count  all  the  people  who  passed  over  the  most  crowded  bridge 
in  the  world  in  the  coming  twenty-four  hours. 

Not  that  four  men  could  stand  the  strain  of  this  enormously 
fatiguing  work.  We  found  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  counters 
were  necessary.  At  the  advice  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  of  the  Corps, 
we  divided  our  counters  into  four  divisions.  The  first  went  on 
duty  at  midnight  on  Tuesday,  and  worked  steadily  on  through  the 
darkness  and  the  dawn  until  eight  o’clock.  It  was  terribly  cold 
work,  and  for  an  hour  or  so  after  1 a.m.  hardly  a soul 
crossed  the  bridge.  At  5 a.m.,  the  market  men  on  the  way  to 
Billingsgate  and  Smithfield  commenced  to  cross : then  came 
workmen,'  and  at  8 a.m  London  Bridge  was  packed. 

“ Precisely  at  the  appointed  hour  four  men  in  uniform  came  to 
relieve  the  wearied  counters,  who  had  been  hard  at  work  while 
most  of  the  readers  of  Answers  were  asleep  in  snug  beds. 

“ The  task  of  this  second  detachment  was  severe  indeed.  From 
eight  in  the  morning  until  four  o’clock,  a long  and  busy  eight 
hours,  they  steadily  pencilled  away,  generally  surrounded  by 
interested  ‘ Answerites,’  who  several  times  during  the  day  raised 
cheers  for  our  paper.  The  last  detachment  came  on  duty  at  four 
and  went  on  until  the  conclusion  of  the  count. 

“We  have  had  some  experience  of  competitions,  but  we  can 
safely  say  that  we  have  rarely  imposed  so  severe  a task  upon  our 
staff  as  during  the  past  week.  The  number  of  postcards  was  just 
over  36,000.  We  are  presenting  them  to  a chapel,  and  they  will 
realise  a fair  sum  as  waste  paper. 

“ WHERE  THE  36,000  POST  CARDS  WILL  GO  TO. 

“ 4,  Chestnut  Grove,  Bolton  Woods, 

“Near  Shipley,  Yorks, 

“Dear  Answers, — “January  23rd,  1889. 

“Our  chapel  here  is  very  much  in  debt,  and  if  you  would 
present  us  with  the  post-cards  in  your  late  competition  we  should 
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be  very  greatly  obliged.  The  sale  of  them  would  no  doubt  bring 
in  something  towards  paying  off  the  incumbrance. 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“Matthew  Fletcher. 

“ Our  men  stood  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridge,  and  wore  the 
neat  uniform  of  the  Commissionaire  Corps. 

“They  received  special  instructions  from  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commissionaire  Corps,  Strand.  All 
the  commissionaires  are  old  soldiers,  and  several  of  those  engaged 
in  the  Answers'  count  bore  visible  marks  of  warfare,  in  addition  to 
medals,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  executed. 

“ Each  man  was  armed  with  a book  and  a pencil.  The  pages  of 
the  books  were  divided  into  tiny  squares,  and  each  square  repre- 
sented ten  passengers. 

“ As  each  ten  passed  the  counters  a square  was  crossed  off. 

“The  London  Bridge  prize  has  brought  us  many  questions 
about  the  bridge  itself,  and  we  answer  these  here.  We  also  print 
the  result  of  a former  count  made,  so  a Huddersfield  correspondent 
tells  us,  in  August,  1882. 

“According  to  an  official  statement  submitted  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  the  following  was  the  average  traffic  over 
the  bridges  of  the  Metropolis  in  twenty-four  hours  in  August, 
1882 


BRIDGES. 

PEDESTRIANS. 

VEHICLES. 

London  

...  110  525 

22,242 

Southwark 

25,507 

3,340 

Blackfriars  

79,198 

13,875 

Waterloo 

32,815 

10,370 

Charing  Cross 

16,130 

...  No  Vehicles 

W estminster 

44,460 

11,750 

Lambeth  

9,800 

810 

Vauxhall  

17,828 

5,453 

Chelsea 

14,500 

2,338 

Albert  

8,134 

725 

Battersea  

10,260 

1,342 

Wandsworth  .. 

1,900 

386 

Putney 

5,245 

1,407 

Hammersmith 

7,740 

1,167 

Total  ... 

...  384,042 

75,235 
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Iii  due  course  Mr.  Wills  received  the  following 
communication  : — 

“ Answers’  Office, 

“ 26  and  27,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C., 

31s<  January,  1889. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ We  forward  herewith  cheque  for  £5. 

“We  regret  that  owing  to  press  of  work  we  were  not  able  to  draw 
a d£5  note  from  our  bank  to-day,  hut  we  trust  our  cheque  will  be 
equally  satisfactory. 

“We  would  he  particularly  pleased  if  you  would  grant  us  an 
interview,  and  would  tell  us  how  you  made  your  satisfactory 
calculation. 

“ One  of  the  Editors  will  he  in  on  Saturday  morning  if  you  could 
call  then. 

“ Yours  very  faithfully, 

“THE  EDITORS.” 

Mr.  Wills  called  at  the  office  and  saw  the  Editor, 
who  pointed  out  an  error  of  three  in  their  own 
calculation,  thus  showing  that  Mr.  Wills’s  figures 
were  exactly  right.  Then  the  Editor,  feeling  inter- 
ested in  the  systematic  method  by  which  Mr.  Wills 
had  arrived  at  his  conclusion,  asked  for  a short 
explanatory  article.  It  was  written,  and  appeared  as 
follows  : — 

“HOVY  I WON  THE  LONDON  BRIDGE  PRIZE. 

“ Arundel  Lodge, 

“ Tulse  Hill,  S.W., 

“ February  1st,  1S89. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  with  thanks,  of  the  Five 
Pound  Note,  your  prize  for  anyone  who  could  guess  nearest  to  the 
number  of  pedestrians  who  would  pass  over  London  Bridge  during 
the  twenty- four  hours  on  Wednesday,  January  23rd. 
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“ Amongst  many  congratulations  received,  several  competitors 
have  accused  me  of  being  in  some  way  connected  with  your  firm 
or  staff,  or  that  I had  counted  the  number  on  the  day  previously. 

“ In  the  first  place,  1 think  it  only  fair  to  yourself  to  state  that 
I know  nothing  whatever  of  anyone  connected  with  your  establish- 
ment, and  that  your  paper  was  introduced  to  me  a short  time  ago, 
by  a friend  who  was  successful  in  obtaining  a prize  last  year ; 
and,  secondly,  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  how  I arrived  at  the 
result. 

“My  business  place,  which  is  known  throughout  the  country  as 
the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry,  Trinity  Square,  Borough, 
is  situated  within  about  ten  minutes’  walk  of  London  Bridge. 

“ I took  a walk  during  the  dinner  hour  on  the  Wednesday 
previous  to  the  count  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  counted  the  people 
who  passed  over  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  which  was  not  a 
difficult  task. 

“ I paid  a second  visit  at  5.30  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  and  repeated 
the  count  for  fifteen  minutes,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  During 
this  time  nearly  2,000  people  passed  to  and  fro. 

“ Seeing  a policeman  near  the  bridge,  I inquired  of  him  as  to 
how  long  the  people  continued  pouring  over  the  bridge  in  such 
vast  numbers.  His  reply  was,  from  about  5 till  8 or  8.30,  but  that 
the  number  would  increase  about  6 o’clock. 

“With  this  information,  and  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
people  who,  I thought,  would  be  crossing  to  market  between  3 and 
4 a.m.,  and  the  workmen  between  5 and  6,  together  with  the 
business  men  from  8 to  11,  I formulated  the  following  table,  which 
gave  a total  of  112,000  : — 

Table  of  Calculation. 


12 

till 

1 a.m 

. 500 

1 p.m. 

till 

2 

5,000 

1 

if 

2 

if 

300 

2 „ 

3 

4,000 

2 

3 

if 

200 

3 „ 

4 

4,000 

3 

4 

it 

1,000 

4 „ 

5 

5,000 

4 

5 

ft 

2,000 

5 „ 

6 

8,000 

5 

G 

ft 

2,000 

6 „ 

7 

10,000 

6 

7 

3,000 

7 „ 

8 

9,000 

7 

a 

8 

5,000 

8 „ 

9 

5,000 

8 

f » 

9 

8,000 

0 „ 

10 

5,000 

9 

10 

9,000 

10  ,, 

11 

4,000 

10 

f > 

11 

6,000 

11  „ 

12 

2,000 

11 

12 

6,000 

12 

1 

a 

7,000 

Total 

... 

112,000 
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“ N otwithstanding  the  general  opinion  that  the  number  would 
be  nearly  400,000,  I adhered  to  my  original  calculation,  and 
following  the  advice  given  to  competitors  not  to  put  figures  in 
round  numbers,  I chose  for  my  number  111,870. 

“I  am,  Sirs,  yours  obediently, 

“Gr.  S.  V.  WILLS 


("  Winner  of  the  Five  Pound  Note.”) 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


POPULAR  LECTURES. 


T ECTURING,  we  have  said,  is  one  of  Mr.  Wills’s 
“ amusements.”  He  has  within  the  past  twenty 
years  given  innumerable  lectures  and  lantern  enter- 
tainments, in  Rondon  and  in  the  Provinces,  on 
“ Chemistry,”  “ The  Atmosphere,”  “ Astronomy,” 
“Heat,”  “ Eight,”  “ Electricity,”  “ Water,”  and  other 
scientific  subjects. 

As  a lecturer  he  has  been  very  popular,  attracting 
large  audiences.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  he  spares 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  providing  interesting 
experiments. 

A few  years  ago,  when  typhoid  fever  was  raging 
at  Stony  Stratford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Association  in  the  town  sent  him  four  samples 
of  water  for  analysis,  marking  them  respectively  i,  2, 
3,  and  4,  but  giving  no  clue  as  to  the  source  from 
whence  they  where  obtained,  or  for  what  purpose 
the  analyses  were  required. 

Mr.  Wills  promised  the  secretary  he  would  visit 
the  place  of  his  boyhood  to  deliver  the  reports  person- 
ally, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  inhabitants  a 
lecture  on  “ Water.” 

The  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Public  Room  of 
the  British  School  in  which  Mr.  Wills  received  his 
early  education,  and  the  room  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, people  coming  miles  to  hear  the  old  Strat- 
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fordian.  The  lecture  was  highly  appreciated,  and  at 
the  close  the  Secretary  called  upon  the  Lecturer  to 
give  his  reports  of  the  samples  of  water  sent  him. 

Mr.  Wills  stated  that  the  water  contained  in  the 
bottles  marked  “ i ” and  “ 2 ” were  very  largely  con- 
taminated with  organic  matter — in  fact,  he  had  never 
before  had  worse  samples  to  analyse.  The  water  was 
not  fit  for  cattle  to  drink,  much  less  human  beings. 

No.  “3”  was  not  by  any  means  a good  water. 

No.  “4”  was  absolutely  pure,  and  everything  that 
could  be  desired. 

1 

After  the  reports  had  been  given,  the  Secretary 
said  it  might  interest  those  present  to  know  where 
the  various  samples  came  from. 

No.  1 was  taken  from  the  town  pump,  adjoining 
the  Parish  Church  yard. 

No.  2 was  taken  from  a pump  adjoining  the 
Baptist  Chapel  yard. 

No.  3 was  taken  from  the  house  adjoining  the 
building  in  which  they  were  then  gathered. 

No.  4,  which  he  said  the  Lecturer  told  them  was 
one  of  the  purest  waters  he  had  ever  analysed,  was 
taken  from  the  spring  at  Cosgrove,  a village  about 
a mile  distant. 

He  said  most  of  those  present  knew  they  were 
agitating  for  the  erection  of  waterworks  in  the  town 
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and  this  spring  was  the  sonrce  from  which  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  draw  their  supply. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  pumps  were  forth- 
with chained  up,  and  a subsequent  visit  of  the 
Lecturer  to  the  old  place  found  the  new  waterworks 
in  full  operation.  , 

A few  years  ago,  when  the  London  water  was 
the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  Metropolis,  Mr.  Wills 
delivered  a similar  lecture  to  the  Young  Men’s  Asso- 
ciation at  Upton  Chapel,  Lambeth  Road. 

The  following  is  the  report  which  appeared  in 
the  South  London  Press  : — 

“ Mr.  Wills,  well  known  in  South  London  as  the  Principal  of 
the  Westminster  College  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  Trinity 
Square,  has  just  lectured  to  a large  and  delighted  audience  at 
Upton  Chapel.  The  lecture  was  on  ‘ Water’ — a subject  which,  as 
the  chairman,  the  Rev.  W.  Williams,  truly  observed,  is  just  now 
occupying  a large  share  of  attention. 

“Mr.  Wills,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  commenced  his 
lecture  by  making  a humorous  allusion  to  the  formidable  display 
of  apparatus  on  the  table  before  him.  He  assured  his  hearers 
that  he  had  a sufficient  regard  for  his  own  personal  safety,  and 
should  not  attempt  any  dangerous  experiments,  and  however  un- 
interesting the  subject  might  appear,  no  one  could  call  it  a dry 
one.  In  treating  of  water,  he  would  not,  he  said,  attempt  to  do 
so  exhaustively,  as  the  subject  embraced  a wide  field  of  inquiry. 
He  would  endeavour  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and  it  would 
be  at  once  conceded  that  his  theme  was  not  a ‘ dry  ’ one,  Addison 
had  said  that  we  knew  enough  about  water  when  we  understood 
how  to  freeze,  boil,  and  evaporate  it,  and  Pa.ley  agreed  with  him. 
In  this  instance,  neither  of  those  learned  men  spoke  as  philos- 
ophers. A drop  of  water,  said  the  lecturer,  might  appear  a very 
insignificant  matter,  but  if  carefully  examined,  it  was  wonderful 
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enough  to  till  the  mind  with  awe  and  reverence.  In  discussing 
* water/  one  would  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  touching  on  the 
delicate  topic  of  f evolution.’  No  one  had  put  forward  the  theory 
that  its  present  form  had  been  acquired  by  ‘ development.’  In- 
deed, it  had  been  asserted  that  the  hydrogen  (one  of  its  constituent 
gases)  is  the  primary  substance  in  creation,  and  that  all  matter  is 
but  hydrogen  in  a more  or  less  condensed  form ! Water  needed  no 
eulogium.  The  blessings  it  confers  on  man  are  inexhaustible.  It 
forms  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  living  plants  and  animals. 
It  is  the  most  abundant  substance  in  nature,  and  covers  to  an 
unknown  depth  three-fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Water  is 
indispensable.  It  fertilizes  our  soil,  carries  our  merchandise,  is 
the  home  of  millions  of  creatures  fitted  for  food,  and,  as  steam, 
does  the  major  portion  of  the  world’s  work.  Not  only  is  water 
useful,  but  it  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  nature.  As  hoar  frost 
it  clings  like  sparkling  diamonds  to  the  naked  boughs.  The 
beautiful  aurora  is  due  to  the  action  of  electricity  on  watery 
vapour.  The  winding  river  and  placid  lake  add  charms  to  the 
landscape,  and  the  gale-lashed  billows  of  the  sea  excite  wonder 
and  admiration.  After  dealing  with  some  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  water,  showing  how  it  was  adapted  to  our  requirements, 
the  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  our  skin  is  constantly  sending  off 
water  from  its  millions  of  pores.  Nothing,  then,  was  so  well 
adapted  as  water  to  quench  the  thirst  this  evaporation  produced. 
To  add  alcohol  to  this  necessary  drink  was  to  a great  extent  to 
destroy  its  beneficial  effects.  Alcohol  evaporated  with  very  little 
heat,  but  the  capacity  which  water  has  for  heat  is  valuable  to  the 
body,  as  its  evaporation  in  the  form  of  vapour  carries  off  the 
germs  of  disease.  It  was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
water.  If  a man  weighs  eleven  stone,  eight  of  the  eleven  is  water. 
As  we  grow  we  depend  chiefly  upon  water  for  the  elements  of  our 
substance.  Fortunately,  it  is  everywhere  at  hand  to  supply  the 
demand.  On  an  average,  some  fifteen  trillion  tons  of  water  exist 
in  the  air  around  us,  yet  if  it  were  to  come  down  all  at  once  it 
would  only  cover  the  earth  to  the  extent  of  five  inches.  If  the  air 
was  not  loaded  with  water,  the  sun  would  scorch  us  with  terrific 
severity.  If  the  air  we  breathe  were  dry,  ure  should  soon  breathe 
out  the  fluids  which  fill  our  tissues,  and  we  should  become  what 
a gentleman  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Society  said  smokers  were 
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*’  attenuated,  dried  up,  and  semi  - mummified  specimens  of 
humanity.’  Air  too  wet  had  also  its  disadvantages.  A wet  day  is 
depressing,  because  the  air  is  loaded  with  vapour,  and  contains 
hut  little  oxygen.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  explain  the 
different  forms  water  assumed,  and  its  properties  as  liquid,  solid, 
and  gas.  Water,  he  said,  was  formed  of  molecules,  and  experi- 
ment had  proved  these  to  be  one  500,000,000th  that  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  If  a drop  of  water  were  to  be  magnified  to  the  size  of 
the  earth,  its  molecules  would  appear  as  cricket  balls.  The  air  is 
full  of  these  watery  motes,  even  in  motion,  changing  their 
position  thousands  of  times  in  a second,  and  darting  in  millions  of 
millions  from  the  surface  of  every  evaporating  drop  of  water.  The 
component  parts  ot  food  were  next  dealt  with,  and  it  was  shown 
to  what  a large  extent  water  entered  into  their  composition.  Pure 
water,  said  the  lecturer,  is  never  found  in  nature.  Rain  water  is 
contaminated  with  the  gases  and  germs  of  disease  which  the  air 
holds  in  suspension,  and  spring  water  is  rendered  impure  by  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes.  Pure  water 
can,  however,  by  chemical  means,  be  obtained  free  from  all 
elements  but  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  which  gases  it  is  composed. 
The  attention  of  the  audience  was  here  directed  to  the  very  inter- 
esting experiment  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic 
battery,  and  the  re-formation  of  water  by  the  explosion  of  the 
two  gases.  The  distribution  of  water  was  next  dealt  with,  the 
lecturer  calling  special  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  Romans 
formed  canals  and  ducts,  one  of  the  latter  being  sixty  miles  long. 
In  the  year  100  about  three  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
were  brought  to  Rome  every  day.  In  many  things  the  Romans 
set  modern  London  an  example.  Speaking  of  the  schemes  in 
action  and  proposed  for  the  London  water  supply,  the  lecturer 
said  that  the  plan  of  bringing  water  from  the  lakes  was  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  in  case  of  war  the  supply  might  be  stopped, 
and  the  people  would  get  no  water  ; the  Channel  Tunnel  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  if  war  broke  out  it  would  be  smashed, 
and  the  people  would  get  too  much.  Mr.  Wills  then  proceeded  to 
give  a very  interesting  and  graphic  history  of  the  London  water 
supply  from  the  time  of  Julius  Ca)3ar.  In  primitive  days  the 
Briton  drew  his  supply  from  the  brook  or  bourne,  and  lived  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  cisterns,  fittings,  or  water  rates.  From  the 
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time,  however,  when  our  painted  forefathers  dipped  their  pails  of 
reeds  into  the  streams  for  their  daily  supply,  there  has  been  a 
long  battle  between  those  whose  desire  it  is  to  secure  a wholesome 
supply  of  water  and  those  who  pollute  the  sources  from  whence 
we  obtain  that  necessary  fluid.  We  are  just  now,  said  the 
lecturer,  severely  criticising  the  Water  Companies,  but  we  must 
not  overlook  the  improvements  they  have  brought  about.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  street  watering  was  never  thought  of,  the  casual 
operation  of  the  rain  alone  doing  that  duty.  The  gutters  were 
black  lines  of  stagnant  filth,  which  every  shower  bore  down  to  the 
lower  levels,  to  be  ultimately  washed  into  the  river.  Down  to  the 
thirteenth  century  Londoners  obtained  their  water  by  the  primitive 
supply  which  pail  and  pitcher  drew  from  the  Thames  and  from 
Wall-brook,  Old-bourne,  Long-bourne,  Holy-well,  Clerken-well, 
and  other  places.  In  1235  the  Lord  Mayoi’,  at  the  request  of  king 
Henry  III.,  made  an  improvement  by  bringing  water  from  Tyburn 
by  six-inch  pipes  of  lead.  For  more  than  three  centuries  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Commonalty,  aided  by  the  private  gifts  of  worthy 
citizens,  continued  to  supply  London  with  water,  but  the  supply 
was  most  wretched  until  the  invention  of  the  lift-pump  came  as  a 
blessing  to  an  unwashed  and  thirsty  people.  In  1580  Peter  Morris 
took  a lease  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  first  arch 
of  London  Bridge  for  five  hundred  years,  at  a rental  of  ten- 
shillings  a year.  On  that  arch  he  built  his  famous  water-mill,  and 
pumped  Thames  water  into  the  City.  This  was  a grand  improve 
ment  on  the  state  of  things  previously  existing ; but  the  water 
supplied  bv  Peter  Morris  was  still  too  limited  in  quantity  and  very 
turbid  and  foul.  The  amount  of  ‘solid  matter’  and  number  of 
moving  organisms  it  contained  horrified  the  Dr.  Franklands  of  the 
period,  and  it  was  thought — not  without  reason — that  the  bad 
water  supply  was  a direct  invitation  to  that  terrible  scourge 
‘ the  plague  ’ to  renew  its  visitation  to  London.  In  the  course  of 
time  Master  Myddleton  was  empowered  to  construct  a new  river. 
He  set  to  work  with  a vigour  which  has  become  historical,  but  just 
half  way  to  London  his  progress  was  stopped  by  want  of  funds. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  refused  to  assist  him  with  the 
necessary  means.  Hugh  Myddleton  then  applied  to  the  king,  who 
aided  him,  but  upon  most  rapacious  terms.  In  1613, twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  stipulated,  Myddleton  finished 
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his  task,  and  founded  the  great  enterprise  known  now  as  ‘ The 
New  Kiver  Company. 5 This  great  Company  had  the  metropolitan 
water  trade  almost  entirely  to  itself  for  a period  of  nearly  a 
century.  Morris  and  his  family,  however,  continued  to  work  their 
water-mill,  having  taken  leases  of  three  more  arches.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  pull  down  old  London  Bridge,  the  City 
had  to  redeem  those  leases  at  a heavy  cost — an  early  example  of 
the  evil  of  granting  privileges  to  water  companies.  Following 
the  New  River  Company,  the  Chelsea  Company  was  formed  in 
1723,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the 
West  Middlesex,  the  East  London,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
panies have  been  formed  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
Vauxhall,  the  Lambeth,  and  the  Kent  Companies  on  the  south, 
London  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Thames  and  the 
Lea,  and  from  certain  springs  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 
Lea.  These  are  supplemented  by  water  from  Chadwell  spring,  and 
from  eight  wells  in  the  north  of  London  and  ten  wells  in  the 
south  of  London,  all  down  to  the  Chalk.  The  intakes  from  the 
Thames  are — or  should  be — closed  as  much  as  possible  during  floods 
to  avoid  taking  in  turbid  water.  The  Companies  unprovided  with 
sufficient  storage  reservoirs,  are  obliged  to  take  in  turbid  water. 
There  is  not — but  there  should  be— any  authorised  or  official 
standard  of  filtration  regulating  the  volume  of  water  to  be  passed 
through  a given  area  of  sand  in  a given  time.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  the  rate  of  filtration  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  and 
forty  gallons  per  square  yard  of  filter-bed,  each  twenty-four  hours 
the  filtration  is  effectual,  and  this  has  been  generally  recognized 
as  a standard  rate.  Speaking  of  the  contamination  of  water  by 
gas,  the  lecturer  said  that  it  was  much  more  frequent  than  was 
generally  supposed.  Waste  pipes  from  cisterns  are  still  to  be 
found  in  direct  communication  with  drains,  causing  gases  to  flow 
back  into  the  cisterns  to  be  absorbed  by  the  water.  To  prevent 
this,  the  overflow  pipe  should  be  brought  outside  the  house  and 
left  exposed  to  the  air — not  carried  into  a drain.  A constant 
supply,  which  should  be  given  by  all  Companies,  would  prevent 
stale  water  being  used.  Only  fresh  water  should  be  used  for  cook- 
ing or  drinking  purposes.  Cistern  water  is  only  fit  for  washing, 
bathing,  or  similar  purposes.  After  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments showing  the  chemical  composition  and  impurities  of 
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different  waters,  Mr.  Wills  went  on  to  describe  the  characteristics 
of  the  waters  from  different  rivers.  The  essential  qualities  of 
drinking  water,  he  said,  should  be  coolness,  freedom  from  organic 
matter  or  sewage,  and  not  more  than  five  degrees  of  hardness.  Some 
practical  rules  for  testing  water  were  then  given,  and  made 
clear  by  simple  but  beautiful  experiments,  and  the  lecturer  closed 
a most  interesting  lecture  by  enforcing  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
and  attention  to  all  details  which  could  insure  purity  in  water. 
Many  moral  lessons  were  enforced  throughout  the  lecture,  and 
water  in  its  various  forms  and  operations  was  pointed  at  as 
demonstrating  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  which  pervaded  all 
nature. 

• “ At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  chairman  remarked  that 
although  Mr.  Wills  had  on  several  occasions  afforded  them  plea- 
sure and  profit  by  his  services  to  the  Young  Men’s  Society,  upon  no 
occasion  had  they  listened  to  him  with  deeper  interest  or  greater 
profit.  He  thought  all  would  agree  that  this  was  the  best  of  Mr. 
Wills’s  efforts,  and  yet  it  had  been  prepared  amid  incessant 
labors,  which  alone  were  enough  to  break  down  a man  of  but 
ordinary  strength.  He  hoped  the  Young  Men’s  Society  would  now 
give  him  a rest. 

“ Mr.  Calder  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  Walker  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks — both  heartily  thanking  the  lecturer,  and  congratulating 
the  Society  on  the  possession  of  such  a valuable  member. 

“ Mr.  Wills  briefly  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated.  ” 

A short  time  ago  this  lecture  was  given  at  the 
Croham  Road  Church,  South  Croydon.  At  this  lecture 
the  sources,  analyses,  and  properties  of  the  Croydon 
water  were  fully  given. 

One  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  lecture 
was  that  more  people  were  present  on  that  occasion 
than  had  ever  been  present  before  in  the  church’s 
history. 
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Mr.  Wills’s  last  popular  lecture  was  on  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  was  delivered  at  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Croydon,  to  a crowded  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  most  taking  experiment  on  this  occasion  was 
the  charging  of  a young  lady  with  electricity,  whereby 
her  hair  stood  on  end,  and  she  was  able  to  light  the 
gas  in  the  hall  with  her  finger. 

Mr.  Wills  himself  considers  the  lectures  on  as- 
tronomy by  far  the  best  of  the  series. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  would  be  easy  to  lengthen  out  this  volume,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  write  more.  Mr.  Wills,  in  con- 
clusion, wishes  for  all  his  friends  and  pupils  all  the 
good  things  they  can  possibly  wish  for  themselves, 
and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  conclude 
the  sketch  with  “ A Toast — The  Chemist,”  which 
some  one  has  sent  to  Mr.  Wills  while  these  pages 
have  been  passing  through  the  press: — 

“ May  his  occupation  never  become  a Drug  in  the  market,  so 
long  as  he  sticks  like  his  own  Plasters  to  business.  May  he 
never  be  bruised  in  the  Mortar  of  Adversity  by  the  Pestle  of 
Misfortune,  and  may  his  rise  in  his  profession  be  as  accurately 
marked  as  his  Graduated  Measure.  May  his  career  be  as  un- 
sullied as  Distilled  Water,  and  as  smooth  and  pleasant  as  Pure 
Narbonne  Honey.  May  his  success  never  be  alloyed  by  a Mixture 
of  ill-luck  or  a Tincture  of  regret.  May  his  counter  prove  a 
Crucible  whereby  he  transmutes  human  ailments  into  precious 
metal,  and  precipitates  the  golden  deposit  into  his  own  pocket. 
May  he  never  be  called  on  to  swallow  the  Bitter  Pill  of  Dis- 
appointment, or  be  macerated  in  the  cruel  spirit  of  enmity. 
Should  fickle  fortune  ever  refuse  him  her  smiles,  may  he  find  the 
soothing  Opiate  of  Woman’s  Love,  be  strengthened  by  the  Tonic 
of  Experience,  and  purified  by  the  Sudorific  of  Patience.  Thus 
his  best  days  being  evaporated,  and  the  lamp  of  existence  past 
trimming — when  Dr.  Death  sends  to  his  shop  the  dreadful  Pre- 
scription, endorsed  ‘ To  be  taken  at  bedtime  ’ — may  he  be  found 
carefully  prepared,  accurately  dispensed,  neatly  put  up  in  the 
White  Wrapper  of  purity,  sealed  with  the  melting  tears  of  loving 
friends,  permanently  interred  in  the  Daybook  of  Memory,  and 
duly  labelled  and  directed  for  * Heaven.  ’ ” 
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may  interest  out;  readers  to  know  that  nearly 


4,000  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  the  register  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  received  their  education 
and  passed  their  examinations  from  the  Westminster 


College  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 


The  following  list  includes  over  eight  hundred  of  that 
number  who  are  in  business  for  themselves. 

Although  every  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  in  business  on  their  own 
account,  there  are  doubtless  very  many  more  whose 
whereabouts  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  for 
since  the  publication  of  this  list  nearly  100  names 
have  been  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
issue. 

If  any  former  student  in  business  whose  name  is 
not  included  in  this  list  will  kindly  send  the  same  to 
Mr.  G.  S.  V.  Wills,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  next  edition 
of  this  volume,  or  should  there  be  any  inaccuracy  in  any 
of  the  names  or  addresses  given  here,  Mr.  Wills  will  feel 
obliged  by  an  early  intimation  so  that  the  correction 
may  be  made. 


Westminster  College, 
Trinity  Square, 

Borough,  S.E. 


February  14th,  1899. 


in  business  on  their  own  account. 


Althorp,  A.,  The  Woking  Drug  Stores,  Commercial 
Road,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Atkinson,  W.  G.,  15,  Market  Street,  Ulverston. 

Abel,  F.  G.,  124,  High  Street,  Tonbridge. 

Aplin,  W.,  The  Chislehurst  Pharmacy,  1 Royal  Parade, 
Chislehurst. 

Anderson,  E.  E.,  183,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 
Austin,  G.  L.,  71,  Pligh  Street,  Sheerness-on-Sea. 
Aspell,  J.  S.,  34,  Buck’s  Road,  Douglas. 

Adamson,  J.  W.,  Station  Rd.,  Colwyn  Bay. 

Akam,  A.,  48,  High  Street,  Bedford. 

Attenburrow,  J.,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Arkle,  C.  A.,  114,  Fishergate,  Preston. 

Adams,  T.  E.,  Junr.,  28,  Carlingford  St.,  Liverpool. 
Appleton,  A.,  6,  Finkle  Street,  Selby. 

Appleyard,  F.  H.,  14,  Napier  St.,  Fitzroy,  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  Australia. 

Bradford,  G.  H.,  Springfield,  Bridlington  Quay. 
Bentley,  J.  R.,  85,  Kirkgate,  Leeds. 

Briggs,  G.,  Low  Street,  Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Butterworth,  J.  T.,  175,  Oxford  Road,  Burnley. 


Bottomley,  W.,  2,  Woodbine  Terrace,  King’s  Cross  St., 
Halifax. 

Burrell,  W.  H.,  Sheringham. 

Brown,  C.,  Beulah  Road,  Walthamstow,  E. 

Beardmore,  A'.  R.,  365,  New  Hampton  Road, 

Wolverhampton. 

Baker,  A.  H.  S.,  High  Street,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Barrett,  Allan  S.,  Messrs.  Collis  & Williams,  126, 
Sda  Teatro,  Valetta,  Malta. 

Bunker,  C.  J.  G.  135,  Great  Dover  Street,  London,  S.E. 
Bell,  R.  H.,  27,  Thornton  Place,  Sunderland. 

Brown,  A.  D.,  12,  High  Street,  Halstead,  Essex. 
Browne,  F.,  Government  Civil  Hospital,  Hong  Kong. 
Barnard,  G.  B.,  309,  Hackney  Road,  London,  N.E. 
Bartlett,  G.  F.  H.,  143,  High  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 
Bedells,  A.,  78,  ChatswcAh  Rd.,  Lower  Clapton,  N.E. 
Bell,  }.  H.,  Stapleford,  Notts. 

Blanklev,  F.  F.,  The  Pharmacy,  Park  Street,  Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire. 

brown,  W.  S.,  High  St.,  Collingham,  Newark. 
Brumwell,  H.,  15,  Pecker’s  Hill,  Sutton,  nr.  St.  Helen’s, 
Lancs. 

Back,  C.  T.,  75,  Church  St.,  Kensington,  London,  W. 
Bell,  J.  R.,  Newgate  Street,  Newcastle. 

Bayliflf,  J.  T.,  2,  Market  Square,  Kirkby,  Lonsdale, 
Westmoreland. 

Barker,  H.  J.,  18,  Trafalgar  Street,  Brighton. 

Beale,  H.  W.,  12,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood. 
Betts,  R.,  Market  Hill,  Framlingham,  Suffolk. 

Bowen,  J.,  157,  High  Street,  Bangor. 

Boreham,  W.  H.,  2,  Market  Terrace,  Manor  Park,  Essex 
Bolshaw,  A.  E.,  37,  White  Rock,  Hastings. 

Bentley,  J.  T.,  Boothferry  Road,  Goole,  Yorks. 

Bates,  F.  W.,  Brooks  Bar,  Manchester. 

Belton,  E.  R.,  61,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

Blackadar,  H.  W.,  38  40,  Church  Road,  Portsmouth, 

Burton,  P.  H.,  397,  Cambridge  Road,  N.E. 

Bate,  W.  H.,  44,  Harrington  Road,  Kensington,  S.W. 
Butterworth,  H.  L.,  27,  Abel  Street,  Burnley. 
Brewerton,  T.,  65,  Aughton  Road,  lvirkdale,  Liverpool. 


Beck,  N.  G.,  7,  Victoria  Buildings,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
Badcock,  H.  D.,  Broad  Street,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Burgess,  T.  A.,  Loughton.  [Devon. 

Bishop,  W.,  33,  Broad  Street,  Welshpool. 

Brunt,  G.  H.,  6,  Bordesley  Green  Road,  Birmingham. 
Budden,  F.,  26,  London  Road,  Liverpool. 

Bartle,  W.  T.,  5,  Market  Place,  Brigg,  Lines 
Brooks,  J.,  7,  The  Broadway,  East  Ham,  E. 

Biggs,  F.  W.,  15 1,  High  Street,  Stourbridge. 

Bishop,  Ernest,  188,  Lewisham  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Bradley,  F.  W.,  The  Castle,  Wisbech. 

Brooks,  J.,  Baker  & Co.,  41  & 42,  Piazza-di-Spagna, 
Rome. 

Bown,  Dr.  J.,  Varden  House,  St.  John’s  Hill,  New 
Wandsworth. 

Bowering,  J.,  219,  High  Street,  Hounslow. 

Bowen,  J.  W.,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

Bailey,  H.  H.,  70,  Broad  Street,  Portsmouth. 

Brown,  F.  A.,  Market  St.,  Earlestown  Lancs. 

Bonn,  E.  J.,  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Breese,  C.,  St.  Alban’s  House,  Mitcham  Rd.,  Streatham. 
Brearley,  R.  S.,  66,  Trafalgar  Road,  East  Greenwich. 
Baker,  S.  G.,  16,  Church  Street,  Greenwich. 

Buckle,  H.,  Henrietta  Street,  Hartlepool. 

Bishop,  H.,  48,  London  Road,  St.  Leonards-on -sea. 
Barnes,  W.  R.,  5,  The  Terrace,  Upton  Manor,  E. 
Barton,  Francis,  29,  Trafalgar  Road,  Egremont, 
Cheshire. 

Baxter,  W.  S.,  200,  Upper  Town  St.,  Bramley  nr.  Leeds. 
Batchelor,  A.  E.,  15,  West  St.,  Fareham,  Hants. 
Brown,  E,  A.,  40,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N. 

Baker,  H.  W.,  161,  Seven  Sisters’  Road,  N 
Booth,  C.  W.,  270,  Osmaston  Road,  Derby. 

Boyden,  J.  A.  C.,  Market  Place,  Pocklington. 

Banbury,  R.,  390,  Walworth  Road.  S.E. 

Bradshaw,  C.  H.,  Market  Place,  Tickhill,  Rotherham. 
Booth,  T.,  275,  Eccles  New  Road,  Weaste,  Manchester. 
Brooks,  T.,  74,  Turnpike  Lane,  Hornsey,  N. 

Bush,  J.  E.,  The  Pharmacy,  Market  PL,  Melksham. 
Betts,  C.  E.  O.,  1,  Baron’s  Ct.  Rd.,  West  Kensington,  W. 


Berry,  A.  W.,  Broomhill  Pharmacy,  361,  Holburn  St., 
Aberdeen. 

Brown,  L.  H.,  Coningsby,  Lincoln. 

Beauchamp,  F.  C.,  The  Pavement  Pharmacy,  27, 
Turnpike  Lane,  Horsney,  N. 

Botwood  C.  W.,  Dr.,  74,  Micklegate,  York. 

Brack  D.  G.,  New  Bemwell,  Newcastle. on-Tyne. 

Ball,  T,  M.,  8,  Oakwood  Avenue,  Bnckingham, 

Baird,  A.  E.,  Newport,  Hssex. 

Bush,  A.,  418,  Brixton  Road,  London,  S.W. 

Barker,  G.,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 

Baynton,  C.  S.,  Exchange  Buildings,  New  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Cann,  James,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  46,  Spital  Street, 
Dartford,  Kent. 

Clark,  Henry,  19,  Victoria  Road,  Whitehaven. 

Coulter,  C.,  5,  Mansell  Terrace,  Green  Lanes,  Wood 
Green,  N. 

Cartwright,  A.,  25,  Bell  Street,  Henley-on-Thames. 
Carter,  H.  A.,  18,  Laura  Place,  Southampton. 

Coltman,  W.  T.,  Waterloo  Hotel,  Spenny  Moor. 
Cooper,  F.  W.,  High  Street,  Brightlingsea,  Essex. 

Carr,  P.,  85  & 87,  Ecclesall  Road,  Sheffield. 

Campbell,  W.  J.,  Hilltown  Drug  Stores,  236,  Hilltown, 
Dundee. 

Charrington,  W.,  Market  Street,  Lichfield. 

Cole,  W.,  1 14,  High  Street,  W.  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Cook,  S.,  76,  Radford  Rd.,  Hyson  Green,  Nottingham. 
Caffyn,  E.  J.,  14,  North  Street,  Chichester. 

Carter,  W.,  Cross  Street,  Oswestry. 

Cole,  E.H.,  High  Street,  Leatherhead. 

Cumber,  C.  D.,  The  London  Pharmacy,  Winton, 
Bournemouth. 

Church,  E.  H.,  St.  Andrew’s  St.,  Cambridge. 

Cornhill.  G.  F.,  85,  Stafford  Street,  Walsall. 

Cranch,  W.  J.  B.,  South  Brent,  Devcn. 

Chapman,  J.  j.,  20,  Boundary  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
London,  N.W. 

Cooling,  F.  C.,  38,  Grosvenor  Place,  Bath. 

Cornwell,  T.  C.,  Piccadilly  Buildings,  Hanley. 


Cammack,  J.,  153,  Dawes  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 
Copestake,  H.  H.,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

Copley,  W.  Dawn,  Post  Office,  Box  260,  Buluwayo. 
Clapham,  F.  G.,  Green  Point,  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa. 
Charlesworth,  H.  H.,  Woodside  Villa,  Longton,  Stafford- 
shire. 

Chapman,  I.  W.,  4,  Greyhound  Road,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W. 

Cotes,  T.,  Helier  Road,  Sheffield. 

Chapman,  L.  I.  P.,  68,  Dalton  Road,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Chapman,  A.  S.  B.,  Beulah  Road,  Walthamstow. 
Collen,  C.,  78,  St.,  John’s  Road,  Clapham  Junction,  S.W. 
Crowther,  W.  F.,  Mayfield,  Sussex. 

Clough,  A.,  11,  High  Street,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
Cluett,  B.,  95,  St.,  James’  Street,  Liverpool. 

Carter,  H.  L.,  50.  The  Broadway,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
Coslett,  T.  W.,  17,  Jamaica  Road,  Birmingham. 

Caesar,  J.,  49,  Chippenham  Road,  Paddington,  W. 

Chell,  F.,  5,  Gaunt  Buildings,  Leek,  Staffordshire. 

Cox,  F.,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent. 

Colwill,  R.,  49,  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Dorman,  James,  Dispenser  to  the  Colombo  Apothecaries 
Company,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Dobson,  G.  T.,  180,  Falcon  Road,  Clapham  Junction. 
Douglas,  J.  W.,  164,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.E. 

Daniel,  George,  630,  Holloway  Road,  N. 

Davison,  R.  James,  48,  High  Street,  Gosforth. 
Donaldson,  G.,  122,  Queen  St.,  Portsea,  Portsmouth. 
Deacon,  F.  G.,  50,  Victoria  Road,  North  Southsea. 
Drake,  H.  S.,  Ixworth,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Dawson,  W.  T.,  74  & 76,  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Norwich. 
Day,  W.,  46,  Hessle  Road,  Hull. 

Dwyer,  J.,  128,  Balls  Pond  Road,  N. 

Davies,  S.  W.,  L.  J.  Cullingford,  54,  Egremont  Place, 
Brighton. 

Deeks,  W.  T.,  High  Street,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Dwelly,  H.  E.,  47,  Acton  Lane,  Plarlesden,  N.W. 
Darroll,  W.,  High  Street,  Clun,  Salop. 

Dee,  A.  H.,  274,  Earlsfield  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Donellan,  A.  W.  E.,  43,  Nantwich  Road,  Crewe. 


Dunn,  G.  M.,  223,  Lower  Deptford  Rd.,  London,  S.E. 
Dulley,  D.,  Church  Street,  Cromer,  Norfolk. 

Davison,  D.,  Jetty  Street,  Cromer,  Norfolk. 

Dow,  Alfred  E.,  St.  James’  House,  King’s  Lynn. 
Davenport,  R.  C.,  30,  London  Road,  Bromley. 

Dell,  F.  B.,  148,  King  Street,  Hammersmith,  W. 
Duncan,  W.,  66,  Old  Hill  Street,  Clapton  Common,  N.E. 
Davidge,  FI.  N.,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Day,  C.  F.,  Ravenhurst  Fant,  Maidstone. 

Dye,  C.  P.,  The  Central  Pharmacy,  Bourne  End, 
Marlow-on-Thames. 

Drackley,  T.,  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire. 
Davidson,  A.,  172,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

Driffield,  R.,  High  Street,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 
Duckering,  R.,  The  Villa,  East  Barkwith,  Lincolnshire. 
Dunlop,  T.  W.,  20,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 

Dean,  H.,  Station  Road,  Desborough, Market  Harborough, 
Daniel,  W.  J.,  147,  Cannon  Street,  Middlesborough. 
Dutton,  G.  F.,  East  London,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
South  Africa. 

Davies,  J.,  Emlyn  House,  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Davies,  J.,  119,  Railton  Road,  Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 
Delarue,  F.  H.,  22,  Slates  Arcade,  Guernsey. 

Davidson,  J.  B.,  81,  Malden  Road,  N.  W. 

Evison,  Alfred,  5,  King  St.,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. 
Edwards,  S.,  High  St.,  Godaiming. 

Evans,  A.  P.,  1,  Lavender  Hill,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Evans  J.  C.,  6,  High  Street,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 
Edwards,  James,  42,  Stroud  Green  Rd.,  Finsbury  Pk.,  N. 
Evans,  D.,  27,  Walter  Road,  Swansea. 

Evans,  E.,  Ammanford,  Carmarthenshire. 

Ellul,  L.,  58,  Sda  Nuova,  Cospicua,  Malta. 

Eggleston,  G.,  High  St.,  Broseley.  Salop. 

Ecclestone,  G.  T.,  North  Street,  Bishop's  Stortford. 
Everard,  A.  G.,  Dr.,  115,  Broomwood  Rd.,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 

Ellithorne,  A.  H.,  8,  York  Place,  Balls  Rd.,  Birkenhead. 
Eastwood,  T.  E.,  Fairfield,  Manchester. 

Evans,  T.  B.,  32,  High  Street,  Denbigh. 

Ebbage,  H.  E.,  9,  Hall  Quay,  Yarmouth. 


Fglington,  M.  de  Kerdistone.,  35,  Richmond  Road, 
Addison  Road,  W. 

Elliott,  H.  A.,  59,  High  Street,  Evesham. 

Ellis,  J.,  Staincliff,  near  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire.  1 

Elsdon,  H.  W.,  Pleasant  Place,  Wells,  Norfolk. 

Elmitt  S.  F.,  10,  King  Street,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
Evans,  W.  W.,  8,  Lascelles  Terrace,  Eastbourne. 
Edwards,  H.  C.,  17  Queen’s  Road,  Hastings. 

Francis,  J.  H.,  53,  Hope  St.,  Wrexham. 

Fletcher,  [no.,  High  Street,  Ashby,  Doncaster. 

Frost,  J.  H.,  High  Street,  Hornsey,  N. 

Farquhar,  R.  F.,  Insch,  Aberdeen. 

Farthing,  George,  Spennymoor. 

Furness,  T.,  30,  Knifesmith  Gate,  Chesterfield. 

Flemons,  J.  73.  High  Street,  Dunstable. 

Foxon,  A.  J.,  24,  Market  Place,  Loughboro. 

Freeman,  F.,  105,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Fawcett,  T.  C.  ,413,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 
Furnivall,  W.  H.,  29,  Splott  Road  Cardiff. 

Fresson,  L.  F.,  Stevenage. 

Field,  Church  Street,  Wolverton. 

Fatherley,  R.,  38,  Huddlestone  Street,  Cullercoats. 
Foggitt,  J.  B.,  Market  Place,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 
Ferguson,  j.  J.,  453,  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. 
Freeman,  F.,  66,  High  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 
Fletcher,  W.  G.,  69,  Bath  Street,  Ilkeston. 

Fletcher,  T.  T.,  69,  Bath  Street,  Ilkeston. 

Forster,  J.  B.,  South  Parade,  Bangalore,  India. 

Fisher,  G.  R.,  23,  High  Street,  Leamington. 

Feather,  A.,  15,  South  Street.,  Denholme,  near  Bradford. 
Fowler,  E.,  5,  Clyde  Terrace,  Hessle  Road,  Hull. 

Fever,  W.,  Harrold,  Bedfordshire. 

Fast,  J.  P.,  Ablewell  Street,  Walsall. 

Garnett,  R.  M.,  High  Street,  Nantwich,  Cheshire. 
Gould,  H.  T.,  78,  Elizabeth  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Gibbs,  J.,  High  Street,  Upton-on-Severn. 

Goldstraw,  C.,  24,  Oxford  Street,  Bilston,  Staffordshire. 
Green,  E.  C.  F.,  Catherine  Hill,  Frome. 

Green,  T.  J.,  Lavenham,  Suffolk. 

Green,  H.  S..  Christchurch,  Plants. 


Goodman,  J.,  27,  London  Road,  West  Croydon. 
Gregory,  W.,  Fore  Street,  Wellington. 

Greaves,  W.,  Clown,  near  Chesterfield. 

Golightly,  J.  W.,  Chapeltown,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds. 
Green,  J.  W.,  142,  London  Road,  Croydon. 

Graham,  J.,  448,  Scotswood  Road,  Newcastle. 

Gregory,  W.  J.,  1,  St.  John’s  Terrace,  Weymouth. 
Gregory,  B.  E.,  76,  St.  Thomas’  Street,  Weymouth. 
Garner,  W.  L.,  106,  High  St.,  Kensington,  W. 

Gravill,  Edward  Day,  42,  Walmsly  Street,  Hull. 
Grayson,  J.  H.,  49,  Roper  Street,  Whitehaven. 

George,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Eversleigh  House,  1,  Burton  Road, 
Kilburn,  N.W. 

Goldthorpe,  Arthur,  37,  Hare  St.,  Woolwich, 

London,  S.E. 

Gordon,  J.,  Mildred  Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Glover,  A.  S.,  10,  Chester  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square, 
London,  W. 

Gange,  G.,  49,  Bull  Ring,  Ludlow. 

Grindley,  T.  F.,  Church  Street,  Liverpool, 

Golding  F.  O.,  Teville  Road,  Worthing, 

Green,  S.  H.,  Market  Place,  Brackley,  Northamptonshire. 
Green,  W.  J.,  Stallard  Street,  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire. 
Gant,  R.  R.,  Bushey  Pharmacy,  Bushey  New  Town, 
Herts, 

Gibson,  F.  J..  93,  Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
Humphreys,  G.,  44,  High  St.,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 
Haynes,  A.,  Stockbrook  Street,  Derby. 

Hobson,  G.  W.,  St.  Ann’s  Pharmacy,  Devonshire 
Colonnade,  Buxton. 

Hopper,  J.  H.,  319,  Romford  Road,  Forest  Gate, 
London,  E. 

Hunt,  H.  G.,  30,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Holding,  J.,  169,  Hemingford  Rd.,  Barnsbury,  London,  N. 
Henson,  W.,  20,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood. 

Hunter,  J.,  17,  Bank  Street,  Carlisle. 

Hucklebridge,  P.,  ) g^y  street,  Pimlico,  S.W., 
Hucklebndge,  W.,  j J 

Henderson,  J.  G.,  n,  Promenade,  Lordship  Lane, 
East  Dulwich,  S.E. 


Heath,  H.  S.,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent. 

Heynes,  T.  E.,  47,  Westgate  Street,  Gloucestet. 

Hare,  G.  E.,  London  Road,  Nottingham. 

Harris,  F.  W.,  87,  Brockley  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 
Harmer,  J.  D.,  St.  Leonard’s  Road,  Windsor. 

Hill,  R.  M.,  24,  Victoria  Road,  Scarborough. 

Harrison,  J.,  Burton  Road,  West  Didsbury. 

Harrison,  J.,  92,  Audley  Range,  Blackburn. 

Hall,  R.,  Gurney  St.,  Morton  Road,  Middlesborough. 
Harrop,  J.  H.,  239,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 
Huggins,  S.,  High  Street,  Barnet. 

Horrell,  W.  H.  D.,  17,  High  St.,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Horrell,  H.  D.,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Horrell,  A.  C.  J.,  Albion  House,  Broadstairs,  Kent. 
Hogg,  A.,  High  Street,  Leven,  N.B. 

Holmes,  C.  N.,  New  Southgate,  London,  N. 

Horsey,  H.  V.,  73,  Lodge  Road,  Southampton. 

Hind,  W.  T.,  The  Park  Pharmacy,  Queen’s  Road, 
Clarendon  Park,  Leicester. 

Hodgson,  Cuthbert,  4,  Chester  Road,  Sunderland. 
Hearne,  R.  M.,  48,  Cleethorpes  Rd.,  New  Clee,  Grimsby 
Heaton,  G.,  Ripley,  Derbyshire. 

Hollingworth,  F.  W„  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds. 


Heap,  I.  H.,  4,  Brunswick  Street,  Hanley. 

Harris,  P.  S.,  St.  Andrew’s  Pharmacy,  High  Street, 
Droitwich. 

Hook,  R.  G.,  5,  Ash  Park  Terrace,  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 
Haddon,  A.  H.,  High  Street,  Amersham,  Bucks. 
Harris,  G.,  171,  New  Cross  Road,  Brockley. 

Hailstone,  W.  E.,  152,  Camberwell  Road,  S.E. 

Hinde,  E.  L.,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk. 

Haigh,  Walter,  28,  Northgate,  Halifax. 

Harper,  E.  W.,  High  Wycombe. 

Harpham,  John,  124,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

Hobson,  E.,  96,  Rendlesham  Road,  Clapton,  N.E. 
Holmes,  A.  J.,  Upton  Park,  E. 

Hatton,  F.  W.,  52,  South  Street,  Dorchester. 

Hepple,  T.,  23,  Havelock  Road,  Hastings. 


173,  Church  Lane,  Aston,  Birmingham. 


Hildyard,  W.,  Bridge  Street,  l'hetford. 

Hutchins,  E.  C.,  36,  Lower  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Hopley,  J.  H.,  (Cheers &Hopley),  Northgate  St.,  Chester. 
Hankinson,  A.  W.,  The  Esplanade,  Grange-over-Sands. 
Heath,  R.  P.,  The  Beeches,  Norwich. 

Hill,  A.,  98,  High  Street,  Cheltenham. 

Hutchin,  L.  A.  F.,  Loughton,  Essex. 

Hurst,  R.  P.,  11,  Moor  Lane,  Great  Crosby,  near 
Liverpool. 

Houfe,  R.  W.,  12,  The  Mall,  Ealing,  W. 

Hartill,  A.,  169,  High  Street,  Bloxwich. 

Holmes,  F.,  119,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds. 

Hall;  A.  J.,  196,  Belsize  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 
Hankinson,  J.  R.,  Uttoxeter. 

Hinldey,  E.,  149,  Victoria  Road,  Seacombe. 

Hodgson,  J.  D.,  12,  St.  James’s  Place,  Lower  Clapton 
Road,  N.E. 

Hay,  E.  A.,  Hylton  Road,  West  Sunderland. 

Hora,  T.  T.,  346,  York  Road,  Wands-worth,  S.W. 

Hine,  R.,  Beaminster,  Dorset. 

Head.  G.,  86,  High  Street,  Deal. 

Hope,  H.  A.,  High  Street,  Uppingham. 

Hames,  A.  M.,  High  St.,  & Church  St.,  Rushden,  R.S.O. 
Hadwen,  W.  R.,  Highbridge,  Somerset. 

Hewlett,  J.,  26,  Ethelbert  Road,  Margate. 

Hine,  A.  E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Kairne,  S.  Australia. 

Hancock,  F.  H.,  30,  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Hogg,  H.  S.,  6,  Queen  Street,  Ulverston. 

Hudson,  W.,  Southwick,  Sunderland. 

Horsley,  E.  S.,  85,  Bishop’s  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 
Hume,  J.  W.  D.,  London  Road,  Lowestoft. 

Holmes,  T.  M.,  Bowness,  Windermere. 

Hutton,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire. 

Hodgson,  G.,  Hemsworth,  near  Wakefield. 

Howard,  W.  R.,  4,  Napier  Road,  Kensington,  W., 
Hanson,  A.,  3.  High  Street,  Queensbury,  Bradlonl, 
Yorks. 

Hall,  A.  W.,  509,  Fulham  Road.,  S.W. 

Hough,  T.,  59,  Station  Road,  Northwich,  Cheslnie. 
Isaac,  Id.  120,  White  Ladies  Road,  Clifton. 


Jacklin,  Alfred,  Victoria  Park  Pharmacy,  Rushholme. 
Jackson,  J.  J.,  6,  Broad  St.,  Hereford.  [Manchester. 
James,  Joseph,  North  Bank  Pharmacy,  High-Road, 
Tottenham. 

Jacks,  Frederick,  The  Pharmacy,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
Johns,  H.  B.,  Southampton. 

Jones,  C.  A.,  173,  York  Street,  Leeds. 

Jackson,  B.  E.,  Palace  Buildings,  Harpurhey,  Manchester 
Jones,  PI.  C.,  19,  Berry  Street,  Liverpool. 

Jones,  J.  K.,  Long  Bridge  Street,  Llanidloes. 

Jones,  B.  O.  Roksburg,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Jones,  J.,  161,  New  Cross  Rd.,  S.E.  [S.  Africa. 

Jepson,  X.,  286,  Rockingham  St.,  Sheffield. 

Jones,  Richard,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  49,  Summer  Street, 
Southwark,  S.E. 

James,  W.  M.,  165,  Horseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 
Jeans,  A.,  15 1,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 

Jevons,  W.  B.,  King  Street,  Market  Rasen,  Lines. 
Johnson,  G.  A.,  2,  Red  Lion  Square,  Stamford. 

Johns,  T.,  609,  High  Road,  Tottenham,  N. 

Jones,  J.,  11,  Moor  Lane,  Great  Crosby,  Liverpool, 
Jones,  J.  J.,  7A,  Spring  Gardens,  Buxton. 

Jones,  J.,  209,  Oxford  Road,  Reading. 

Jones.,  I.  L.,  Windsor  Road,  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 
Jones,  J.,  102,  Cross  Lane,  Salford. 

Jenkins,  M.  W.,  St.  Clears,  Carmarthenshire. 

Jeffery,  A.  H.,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Junor,  J.,  19,  Bridge  Street,  Inverness. 

James,  D.  E.,  Barmouth,  North  Wales. 

Jones,  J.  B.,  56,  High  Street,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 
Jenkins,  J.  L.,  Bridge  Street,  Haverford  West,  Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Jacks,  D.  R.,  161,  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

[ago,  C.  A.,  Chertsey. 

Kent,  W.  H.  P.,  4,  Walton  Place,  East  Molesey. 
Kendall,  A.  C.,  126,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 

Knight,  Charles,  25,  Charlotte  Street,  Landport. 

Kenny,  T.,  The  Stepney  Pharmacy,  2,  Beverley  Rd., 
King,  H.  A.,  Exchange  St.,  Norwich.  [Hull. 

Kirkpatrick,  J.,  16,  Each  Reach,  Taunton,  Somerset. 


Kirkup.  G.  J.,  g,  Westmoreland  Road,  Newcastle. 
Knights,  G.  E.,  Swaftham,  Norfolk. 

Kitching,  A.  S.,  Oakengates,  Salop. 

Kelly,  P.  A.,  io,  Yeoman’s  Terrace,  Devonport. 

Lomax,  W.  H.,  Church  Street;  Darwen. 

Leyland,  T.  W.,  48,  Compton  St.,  Brunswick  Sq.,  W. 
Lewis,  D.  L.,  5,  The  Parade,  Ealing,  W. 

Lowther,  W.,  150,  Somers  Road,  Southsea. 

Loam,  J.  G.,  Bridge  Gate,  Howden. 

Longstaff,  W.  L.,  81 1,  Fulham  Rd.,  S.W. 

Leach,  F.  S.,  5,  Grosvenor  Terrace,  Maynard  Street, 
Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Longtoft,  W.,  Bridge  Road,  East  Molesey. 

Laxon,  M.,  14,  Market  Place,  Faversham. 

Lewis  S.  J.,  122,  Newington  Causeway,  S.E. 

Lovibond,  J.  J.,  56,  Gellatly  Road,  Nunhead,  S.E. 
Lloyd,  H.  M.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
Leithead,  R.,  58,  Milton  Street,  West  Hartlepool. 
Lowe,  O.  H.,  330,  Bilston  Road,  Wolverhampton. 
Leach,  J.  P.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Lewis,  M.  A.,  Eloff  Street,  Johannesburg,  S.A.R. 
Lowther,  H.  R.,  Belmont  House,  Mumbles. 

Longdin,  T.  W.,  2,  Leading  Post  Street,  Scarboro’ 
Leadbeater,  S.  H.,  28,  Tarbert  Rd.,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Littleboy,  J.  W.  H.,  3,  High  Street,  Woking. 

Le  Seeleur,  T.  J.,  17^,  Beresford  Street.,  Jersey. 
Lawton,  T.,  West  Town,  Dewsbury. 

Morrell,  C.,  306,  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E. 

Morrell,  F.,  306,  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E. 
Marshallsay,  R.  J.,  King  Street,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Munday,  J.,  1,  Duke  Street,  Cardiff. 

Morrison,  J.  W.  T.,  Tring,  Herts. 

Mousley,  W.  J.,  Market  Place,  Redditch. 

Maltby,  W.  J.,  Stonebow,  Lincoln. 

Martin,  W.,  112,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

Meacham,  V.  W.,  Ledbury,  Plerefordshire. 

Marshall,  H.B.  K.,  87,  Lower  Addiscombe  Rd,  Croydon. 
Mallett,  T.  J.,  High  Street,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Mainprize,  J.  V.,  9,  King  Street,  Bridlington  Quay. 
Maxwell,  T.  W.,  Strathpeffer  Spa,  Rosshire,  N.B. 


Miller,  W.  G.,  High  Street,  Wick. 

Machin,  W.  G.,  High  St.,  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield. 
Morris,  J.  L.,  8 1 , Alexandra  Road,  Manchester. 
Mitchell,  J.  A.,  The  Pharmacy,  33,  St.  Mary’s  Road, 
Manningham,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Morse,  C.  H.  S.,  54,  High  Street,  Totnes. 

Moody,  L.,  64,  Cold  Harbour  Lane,  S.E. 

Milhvard,  R.  D.,  Collingham,  Newark. 

Milner,  T.,  Consett,  Durham. 

Morris,  H.  W.  G.,  11,  High  Street,  Thame. 

Mackridge,  W.,  3,  Queen  Street,  Barnsley. 
Meadowcroft,  J.,  8,  Rock  Street,  Bury,  Lancs. 

Mann,  E.,  31,  West  Derby  Road,  Liverpool. 

March,  R.,  70,  High  St.,  Stamford. 

Markham,  A.  D.,  71,  Queen  St.,  Hull. 

Morrison,  C.  O.,  137,  West  St.,  Sheffield. 

Mallinson,  F.  Market  St.,  Heckmondwike,  Yorks. 
Moore,  F.  P.  36,  English  St.,  Dumfries. 

Moore,  A.,  Five  Ways,  Langley,  near  Oldbury. 
Milligan,  W.,  4,  Forest  Drive  West,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 
Martin,  J.,  Cattesdown,  Plymouth. 

Martin,  W.  M.,  Market  Arcade,  Plymouth. 

Marlar,  J.  F.,  51,  High  Street,  Halstead,  Essex. 

Morley,  C.,  Beverley  Arms  Hotel,  Beverley. 

Mould,  J.  S.,  228A,  High  Street,  West  Bromwich. 
Mallinson,  J.  E.,  12,  Rathcoole  Parade,  Hornsey,  N. 
Moyle,  S.  C.,  Stencoose  House,  Redruth. 

Manner,  J.,  104,  High  Street,  Gateshead. 

McGee,  S.  C.,  105A,  High  Street,  Tunstall. 

Moultrie  G.  B.,  Station  Road,  Eastleigh,  Hants. 
Mitchell,  T.  A.,  6,  Coventry  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Mackereth,  G.  H.,  Ulverston,  Lancs. 

Munday,  J.,  Fore  Street,  Tiverton. 

Marratt,  T.,  188,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. 

McHugh,  A.  H.,  Bridge  Street,  Castleford,  Yorks. 
Marrett,  C.  A.,  Norwich  Road,  Wisbech. 

Morgan,  W.  E.,  Dr.,  Normanhurst,  Llandudno. 

Marris,  F.  L.,  19,  Corporation  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mayne,  J.,  203,  Oxford  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Morgan,  E.  B.,  Windmill  Hill,  Enfield. 


Merrett,  E.  L.,  Henfield,  Sussex. 

Norman,  Valentine,  Godaiming. 

Nichol,  A.,  29,  Bank  St.,  and  99,  Botchergate,  Carlisle. 
Nurthen,  F.  W.,  390,  Strand,  London. 

Ninnis,  T.  M.,  37,  Crawford  Street,  Baker  Street,  W. 
Norton,  E.  T.,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Gloucestershire. 
Noble,  H.  E.,  1,  Midgate  Bldgs.,  New  Rd.,  Peterboro. 
Newman,  G.  F.,  ia,  Fore  Street,  Brixham. 

Nunn,  A.  W.,  313,  Sydenham  Road,  S.E. 

Newbould,  J.  M.,  174,  Lumb  Lane,  Manningham, 

Bradford. 

Nethercott,  W.  J.,  The  Grosvenor  Pharmacy,  37,  Gros- 
venor  Road,  Bristol. 

Needham,  Thomas,  Huddersfield. 

Norris,  W.,  14,  Silver  Street,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Bath. 
Newey,  F.  A.,  18,  Layerthorpe,  York. 

Nichol,  Dr.,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Norrish,  G.  E.,  24,  Dix’s  Field,  Exeter. 

Nash,  A.  H.,  Market  Harborough. 

Neale,  F.  H.,  33,  Mortimer  Street,  Herne  Bay. 

Newton,  G.  R.,  45,  Witham  Pharmacy,  Hull. 

Newton,  T.  H.,  37,  Chariot  Street,  Hull. 

Nettle,  W.R.,  5,  Caithness  Terrace,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 
Neville,  T.  C.,  4,  Victoria  Terrace,  West  Brighton. 
Orange,  E.  H.,  25,  High  Street,  Aldershot. 

Oliver,  H.  C.  H.,  The  Pharmacy,  West  Mailing. 

Oliver,  F.  J.,  43,  Gabriel’s  Hill,  Maidstone. 

Ockwell,  £.,  Crayford,  Kent. 

Oatley,  F.,  60,  Market  Street,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
Oldfield,  M.,  56,  William  Street,  Herne  Bay. 

Owen,  G.  C.,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Ord,  B.  T.,  38,  Derwent  Water  Rd.,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Ogg,  G.,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 

Peake,  W.  A.,  257,  Selhurst  Road,  South  Norwood. 
Passmore,  A.  B.,  89,  Union  Road,  Borough,  S.E. 
Payne,  W.,  2,  High  Street,  Hitchin. 

Polley,  T.  E.,  187,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Power,  W.,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Pierce,  R.  W.  C.,  306,  High  Steet,  Bangor. 

Phillips,  G.  H.,  5,  The  Pavement,  Merton  Rd..  Merton. 


Penberthy,  H.  B.,  Market  Place,  Sidmouth. 

Pearmund,  H.  S.,  48,  High  Street,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Parkinson,  W.,  Driffield. 

Powell,  S.  J.  East  Dock,  St.  Thomas’,  Swansea. 

Purvis,  J.  B.,  Promenade,  Bridlington  Quay. 

Potter,  J.  H.,  80,  Borough  Road,  S.E. 

Peet,  H.,  Adelphi  Pharmacy,  7,  Adelaide  Buildings, 
Raneleigh  Place,  and  97,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Liverpool. 

Phillips,  A.  W.,  330,  Portobello  Rd.,  N.  Kensington,  W. 
Plattin,  H.  R.,  Market  Place,  Fakenham. 

Parry,  R.,  135,  Upper  Hill  Street,  Liverpool. 

Parry,  J.,  Phoenix  House,  Talgarth. 

Page,  R.  S.,  186,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N. 

Pickles,  W.,  Park  Terrace,  West  Park  St.,  Dewsbury. 
Price,  J.,  40,  Bath  Street,  Leamington. 

Peck,  E.  S.,  30,  Trumpington  St.,  Cambridge. 

Pidgeon,  J.  D.,  6,  Lewisham  High  Road,  New  Cross,  S.E. 
Plant,  W.  E.,  28,  High  Street,  Doncaster. 

Priestly,  L.,  Newark. 

Pask,  T.  C.,  68,  Market  Street,  Hoylake,  Cheshire. 
Pellew,  A.,  374,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

Puntan,  H.  H.  C.,  55,  Freemason’s  Rd.,  Victoria  Dock,  E 
Palmer,  W.  J.,  92,  Norfolk  Street,  King’s  Lynn. 

Pain,  C.  F.,  70,  Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Parkes,  G.  J.  R.,  38,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 
Pavey,  H.  J.,  104,  High  Street,  Ramsgate. 

Price,  W.,  30  & 69,  Grove  Road,  Eastbourne. 

Page,  W.  A.,  510,  Harrow  Road,  W. 

Portway,  A.  C.,  189,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W. 

Plews,  H.  W.,  14,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Pasco,  G.  S.,  57,  Hackney  Road,  E. 

Palmer,  J.  S.,  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Payne,  J.  H.,  Thrapston,  Northamptonshire. 

Potter,  H.  A.,  60,  Artillery  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Poole,  J.,  13,  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham. 
Patchett,  J.,  140,  Gibbet  Street,  Halifax. 

Prosser,  F.  H.,  112  & 1 14,  Spring  Hill,  Birmingham. 
Parker,  T.  H.,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 

Pain,  P.,  Sydney  Street,  Cambridge. 


Quarmby,  T.  W.,  Church  Wall  Gate,  Macclesfield. 
Robinson,  R.  H.,  36,  Cambridge  Street,  Wellingboro' 
Robinson,  T.  D.,  High  Street,  Biggleswade. 

Ricketts,  J.,  168,  The  Grove,  Stratford,  E. 

Raine,  R.  W.,  Market  Place,  Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
Rossiter,  Thomas  E.,  Bampton  Street,  Tiverton. 
Richardson,  W.,  Yarmouth,  & Freshwater,  I.  of  W. 
Ryall,  F.  J.,  40,  Portland  Road,  Stoke,  Devonport. 
Reid,  W.,  The  Pharmacy,  100,  Holburn  St.,  Aberdeen 
Randall,  W.,  West  Street,  Wareham,  Dorset. 
Richardson,  A.,  443,  Hessle  Road,  Hull. 

Ritson,  F.,  1,  Abbey  Street,  Carlisle. 

Ridley,  T.,  English  Street,  Carlisle. 

Rickard,  W.,  Queen  Street,  Filey,  Yorkshire. 

Robinson,  W.,  82,  Waterloo  Rd.,  Hunslett  Carr,  Leeds 
Robinson,  H.,  Browgate,  Baildon,  Yorkshire. 

Radclifife,  J.  C.,  38,  Victoria  St.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
Richards,  B.,  404,  Essex  Road,  London,  N. 

Richardson,  G.,  15,  Fore  St.,  Hexham,  Northumberland. 
Radcliffe,  E.,  Micklehurst  Road,  Mossley,  Liverpool. 
Rees,  D.,  Ystrad-Rhondda,  near  Pontypridd. 

Richards,  J.  Wesley,  Clayport  St.,  Alnwick. 

Ramsden,  T.  P.,  Pontefract. 

Richardson,  W.  C.,  7,  Central  Beach,  Blackpool. 

Rae,  A.  D.,  6,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Roberts,  Rowland,  Dock  Street,  Ellesmere  Port. 
Robson,  T.  W.,  7,  Gold  Street,  Tiverton,  Devon. 
Rogers,  A.,  Vaughan  Street,  Llanelly. 

Routley,  E.  W.,  60,  High  Street,  Beckenham. 

Rees,  Harding,  31,  High  Street,  South  Norwood. 
Roadnight,  J.  R.,  Station  Road,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

Roberts,  D.  P.,  120,  North  End,  Croydon. 

Rowland,  T.  W.,  High  Street,  Epping,  Essex. 

Rowsell,  P.  F.,  74,  Pligh  Street,  Exeter. 

Rossiter,  R.  T.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 

Roberts,  Robert,  Bangor  Street,  Carnarvon. 

Rees,  D.,  Long  Bridge  Street,  Llanidloes,  Montgomery- 
shire. 

Rowbottom,  E.  A.,  62,  Rawlinson  St.,  Barrow-in-Furness 
Bedford,  G.  A.,  Oxpra  Street,  Liverpool. 


Rogers,  J.  J.,  23,  Saville  Street  West,  N.  Shields. 
Robinson,  J.  J.,  126,  Botchergate,  Carlisle. 

Rookledge,  F.  E.,  Easingwold,  Yorks. 

Rees,  D.  C.,  Dr.,  Leamansbranch  Hospital,  Royal  Albert 
Docks,  E. 

Stark,  James,  Wigtown,  N.B. 

Spyvee,  W.,  30,  Southgate,  Sleaford. 

Smith,  C.,  Rushden,  R.S.O.  Northamptonshire. 

Stead,  W.  W.,  1266,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 

Smith,  R.,  (late  Harrison)  St.  Helens,  Lancs. 

Stennett,  W.  W.,  Sleaford  Road,  Newark. 

Smith,  Harry  R.,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 

Shapcott,  W.  H.  P.,  Combe-Martin  Pharmacy, 
Summers,  S.,  15,  Norton  Folgate,  E.  [Combe-Martin. 
Sayers,  W.  C.,  63  High  Street,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Slater, 'W.  M.,  FLadleigh,  Suffolk. 

Sanders,  E.,  1,  Booth  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
Sergent,  W.  T.,  Windmill  Road,  Croydon. 

Sharman,  C.  R.,  2,  New  Road,  Gravesend. 

Smith,  J.  H.,  Bridge  Street,  Newark-on-Trent. 

Surfleet,  A.  G.,  Morton  Terrace,  Gainsboro’. 

Sutcliffe,  J.  A.,  27,  King  Cross  Street,  Halifax. 

Sutcliffe,  I.,  17,  High  Street,  Buxton. 

Sumner,  G.  T.,  8,  Station  Road,  Rickmansworth. 
Smith,  J.  T.,  Market  Street,  Wellingborough. 

Still,  D.  U.,  37,  Church  Street,  Woolwich,  S.E. 

Smith,  W.  W.,  2,  Hall  Gate,  Doncaster. 

Spurge,  E.  C.,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge. 

Skelton,  T.,  Maryport. 

Swindle,  Norman,  Main  Street,  Keswick. 

Southon,  J.  E.,  8,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Stanley,  J.,  Outram  Street,  Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Shillcock,  G.,  122,  High  St.,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Silversides,  R.B.G.,  120,  High  Street,  Barnet. 

Sinclair,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  88,  Mostyn  Street,  Llandudno. 
Smith,  John  Ord,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus, 
London. 

Stark,  A.  C.,  128,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Slinn,  H.  E.,  10,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 
Steggles,  G.,  Market  Place,  Pet  worth,  Sussex. 


Stratford,  H.  O.,  3,  Newland  Terrace,  Kensington,  W_ 
Sugden,  W.  A.,  38,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Scotchburn,  A.,  48,  Market  Place,  Driffield. 

Senior,  J.,  2,  Compton  Street,  Eastbourne. 

Shaw,  J.,  304,  London  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 

Seldon,  R.,  115,  Turnpike  Lane,  Hornsey,  N. 

Southwell,  C.  B.,  High  Street,  Knaresboro’ 

Snow,  C.  M.,  138,  Westgate,  Bradford. 

Sarjeant,  }.  E.,  26,  Silver  Street,  Wellingborough. 
Stobbs,  R.,  11,  Baxter  Street,  Middlesborough. 
Shacklock,  P.  J.,  Market  Place,  Mansfield. 

Shuker,  C.,  13,  Church  Street,  Launceston. 

Shuker  & Stephens,  Ridgway,  Plympton. 

Smith,  J.,  22,  Chapel  Road,  West  Norwood. 

Smith,  J.  L.,  236,  Regent  Road,  Salford,  Manchester. 
Saville,  E.,  4,  Goodramgate,  York. 

Sutherland,  J.  G.,  Morpeth. 

Smith,  W.  T.,  35,  High  Street,  Bridgnorth. 

Sanders,  F.  T.,  53,  High  Street,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Taylor,  Chadwick  C.,  (c/o  W.  Taylor),  Saltburn-by-the* 
Sea. 

Thomas,  William,  41,  Market  Place,  Willenhall,  near 
W olverhampton . 

Thompson,  H.  E.,  273,  Aulaby  Road,  Hull. 

Thomas,  J.  D.,  140,  Sydenham  Road,  Sydenham. 
Tennant,  A.,  29,  Sussex  Place,  South  Kensington. 
Tompsett,  L.  S.,  Anerley  Road,  Anerley,  S.E. 

Troupe,  E.  R.,  38,  Exeter  Street,  West  Hartlepool. 
Taylor,  H.,  Market  Place,  Marple,  Cheshire. 

Tothill,  M.  A.  L.,  Castle  Drug  Stores,  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa. 

Turner,  J.  E.,  16,  London  St.,  Basingstoke. 

Thompson,  Lawrence,  87,  Hendon  Road,  Sunderland. 
Tregellasj  C.  P.,  17,  Macaulay  Road,  Clapham 

Common,  S.  W. 

Tugwell,  E.  H.,  6,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich. 
Tomkins,  W.  K.,  Churchill  House,  Dartmouth  Park, 
London,  N. 

Turner.,  Robt.  M.,  Market  Pl.,Oundle,  Northamptonshire 
Tollitt,  W.,  89,  Montague  Street,  Worthing. 


Twivey,  A.,  34,  Aketon  Road,  Castleford,  Normanton. 
Tudor,  W.,  98,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Tottle,  S.  H.,  Liscard  Road,  Liscard,  Cheshire. 

Thorp,  E.,  9,  North  Street,  Chichester,  Sussex. 

Tabor,  T.  S.,  129,  High  Street,  Kingsland,  N.E. 

Tibbits,  J.  R.,  Market  Street,  Lancaster. 

Thompson,  A.  S.,  105,  Regents  Park  Road,  N. 

Topliss,  W.  G.,  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire. 

Turner,  A.,  St.  George’s  Buildings,  Buccleuch  Street, 
Dumfries. 

Thompson,  J.  G.,  36,  Knutsford  Road,  Warrington. 
Timbury,  A.,  Gladston  Pharmacy,  Gladstone,  Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Upson,  A.,  35,  High  Street,  Maidenhead. 

Vernon,  L.,  184,  Higher  Hillgate,  Stockport. 

Vincent,  W.,  Tregerick,  Merther,  Probus,  Cornwall. 
Venning,  W.,  135,  High  Street,  Hounslow. 

Wylde,  S.,  2,  Chester  Road,  Macclesfield. 

Worsley,  W.,  The  Medical  Hall,  Market  Place,  Wigan. 
Wood,  Henry,  8,  Strand,  Walmer. 

Wilkinson,  C.  E.,  114,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Wharton,  J.,  The  Pharmacy,  73,  Freeman  St.,  Grimsby. 
Ward,  A.  E.,  32,  White  Abbey  Rd.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Weddle,  W.,  172,  High  Street,  Gateshead. 

Wilson,  S.,  Duke  Street,  St.  Helens,  Lancs. 

Wright,  E.,  Aston  Road,  Birmingham. 

Weston,  G.,  25,  Parliament  Street,  Harrogate. 

Withers,  H.  P.,  2,  Central  Beach,  Blackpool. 

Waldron,  A.,  5,  Bertie  Road,  Milverton,  Leamington. 
Wilson,  G.  W.  137,  Lewisham  High  Rd.,  S.E. 
Walshaw,  R.  C.,  22,  John  William  St.,  Huddersfield. 
Waddington,  A.  H.,  31,  Darley  Street,  Bradford. 
Wolstenholme,  A.  J.,  Park  View,  Heaton  Mersey,  near 
Manchester. 

Watson,  R.  J.,  Market  Place,  Caistor. 

White,  J.  W.,  Wolverton  Road,  Stony  Stratford. 
Wimshurst,  F.  Devonshire  Rd.,  Bexhill-on-sea. 
Whitelock,  H.  W.,  342,  High  Street,  Stratford. 

Wood,  U.,  145,  Front  Street,  Arnold,  Notts. 

Want,  W.  P.,  191,  Algernon  Rd.,  Lewisham. 


Whitehead,  F.  N.,  59,  Queen  Street,  Morecambe. 
Whitehotise,  J.  W.,  189,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne,  Victoria 

Wilson,  D.  W,  R.,  200,  Manchester  Road,  Bradford 
Yorkshire. 

Wrench,  F.  W.,  Church  St.,  Silverdale,  Staffs. 

Walden,  H.  E.,  Fligh  Street,  Slough. 

Wallbridge,  J.  G.,  52,  Liverpool  Road,  St.  Helens. 
Waterworth,  E.,  157,  Friargate,  Preston. 

Wing,  A.  J.,  69,  Powis  Street,  Woolwichi. 

Williams,  J.  24,  High  Street,  Blaenau  Festiniog. 
Wheeler,  W.  R.,  83,  West  Street,  Fareham,  Hants. 
Wallsgrove,  J.  C.  H.,  Fenny  Stratford. 

Williams,  C.  A.,  8,  Valletort  Terrace,  Stoke,  Devonport. 
Wells,  W.  G.,  New  Romney,  Kent. 

Walton,  H.  E.,  27,  Croft  Street,  Idle,  Bradford. 

Wise,  G.  W.,  High  Street,  Rickmansworth. 

Wride,  W.  B.,  32,  High  Street,  Shirley,  Hants. 
Wimpenny,  J.  M.,  51,  Sandy  Road,  Seaforth. 

Wise,  J.  N.,  7,  Market  Place,  Durham. 

Weir,  A.  S.,  Kemnay,  Aberdeenshire. 

White,  W.  L.,  52,  Hills  Road,  Cambridge. 

Wright,  A.,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

Wood,  E.  J.,  69,  Boothain,  York. 

Wild,  G.,  Clarendon  Place,  Hyde. 

Wright,  J.  L.,  181  & 183,  Upper  Parliament  Street,. 
Liverpool. 

Williams,  S.  R.,  1,  Notte  Street,  Plymouth. 

Wood,  J.  W.  W.,  hi,  Well  Street,  Sth.  Hackney,  N.E 
Wilcock,  F.  A.,  33,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Manningham 
Bradford. 

Willsher,  C.  J.,  16,  The  Parade,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
Worrs,  H.  A.,  2,  The  Parade,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

Watson,  J.,  3,  Bentinck  Crescent,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Young,  J.,  18,  Fleet  Street,  Torquay. 

Young,  W.  F.,  The  Parade,  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 
Walker,  G.  J.,  7,  Guildhall  Street,  Lincoln. 

Young,  W.  J.,  Waverley  Hotel,  Chester. 

Yates,  E.,  159,  Chorley  Road,  Swinton,  Lancs. 

Young,  H.  E.,  Carlton  Villa,  Hazlemere,  Bucks. 
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